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Tough and rugged as they are, there’s a lot of polish and precision in 
modern earth moving machines. These big brutes take a terrific pounding, 
day after day, and they need the very best of bearings to stand up under 
it. *< Out on the job, construction men have learned that Bower Spher-O- 
Honed bearings need practically no attention—almost never break down. 
For good reason! First of all, these finer bearings are designed and manu- 
factured to the exact contour they would otherwise acquire in the course of 
wear. A generous oil groove takes the guesswork out of lubrication. And 
then they are painstakingly finished to mirror smoothness. ~ If you manu- 
facture earth movers—or motor cars—or lift trucks—or machine tools—you 
know how important good bearings are. It will pay you to specify Bower! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e Detroit 14, Michigan 


BOWER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracles. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 
lightweight metal! 

Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 
coal into shower curtains! Even 
more fabulous is the ability of the 
research chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
to form entirely new substances 





“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


How much salt water 
contains 5-million tons of metal ? 


never found in nature. 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alone the chemical 
industry now produces over fifty- 
thousand compounds. 

The vast changes in our econ- 


omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of the forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies. 

Only under a system of free 
competitive enterprise can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 
essential to such progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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These bedside opinions are important 


to your company 


An employee laid up by an accident has 
lots of time to think about the place where 
he works. 

And plenty of opportunity to voice his 


opinions to fellow employees and friends! 


Whether or not these bedside opinions 
will advertise your plant as a good place 
to work depends to a great extent on the 
handling of the injured employee’s Com- 


pensation insurance benefits. 


He must feel that his payments are fair 
—know that he gets them promptly. He 
should be sure in his own mind that he 
has the best medical care. He wants to 


return to the job as soon as gossible—and 


in the best possible physical and mental 
shape. 

Handling Compensation insurance 
matters in a way to satisfy employees AND 
employers—no matter where your busi- 
ness is located—calls for a large number 
of trained insurance people, readily avail- 
able to you. 

And The Travelers has them! 

Travelers Claim men work out of 203 
Claim Service offices, conveniently located 
across the country—far more than any 
other company writing Compensation in- 
surance. So benefits can be processed 
efficiently and paid promptly. 


The Travelers 


These Claim Service men provide phy- 
sicians, surgeons, specialists, and consulte, 
ants to serve the injured employee—a 
service that assures him of the best physi- 
cal care and hastens his return to the job. 

And above all, with Travelers Compen- 
sation insurance, you get the services of 
the world’s most competent staff of Safety 
Engineers to help you reduce accidents 
and cut your insurance costs. 


Let your Travelers agent or broker tell 
you more about Travelers Compensation 
insurance and how Travelers service can 
increase the value of this insurance—-to 


you and your employees. 


lhe ‘Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insur- 


an 


ce Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance 


Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 





Why is the 


scrap 
situation so 


critical? 


An interview with J. L. MAUTHE, President 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


Why are you concerned about iron and steel 
scrap, Mr. Mauthe? 

Our inventories are critically low and 
the present scrap flow is not sufficient to 
maintain capacity steel plant operations. 
Furthermore, if the flow of scrap is not in- 
creased, a curtailment of steel production is 
inevitable. 

The industry is using all the pig iron and 
all the home scrap that is available. The 
balance of our metallic requirements must 
be made up through procurement of pur- 
chased scrap. Every ton of scrap that we do 
not get represents a ton of steel that we can- 
not make. 

How much scrap does the industry need? 

In 1950, 96,700,000 tons of steel ingots 
and castings were produced, requiring over 
61,000,000 tons of iron and steel scrap. 

In 1951, over 65,000,000 tons of scrap 
will be required, and even more will be 
needed in 1952. 


Where does scrap come from? 

About 58% of the total scrap required is 
produced by the ingot and casting makers, 
and is known as “home” scrap; the balance 
of 42% is “purchased” scrap and is procured 
from outside sources. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


Purchased scrap generally falls into two 
categories: Scrap from current fabrication 
and that which is the result of obsolescence. 

There are three important sources from 
which we get obsolete scrap, much of which 
is dormant:- 

1 - Obsolete machinery and equipment 
in every industrial plant, at the oil 
fields and on the farms. 

Battlefield scrap, obsolete ships and 
war material, surplus machinery 
and equipment, which government 
can make available. 
Countless old automobiles and 
trucks, which are rusting away in 
automobile wrecking yards in every 
section of the country. 
What can be done to increase tonnage of 
purchased scrap? 

This scrap must be made available im- 
mediately! All industry and government 
must awaken to the critical nature of the 
situation. They must realize that if we do 
not get the scrap, they will not get the steel! 


YOU CAN HELP - YOU MUST HELP! 
NO SCRAP - NO STEEL 





Youngstown, Ohio 
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Above the Flooded River. Poised a few feet above the swirling 
flood, a telephone repairman tests a cable on a bridge between 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri, while his 
companion uses a walkie-talkie to co-ordinate repair work. In 
other places, telephone men were forced to take to boats. 


Meeting the Emergency. Telephone people not only worked val- 
iantly to restore service but to keep it going. Dikes were thrown 
around telephone offices. Switchboards raised above rising wa- 
ters. Emergency power plants set up. Mobile radio telephones 
rushed to towns where telephone offices were washed out. 


FIGHTING THE 

NATION’S 

COSTLIEST 
FLOOD 


From the flooded sections of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma have come stories of 
the loyalty, skill and courage of telephone 
people in one of the Nation’s worst floods. 


Many returned from vacations to help. 
In one town, a single radio appeal for former 
operators brought twice as many as were 
needed. Hundreds of trained telephone 
people from other states were rushed to the 
scene to help their fe!low workers. 


Once again the Western Electric Company 
— the Bell Systen’s manufacturing and sup- 
ply unit — proved ‘its value in an emergency. 


(Advertisement) 


By plane, fast freight and truck it rushed 
millions of feet of cable and wire, telephones, 
switchboards and other needed equipment. 


No one can tell when or where such emer- 
gencies will occur, but the Bell System has 
to be ready and able to handle them when 
they happen, That means financially able as 
well as physically able. 


This points up again that it takes a finan- 
cially strong telephone company, wiih a 
strong supply organization like Western 
Electric, to give the Nation the service it 
requires. 


Flying to the Flood Front. 


Part of one hundred Long 
Distance operators who 
were flown from NewYork, 
Louisville and Chicago to 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
where a flood of calls fol- 
lowed the flood of waters. 
With traditional Bell 
System speed and team- 
work, they pitched in to 
help at busy switchboards 
in the stricken areas. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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IMPROVED PRODUCT 
APPEARANCE.... 


Elechic 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 
meAgrionas HORSEPOWER 


an end result of special engineering 


Universal motor ports for portable A motor engineered for compact assem- 
electric tools, garage equipment blies . . : as computing machines and 
and other industrial devices. other motor driven office equipment. 


- 


An outstanding hair dryer motor. Hos 
radial fins to improve radiation, self- 
oiling type bronze bearings, and rubber 
grommeted lugs to insure quiet, vibre- 
lionless operation. 


Compactly designed turbine 
provides dependable operation 
for canister-type vacuum cleaner, 


Appearance, an important factor whatever the service of the 
product, often can be greatly improved by the use of 4 specially 
engineered Lamb Electric Motor. 

For example, reduction in product weight and compactness -— 
two major steps in giving a product greater eye-appeal — 
frequently can be obtained with a Lamb Electric Motor, if it is 
considered in the early stages of product development. 
Teaming up of your engineering department and ours also 
may result in product design changes which will improve 
product performance and lower cost. 


_ The Lamb Electric Company ® Kent, Ohio 
THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA’S Find PRODUCTS 
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in BUSINESS 
this WEEK eco 


¢ Aluminum 


A big new producer has ease 
emerged. 





* Steel 


Despite the talk, there’s not enough 
of it yet, but the day is in sight. P. 150 


° Oil 
You can make it synthetically—but 
will it cost 1l¢ or 41¢? P. 70 


¢ Paper 


With holes punched in it, it'll run 
a machine tool for you. P. 48 


* Cloth 


The California designers may not 
put so much of it on the girls as other 
people do, but they claim they do it 
just as smartly as anyone. P. 78 


* High Explosive 


A new way of delivering it may cre- 
ate a new industry. P. 106 


° Advice 


It’s rapidly becoming a commodity 
of commerce—but no one knows much 
about it. F527 
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BECAUSE BOWLING PINS TAKE SUCH EXTREME PUNISHMENT, they need a 


finish that can resist hard knocks without chipping or cracking—added 


quired for perfect play. A special formulation of tough, durable Du Pont 
lacquer meets these requirements—keeps thousands and thousands of 


bowling pins in service over longer periods of time. 


protection against splintering, which destroys the bounce and balance re- 


TENPIN FINISH 
WITH NINE LIVES 


Du Pont Lacquer for Bowling Pins—typical 
of the 12,000 Du Pont finish formulas 
working for industry today 


@ Today the extra life of bowling pins finished with a 
} special Du Pont lacquer is a vital factor in the efficient 
operation of the country’s most progressive bowling alleys. 


The formulation of a finish to withstand the continuous, 
crashing impact of 16-lb. balls, bowled at hurtling speeds, is the 
result of alert teamwork with a leading manufacturer—another 
example of Du Pont knowledge and experience at work. 


WHETHER THE WEATHER blows hot or cold, these transformers are ready. They've 
just been sprayed with a coat of DULUX. Specially formulated to resist sudden 

temperature changes without blistering or cracking, this heavy-duty Du Pon 

enamel provides years of protection for outdoor equipment. And its high resist® 
ance to hard knocks, staining and weathering cuts maintenance costs to a minimumge 
Whether you seek a finish that makes your product last longer 

—that adds beauty and sales appeal—that requires special 

properties to fit some particular necd—or a finish that may 

reduce over-all production cost—contact the Du Pont Finishes 

sales technician in your area or write to the address below. 


For a free 52-page handbook, ‘Testing Methods for Finishes,” 
which takes you behind the scenes and tells how to determine the 
working characteristics and qualities of many finishes, write today 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dept. B11, Finishes 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DEPEND ON DU PONT FOR BETTER FINISHES 


PAINTS + LACQUERS + ENAMELS + VARNISHES + THINNERS « STAINS 


AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR INDUSTRY HOW FAST WILL A FINISH FAIL? The EYE-CATCHING SALES APPEAL is making 


DUCO and DULUX are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Accelerated Weathering Cabinet gives 
Du Pont paint chemists a speedy an- 
swer on the probable rate of fading and 
chalking. It exposes finished test panels 
to the destructive ultra-violet rays of 
a carbon arc. And to increase the se- 
verity of the test, water is sprayed on 
the panels for eighteen minutes of 
each two-hour cycle. 


Du Pont DULUX the favorite top-coat 
finish of more and more furniture 
manufacturers. DULUX produces a 
rich sheen of lasting beauty that spells 
quality to the most exacting home owner. 
Moreover, because one spray coat does 
the job of multiple coats of lower-solids 
finishes, DULUX can cut top-coat costs 
by 30%, application time by 50%. 





Wherever they handle food 


youre sure to find Stainless Steel 


OU’LL encounter stainless steel before you 

even get inside many a restaurant these days 
—on the marquee, building-front, sign or show 
window. There’s a lot more in the dining-room— 
on the tables, the serving-stands, and in decora- 
tive notes. And back in the kitchens there’s a 
veritable blaze of shining stainless steel ... uten- 
sils, cabinets, work surfaces, ovens, mixers, walk- 
in refrigerators, washing machines—almost every- 
thing you see, everywhere you look. 

Now, why? Because the chefs like it? Yes, partly. 
But mostly because restaurant and hotel men 
and food processors are good businessmen—and 
Allegheny Metal is good business! No metal com- 
mercially available today is as hard, strong and 
resistant to corrosion, heat and wear as stainless 
steel. No other metal cleans as easily, quickly and 


You can make it BETTER with 


cheaply, or gives as lasting service in the long run. 

Those are values that make Allegheny Metal 
a vital material for many other essential uses 
beside the food industry. @ We’re continuing to 
spend many millions of dollars to increase our 
production; but in addition, let us help you to 
find ways of using stainless steel more advan- 
tageously, and make the supply go farther. 

* * * a ~ 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
plants. @ Address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


Wad 3261 


Allegheny Metal 
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Business, clearly, is waiting for something to pop it off dead center. 

Up to now, crosscurrents have almost exactly canceled out: Higher 
activity in the capital goods industries has been washed out by the declines 
in most consumer goods lines. 

But a change is shaping up. Consumers already are buying a little more 
freely—and this coincides with the steady rise in government spending. Will 
that bring the upturn? Business is watching hopefully. 








o 
Employment figures clearly show the static condition of business. 
In October more people had jobs than ever before for that month. That's 
in line with the high level of the economy. 
Nevertheless, there was no change worth reporting from September. 
A few more people were working on farms, and a few more in factories, but 
the changes were too small to have any significance. 





s 
Unemployment continues right around the 1.6-million mark. It can‘t 


go much lower. But it shows no tendency to go higher, either; people who 
quit or are fired, on balance, find new jobs almost at once. 








* 
Consumers’ disposition to save rather than spend shows through even 
in the figures for on-the-cuff sales. 


People are buying less on credit than in any autumn since the war ended. 
Strikingly, charge accounts (which are subject to no restrictions) went down 








by $43-million from July to the first of October. 
In the same period, all consumer credit went up $221-million. A year 
earlier, during the buying scare, it was up by $1-billion. 
e 
Easing of the rules on instalment credit gave no more than a mild stimu- 
lant to lagging retail lines. 








In the first two months after the Federal Reserve’s Regulation W was 
modified, the volume of instalment credit rose only $251-million; a little less 
than half of that was on autos. 

A year ago, instalment debt went up three times that fast. 

As for noninstaiment credit, the figure declined some $30-million for 
the two months, against a rise of nearly $300-million a year earlier. 


Some of the upturn in retail sales late in October was a rush to beat the 
new excise taxes. For example, the big item in last week's 6% rise for New 








York City department stores was on pre-excise liquor buying. 
Yet the stores also thanked cooler weather for better clothing sales. 
* 


Corporations have more working capital than ever before (page 144). 
Yet management rarely has been more concerned about ready cash (page 19). 

One of the things that many people forget is that much of today’s work- 
ing capital isn’t derived from earnings retained in the business. 

Take the second quarter this year. The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion reports a gain of $1.2-billion in corporations’ net working capital. 

But nearly half of that was raised through sale of securities. 


And much the same is true of money invested in plant and equipment. 
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BUSINESS WEEK While industry was laying out $5.6-billion on capital improvements, it had 
to go to the public for more than $2-billion in new money. 
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Wage negotiations are coming at a difficult time. The squeeze on 
profits—between rising costs on the one hand and higher taxes on the other— 
is very likely to stiffen management attitudes on wage rates. 

& 

Business failures are fewer—but they also are more costly. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s latest report lists 620 failures in September. That's 
the lowest in a year, except for last February. 

But liabilities involved rose to $26,643,000. That's the highest monthly 
total, with no exceptions, in more than a year. 

& 

That rural market for factory goods is in fine shape in spite of some 
declines in prices of farm products. 

Washington figures that net incomes of farm operators this year will 
add up to just about $15-billion. That isn’t a record (the top was $17-billion 
in 1947), but it’s: $2V4-billion better than last year. 

And don’t forget that this market depends on what the farmer is worth 
as well as what he earns. Total agricultural assets, as of the start of this year, 
are placed at $143-billion, rising 13% in 12 months. 

But this isn’t all gravy. If these holdings were valued in terms of 1940 
dollars, the rise in assets would have been only 2%. 

* 

Here are some changes to look for in California’s farm market: 

About 91,000 acres will be taken out of cotton. Declines also are pre- 
dicted for some other crops overplanted this year—rice, canning tomatoes, 
beans, flaxseed. 

Those prospects are cited by experts from the University of California’s 
agricultural college and the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

They advocate more cereals, alfalfa, pasture, and sugar beets. 

e 

More edible oil than expected is likely to seek a market in the 1951-52 
season. That has been the feeling in grain circles for some weeks. 

The soybean crop ripened under favorable conditions. Harvesting weather 
has been fully up to average until these last few days. 

The result, grain men feel, will be a yield in excess of the 271-million bu. 
forecast a month ago. This weekend’s crop report may show it. 

e 

Manmade rubber continues to boom, even though the suspicion is grow- 
ing that stocks of passenger car tires are getting top-heavy. 

Output of synthetic is running at a rate of 760,000 tons yearly, the 
RFC says. A rate of 860,000 tons is expected by New Year's. 

At the beginning of 1951, the annual rate was only 540,000 tons. 

« 

Lead suddenly has jumped almost to the head of the tight-metals list. 

A few months ago this metal was plentiful enough so that the Inter- 
national Materials Conference didn’t even consider allocating it. 

Then, for November, users asked five times the probable supply. 

What happened? Imports are down to one-third last year’s level; another 

PAGE 10 strike has hit domestic output; ceiling prices dried up the scrap supply. 
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a DOOM Ere 
Gulf Periodic Consultation Service contributes 
to better equipment performance and lower 
maintenance costs in scores of quarries. 


Operating at ee leading steel mills rely on 
Gulf Periodic Consultation Service to help keep 
equipment going “around the clock.” 


r 
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GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Gulf sales and staff engineers are welcome visi- 
tors as they make periodic service calls to mines, 
quarries, fleets, railroads, power and industrial 
plants that use Gulf quality oils and greases. 

For through Gulf Periodic Consultation Serv- 
ice they provide effective help on problems in- 
volving lubricants, fuels, rust preventives, sol- 
vents, waxes, cutting and special process oils. 
Their recommendations and suggestions nearly 
always result in lower-cost operation—and that’s 
exactly what they have constantly in mind! 

The knowledge and experience of these trained 


or operation. Write today for a copy of the book- 
let which explains Gulf Periodic Consultation 
Service and tells what it will do for you. Gulf 
Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company, 719 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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knowledge will save you money 
and give you better protection 


This man is your local U.S.F.&G. agent. He has spent years in study and 


practice to thoroughly understand all forms of insurance protection. 


Proper insurance protection is vital to you and your business. It re- 
quires capable, professional counsel. 

For instance, there are over 22 different policies for burglary protection 
alone. Do you know the policy that provides the exact protection you 
need? This man . . . your local U.S.F.&G. agent... knows! His advice 


is free. Consult him today 





To get the name of your nearest U.S. F.&G. agent or for claim service in 


an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 











CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
1GENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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§ Latest 
Week 


Business Week Index (above)... . . 2332 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,019 
Production of automobiles and trucks 119,247 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $32,767 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,319 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... N.A. 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,923 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., é 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 62 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +4% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 143 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 458.6 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 313.5 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 356.8 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)..........-..ccesecerceccccsccces 4.131¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)............. 62 eee eee eee 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............+.-- $2.49 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).... . . 38.99¢ 
WHOSE DUDE CHMMMEIRE, TIF o oo nc chars bine. Uae eenens.t +s Hee ac oreeiaemeeie $2.40 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 181.2 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.54% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 23% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 52,124 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks......... apo 72,648 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 20,571 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. 31,926 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Eimnplepraesk (im SITIONS) Soo. ss ons o's vie 8 a hele ee Big c's Me os October 
Unemployment (in millions)........... . . .October 

Consumer credit outstanding (in millions). September 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions)....... aja é sv. «COG 852 A a aes 
Manufacturer’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions). . .September 
Wholesaler’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions). . September 

Retailer’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)... . . . September. . . 


*Preliminary, week ended Nov N.A. Not available at press time. 


Preceding 
Week 
4233.4 


2,089 
4121,215 
$33,950 
7,234 
6,340 
1,893 


84 

64 
+10% 
155 


457.6 
315.3 
356.5 
4.131¢ 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.48 
7.77¢ 
$2.45 


180.7 
3.54% 
23% 


52,251 
72,606 
20,472 
31,940 
24,841 


Latest 
Month 


$18,810 


+tEstimate (BW el. 12'47, p16). 8 Date for "'Latest Week’’ 
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Month 
Ago 


231.9 


2,035 
112,868 
$50,421 

7,156 

6,338 

1,846 


82 

62 
+3% 
133 


465.5 
319.7 
358.4 
4.131l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.41 
36.62¢ 
$2.50 


188.3 
3.47% 
24-24% 


50,517 
71,223 
20,171 
30,878 
25,030 
Preceding 
Month 
61.6 
1.6 
$19,262 
$13,044 
$40.6 
$10,074 
$19,429 


Year 
Ago 


220.9 


1,987 
177,096 
$35,108 

6,551 

5,896 

1,954 


3.837¢ 
$41.67 
24.500¢ 
$2.22 
40.34¢ 
$3.15 


156.1 
3.23% 
13-13% 


49,471 
69,237 
16,529 
33,535 
19,860 
Year 
Ago 
61.8 
1.9 
$19,329 
$13,344 
$30.1 
$8,424 
$16,599 


on each series on request 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 


1,745 


82 
53 
+30% 


217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 


++45,210 
++71,147 
+#9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 
1946 
Average 
55.2 
2.3 
$6,802 
$3,025 
$20.5 
$5,505 
$9,359 
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OF THE MANY JENKINS VALVES installed in Western 
Electric’s new 20-acre plant, these two serve the re- 
turn cooling water from the air compressors. The 
cooling water system for the plant has a pump 
capacity of 3600 gal. per min. Water system, fed by 
500,000 gallon storage tank, also requires complex 
networks of piping and valves. A highly efficient 
water cooling and recirculating hookup permits 
re-use of 60% of the 3000 gal. per min. required in 


plant operation. 


In the new 
Indianapolis plant 


of 


... JENKINS VALVES 


As in so many of America’s most modern industrial 
structures, Jenkins Valves are also used to stand 
guard against operating failure in the world’s largest 
plant for the manufacture of telephone sets. 


Pipelines for such services as water supply, 
sanitation, and fire protection are the main arteries 
in the vast circulatory system of a modern plant. 
The choice of Jenkins Valves for vital control points 
on these lines is a significant tribute to their proved 
dependability, safety, and lasting economy. 


This confidence in the extra measure of efficiency 
and endurance built into Jenkins Valves is shared 
by the nation’s leading architects, engineers, and 
contractors in every field of construction. 


Yet, despite this extra value, you pay no more for 
Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for all 
replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond be your 
guide to lasting valve economy. Jenkins Bros., 
100 Park Ave., New York 17; Jenkins Bros., 
Ltd., Montreal. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
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Before building your hopes of a general East-West settlement too high, 
take a look around: 


Look first at Russia. For months now, she’s hinted at peace talks, 
picturing the West as the war threat. Her president even wrote Truman. 

Look next at Truman’s past attitude. He felt Russia’s moves were 
propaganda and her word wasn’t worth anything. 

Then look at the criticisms here at home, the needling of Truman for 
shrugging off Russia’s gestures and making none of his own. 

Look at the attitude of our European allies. Some are afraid we are 
so anti-Russia that we are inviting war and passing up peace. 

Then look at Churchill’s plans. He wants to talk with Stalin before 
the East-West arms race gets out of hand. 


This puts Truman under tremendous pressure. International politics 
require that he do something to combat the spreading doubts overseas that 
maybe, after all, it is U.S. policy that keeps war threats high. Domestic 
politics play a part, too. It’s important that the President do all he can 
do to prevent a war label from being pinned on his party. 

But Washington is frankly doubtful of the results. The whole attitude 
is that the West’s military strength hasn’t yet reached the stage where 
Russia will feel that now is the time to back off. Even if the Big Four 
hold face-to-face talks, it will take time to bridge the East-West gap. 


Short-term business prospects won’t be altered by a peace flurry. Our 
own arms plans are set through next midyear—the money is voted—and 
they won’t be cut. Orders for arms are being placed at a rising rate. Any 
limitation that the East and West might ultimately work out is far in the 
future. So it won’t be a factor in defense production this year or next. 


Talk of steep inflation is soft-pedaled more and more. Economists in 
the Administration who a few months ago whooped up the dangers of heavy 
pressures late this year are retreating. The shortages and scare buying 
they expected haven’t developed. 

But the danger of any sharp slide is discounted. The government fore- 
casters are split on what will follow a cease-fire in Korea. Some speculate 
that there will be a dip. But they don’t think it will be either deep or long. 


Anaconda Copper as a new producer of aluminum has been suggested 
by the General Services Administration (page 20). Here’s how it came 
about: 


A rival for the Big Three of light metal—Alcoa, Kaiser, and Reynolds 
—long has been a project of the government planners. 

Harvey Machine Co. was the likely candidate (BW—Nov.3’51,p62). 
It was in the field, making aluminum products, and anxious to spread into 
the basic metal. But it needed government financing. 

GSA proposed a “rich partner” to get around the financing problem 
and insisted that Harvey accept Anaconda on a deal. 


The freeze on new TV stations may thaw next spring. The prospect 
now is that the Federal Communications Commission will resume issuing 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 


WASHINGTON licenses along about April or May and that some 80 stations will go on 

BUREAU the air the following year. 

NOV. 10, 1951 That’ll be a boon to set makers and dealers. Stations will go first to 
areas that now are without TV. This will mean the opening of completely 
fresh markets. 





Government grabbing of hydroelectric sites may take a new setback. 
A Circuit Court of Appeals dealt the first blow recently when it said, in 
effect, that Secretary of the Interior Chapman had no business trying to 
stop a private utility from building a plant at Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Interior now is uncertain whether the case should be taken to the Supreme 
Court. And failure to appeal would amount to an invitation to private 
companies to seek more hydro licenses from the Federal Power Commission. 


Truman has tipped his hand on strategy for 1952. His orders to 
McKinney, the new party chief, are to get ready for the sort of campaign 
that won in 1948. 

It’ll be the Fair Deal again, with its bloc appeals. Party bosses are 
organizing for another “what’s-in-it-for-you”’ fight. 

Here are some highlights: 

- 


For labor—repeal of the Taft-Hartley act and a minimum wage 
raise from the present 75¢ to a “buck an hour.” 

For the aged—more social security, payable immediately. 

For the sick—government (socialized) medical service. 

For minorities—the Fair Employment Practices Commission (FEPC). 

For housewives—lower prices, especially on food. 

For farmers—a rising income, through Brannan-type subsidies. 

The frosting on the cake for everyone will be peace and prosperity— 
with the emphasis on prosperity. 


It’s a time-tried recipe. The fact that it’s old—and that there’s been 
little effort to really put it over in the past—is considered no handicap. 
The strategy rests on a venerable political idea—that voters are more 
interested in promises than in performance. 


Scandal in government is arousing voters. The elections this week 
made that clear. 

Examples: Philadelphia, where the Republicans were swept out; 
New York City, where crime-fighter Halley won the presidency of the 
City Council. It was much the same in other cities where corruption was 
a hot issue, and it points to tough going for the “ins” in 1952. 


Ike is a candidate. That’s the consensus of Washington’s political 
writers. (They, not diplomatic correspondents, covered the general’s visit.) 
Eisenhower wouldn’t talk of his plans. He had chance after chance to 
say he wasn’t interested. But he turned them off astutely, in the full 
knowledge that his action would be taken as a sign that he will run. So 
—the boom is on. 
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NISILOY 


A POWERFUL, POSITIVE INOCULANT 


| Cuts Final Cost of Gray Iron Castings 


by improving 
MACHINABILITY, GRAIN STRUCTURE, UNIFORMITY 





Sikh eet: 


BENEFITS TO FOUNDRYMEN 
BENEFITS To CASTING USERS 


Excellent Mac 
Chinable stru 


Reduces Reiects— Used for structure control of 

cast iron, Nisiloy helps your foundry meet daily 

schedules for uniform lots of machinable gray 

iron castings. 

Promotes Sound Castings — Diffusing rapidly 
throughout the melt, Nisiloy promotes a dense, 
close-grained product. 

Curbs Breakage—Even where section thickness 
varies sharply, Nisiloy serves to eliminate chilled 
edges and surfaces, thus affording a tougher cast 
iron that resists breakage in shop handling. 


i shen Resista 
tribut nce—The f, ; 
ton of finely divided PR Regrets and dis- 
ake graphite 


accomplished yj 

ith Nisj 

resistance to wear Isiloy assures highly improved 
; e 


FAR anc a Se 
eit oN 
. Korey 


! 

chilled arene, meet Nis 
chinable in aa. i — 
No Scrap Problem—Containing only elements ee to breakage in 
that dissolve freely in iron, Nisiloy permits 8eneral service, 
remelting sprues and gates in any successive 

melt without risk of adding chill-forming ele- 


y acts to eliminate hard, 
sting is thoroughly Ma- 
sections alike and less 
Machining operations and 


SR Nip tne tapatle ma 


ments. 

Fewer Base Mixtures—Often a single base mix- 
ture may be used in the cupola to which Nisiloy 
is added in the ladle, with the consequent 
flexibility of pouring off thin or thick sectioned 


ne 





castings as desired. 
For full information about this nickel-silicon 
alloy, one of the most useful products ever offered 


for improving machinability and structure of gray 
iron castings, fill in and mail the coupon below. The International Nickel Company, I 
Dept. BW, 67 Wall Street, aac York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet ti 
z er tled: 
NISILOY” for GRAY IRON CASTINGS 











At the present time, the bulk of the nick i 
being diverted to defense. Through copious Ure . 
propriate authorities, nickel is obtainable for the production 
of engineering alloys for many end uses in defense and 
defense-supporting industries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING, ‘yttit,st#<#" 








@ This question is being asked of us 
pretty frequently. 
Actually our “salesmen” are 
45 factory-trained machine tool specialists 
. field engineers whose most 
important job today is to help you 
increase production for defense in every 


way they can. For instance: 


. To help you select the type and size 
turret lathe, automatic or 
tapping machine for your job. 


. To see that you have and use the right 
tools with your present machines. 


. To make sure that you buy no 
more machines or tooling than necessary, 


. To help you 
reconvert your present machines, 


. And, as always, to recommend 
the machine you need—even if it ISN'T 
a Warner & Swasey. 
Busy as he is, your Warner & Swasey 
Field Engineer will be glad 
to help you whenever he can. He’s a good 
man to know these days. 
Get in touch with him when you have 
a machining problem. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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REPORTS from susiness WEEK reporters all over the country picture a business boom plus a... 


Prime Business Worry: Taxes 


Four months ago, when BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters across the nation but- 
tonholed businessmen to get answers 
to the question “What worries you?” 
they didn’t come up with very much 
(BW—Jun.30’51,p26). Management 
men just weren’t worrying a lot. 

Last week it was a radically different 
story. From all over the country re- 
porters kept wiring in: “They're scream- 
ing about rising costs, higher taxes, and 
the squeeze on profits.” No other prob- 
lem—including the materials shortage— 
even remotely approaches this one. (It 
got better than twice as many men- 
tions as materials shortages.) 

e The Squeeze—The vise of higher 
costs and stiffer taxes apparently is 


creating new and important ramifica- 
tions all over the country. For exam- 
ple: 

¢ Many firms didn’t think the new 
corporate taxes would be retroactive as 
far back as they actually turned out. 
So their tax reserves are too low—which 
means they have to take an extra stiff 
bite out of current profits. “You think 
General Motors had a poor showing in 
its last report?” says one Detroit indus- 
trialist. “Wait till you see mine!” 

e In lines where business has been 
rather slow, overhead often remains 
high; nobody, for example, dares cut 
his labor force these days. That puts a 
double whammy on profits. 

e Many firms report that they are 


dangerously lew on working capital and 
that the banks are getting tougher about 
making loans. 

¢ A few say that the tax bite is now 
so big that they just can’t save up 
enough money for planned expansions. 

Moreover, everybody has his fingers 
crossed on future tax hikes. A steel 
executive sums up a feeling that’s creep- 
ing all through industry: 

“In the first eight months of this 
year, we made $27-million. About $19,- 
million went to the government for 
taxes. Now how are we ever going 
to save enough to replace the plant that 
we're running three shifts a day? It 
can’t be done. When our industry has 
to rebuild, it will have to go to the gov- 
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ernment to get the cash. Then the gov- 
ernment puts a director on our board, 
and there you have it—nationalization 
through the back door.” 

e Materials—Headache No. 2 is one of 
long standing—material shortages. Yet 
it isn’t so insistent as you’d expect. Cop- 
per seems to be the really critical metal. 
Steel is hard to come by, too, but many 
firms say that you can get what you 
want by “shopping around.” That’s 
time consuming and costly, but not an 
insuperable situation. 

A few actually report that in their 
fields material shortages are easing off. 
And-—surprisingly—the amount of cuss- 
ing over CMP and its hardships is quite 
moderate. 
¢ Controls—Headache No. 3 can be 
broadly diagnosed as resulting from gov- 
ernment controls. Most businessmen 
simply express a profound ignorance of 
why so many reams of paper have to 
» flow from Washington. (Incidentally, 

all the bigger firms by this time have 
installed controls divisions of their 
own to analyze Washington orders and 
draw up a roadmap for management.) 

In Baltimore, this warmed-over ver- 
sion of an old vaudeville gag is making 
the rounds: 

“Lincoln’s Gettysburg address took 
266 words. The Ten Commandments 
took 297. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence took 300. And the new OPS 
ruling to cut the price of cabbage took 
26,911.” 

While OPS happens to be the butt 
of this particular joke, it’s the wage and 
salary boards that really burn business- 
men up. They claim that the wage-sal- 
ary people are too slow in permitting 
adjustments, that violations of the reg- 
ulations are going on right and left. 
¢ Workers—Manpower is the No. 4 
worry. But it’s a spotty one. Actually, 
very few areas have a real shortage of 
workers (BW—Nov.3’51,p34). What's 
much more common is a milling around 
in the ranks of emplovees. ‘The workers 
are keeping a sharp eye on the plants 
whose pay scales are tops in the com- 
munity, try to get jobs there. This is 
particularly painful to retailers, whose 
pay rates are traditionally lower than in 
manufacturing. 

Skilled labor is tight evervwhcre. 
Clerical and secretarial help is also gen- 
erally hard to get. 
¢ Spotty Sags—Poor business ranks be- 
hind manpower way down the list as 
only worry No. 5. And far and away 
the most mentions for this problem 
come from the textile and related indus- 
tries. Retailers and wholesalers, on the 
other hand, say the upturn is here. 

Other business worries are too spor- 
adic to tabulate. On the whole, man- 
agement still feels that optimism is 
justified and that Beardsley Ruml’s 
analogy pretty well sums things up (il- 
lustration, page 19). 
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Anaconda Gets Into Aluminum 


Copper company to take over $50-million Kalispell 
(Mont.) project, with government approval likely. Harvey 
offered minor role to give deal small-business flavor. 


A big new producer moved into the 
aluminum field this week when Ana- 
conda Copper Co. announced that it 
would take over the $50-million project 
at Kalispell, Mont. 

The announcement meant that Leo 
Harvey had lost his fight to become an 
independent producer of aluminum. If 
he stays in the Kalispell picture at all, 
it will apparently be in a minor role. 
¢ Mere Formality — Anaconda still 
lacked formal government approval 
when it made its announcement. But 
the O.K. is considered a mere matter 
of form; it was a government idea to 
get Anaconda into the deal in the first 
place. 

Mobilizers in Washington still want 
to keep Harvey in the deal in some 
role or other. That would give a small- 
business flavor to the setup and thus 
let them out of a trap that for months 
has kept them from completing their 
aluminum expansion program. 

Anaconda has wanted to produce 
aluminum for a long time. But the 
mobilizers have been afraid to approve 
its entry into the field with government 
aid. Both the Justice Dept. and Rep. 
Celler’s antimonopoly committee have 
been pressing the mobilizers to get a 
small independent into the field. Ana- 
conda is hardly that. 
eCash in Hand—What Anaconda 
could offer was the ability to raise the 
needed cash—something no other new- 
comer to the field could do. Harvey 
had been counting on a $46-million 
government loan. Anaconda could 
raise all the money needed for a plant 
with a 54,000-ton annual capacity. And 
mobilizers believe they can call on Ana- 
conda to double their capacity, if 
necessary. 

Anaconda’s plans differ from Har- 
vey’s in important respects: 

e It will obtain its bauxite con- 
centrates from other American com- 
panies. 

e It is not going to construct an 
alumina plant. 

eIt is not going to build ore 
boats, as Harvey had planned to do. 

Harvey’s yielding to Anaconda was 
forced; Jess Larson, boss of resources 
expansion, held the shotgun. Harvey 
was told that the only way he could 
get into aluminum production was to 
make the Kalispell site—already assigned 
to him—available to Anaconda. Harvey 
also had to toss his power contract with 
Bonneville into the pot. In return, the 
government said he could retain some 


kind of voice in the management and 
an assured supply of aluminum. 

Anaconda had ideas of its own about 
Harvey’s role. It announced he would 
have “‘a small minority interest.” 

The spelling-out of Harvey’s relation- 
ship with Anaconda may yet wreck the 
mobilizers’ plans. He long resisted gov- 
ernment suggestions that his way would 
be cleared if he would “take a rich 
partner.” 
¢ Fishing—In one session with General 
Services Administration officials, months 
ago, Harvey learned who would be ac- 
ceptable. To find out what U.S. 
negotiators had in mind when they 
suggested a wealthy partner, he first 
suggested the three established pro- 
ducers, Alcoa, Kaiser, or Reynolds. GSA 
said no. Harvey then suggested Ana- 
conda and got a quick yes. But he 
brushed off the idea on the grounds 
that he “didn’t take partners.” Later, 
convinced that he’d never get started 
on his own, Harvey gave way. 

If he insists on a bigger management 
role than Anaconda wants to give, the 
deal can still fall through. Mobilizers 
would then have to face their monopoly 
critics without Harvey as a front man. 


Navy Strikes Oil 
In Alaskan Reserve 


It looks as if the $50-million the 
Navy pumped into its 35,000 square 
mile Petroleum Reserve No. + in 
northern Alaska is going to pay off. 
Capt. R. H. Meade, director of Naval 
Petroleum Reserves, in Denver, just an- 
nounced that five test drillings near 
Umiat revealed a pool containing an 
estimated 151-million bbl. of oil. 

It now looks as if the 825-mile pipe- 
line, from the reserve to the all-weather 
Southern Alaskan ports of Valdez or 
Cordova is economically feasible (B W— 
Jul.6’46,p31). According to W. T. 
Foran, oil consultant who conducted 
geological surveys in the area as a Naval 
officer about six years ago, such a pipe- 
line should cost about $80-million. 

Foran considers it “the most attrac- 
tive, yet untested petroliferous area in 
the Western Hemisphere.” 

A year ago, the Navy was ready to 
abandon this project. Now that it’s 
hit the jackpot, the petroleum world 
is going to watch closely just how the 
Navy will proceed in developing Re- 
serve No. 4. 
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The National Horse Show made its 
68th appearance at New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden last week. The big 
news was the debut of the first civilian 
U.S. Olympic equestrian team. 

Since the Army Cavalry team dis- 
banded after the 1948 Olympic games, 
the U.S. has been without a team for 
international competition. That is, un- 
til last year, when a group of business- 
men-sportsmen put up nearly $250,000 
for a U.S. team to compete in next 
summer’s Olympics. The team is get- 
ting its first real workout at the Garden, 
jumping in competition with four other 
international teams. On opening night 
the U.S. team captured a third and a 
fourth prize. 

But in spite of the hoopla, it looks as 
though these competitions may be a 
disappearing sport in this country. Eu- 
ropean teams are government subsi- 
dized, but not many U.S. backers these 
days can afford the price of a good 
jumper (Miss Budweiser, donated by 
August Busch, Jr., cost $20,000), plus 

additional expenses. Even the 10-day 
BLACK CADRE OF FRANCE, masters of | U.S. EQUESTRIAN TEAM contestant, show, which cost $36,000 in 1883, will 
tricky techniques, line up for demonstration Mrs. Durand, waits tensely for her turn in run up a bill this year of $250,000— 
of European horsemanship. the jumping contest. and that ain’t hay. 


cad >.¥ 
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TROOPS IN BEING are what Eisenhower wants. A quicker, smaller program in Europe does it, fits the new policy. 


(= Cold War: A Way Out, Quick Strength 


l'his week the tone of the cold war, 
the balance of forces, is visibly chang- 
ing. After a year and a half of rearma- 
ment and policy realignment, the U.S. 
is ready to take another look at its posi- 
tion in the cold war—and there’s a sus- 
picion that the Russians may be doing 
the same thing 

With armistice 


PROPAGANDA AND 


Peace is in the air this week—at least 
a lot of people seem to be talking about 
peace. 

e Winston Churchill, in London, 
wants new talks between the Western 
chiefs of state and Joseph Stalin, aimed 
at ending the cold war 

e Unconfirmed rumors leaked out 
of Paris that U.S. ambassador Philip 
Jessup already is talking peace secretly 
with Russia’s Jacob Malik 

¢ Most important of all, the U'S., 
Britain, and France handed the U.N. 
General Assembly a full-blown, seven- 
point disarmament proposal. President 
‘Truman, in Washington, announced 
the move to the nation and appealed to 
the Kremlin to go along 
e Twist—None of this talk boosts the 
chances of an earlv truce in the cold 
war one jot. True, some experts have 
had a feeling—and it’s been just a feel- 
ing—that some change was taking place 
in Moscow. No one in Washington, 
though, seriously expects Stalin to buy 


talks still grinding 
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along in Korea, the U.S. took the first 
steps in a new policy of opening doors 
through which the Russians can walk 
any time they happen to feel peacefully 
inclined. 

And at the same time, Gen. Eisen- 
hower laid out for Truman a scaled- 
down but more workable plan for 
putting Europe into defensible shape. 


NEGOTIATION, BOTH 


the Western 
soon. 

But the new proposal does give a 
positive twist to Western policy, which 
everyone acknowledges has been badly 
needed. “Military containment of com- 
munism” is negative—and has failed to 
rally ere enthusiasm cither here or 
abroad. At worst, it looked too much 
like a passive drift towards war. At best, 
it promised no clear-cut solution. 

Now the West at least has a blueprint 
for a negotiated peace—giving the non- 
Communist world something to shoot 


disarmament program 


at. 
e World Shift-The new Western 
peace offensive does reflect the shift in 
the world balance of power in favor of 
the West that has occurred in the last 
vear. A vear ago the West wouldn’t 
have dared to launch a concrete peace 
drive for fear of taking the steam out of 
its own rearmament. 

Now we are confident no amount of 
peace talk will stall U.S. rearmament 


as long as armed strength is necessary. 
Indeed, some peace talk can actually 
promote rearmament in Western En- 
rope by easing fears as to U.S. inten- 
tions. 

In Europe confidence in the U.S. has 
been waning as rearmament imposed 
new hardships on the man in the street. 
He had a growing tendency to believe 
the Communist and neutralistic charges 
that the U.S. was to blame for the cold 
war and was pushing Europe toward 
the hot war. 
¢ Outside Chance—There’s always an 
outside chance that the Kremlin will 
fit deeds to its words of peace and agree 
to call off the cold war, if the West 
meets it halfway. We can’t afford to 
miss.this chance if it comes. 

Earlier, there wasn’t the faintest 
chance the Kremlin really would call 
off the cold war on any terms. The 
chance still is faint, but it’s there. Top 
U.S. experts on Russia think the U.S. 
military buildup and growing unity have 
made Stalin stop and think. 

So the West will continue to open 
new doors to the Russians. The theory 
is that some day, when the West grows 
strong enough, the Russians may walk 
in. This hope in itself will give the 
Western peoples some focal point for 
their rearmament efforts beyond a war 
that nobody wants. 

¢ Proposals—Here is the guts of the 
Big Three disarmament proposal: 
(1) The Korean War must be halted 
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before any progress toward peace can 
> made. 

(2) The U.N. should undertake a 
continuing census of all weapons, in- 
cluding atomic arms. This should be 
done in stages, starting with conven- 
tional weapons and moving up to secret 
and atomic weapons. This census would 
be verified by continuous international 
inspection at all stages. 

(3) Once the census was completed, 
a formula for limiting armaments would 
be worked out in the U.N. It would 
be based on setting limits on the per- 
centage of national income that could 
be devoted to armaments, plus a per 
capita armaments ceiling. 

(4) The Baruch Plan would remain 
the basis for any atomic control until 
a better plan came along. 

The Russians would be sure to gag 
on many of these points, even if they 
really wanted disarmament. For ex- 
ample, they could point out that any 
arms quota based on a fixed percentage 
of national income would give the 
wealthy U.S. a huge edge over the 
U.S.S.R. But the Big Three plan is just 
a first offer—something from which to 
bargain. The West would be willing to 
discuss modifications if the Russians 
showed any sincere desire to work out a 
deal. 
¢ Six Months—This program is no 
hasty impromptu gesture. Russian ex- 
perts of the Big Three governments 
have been hammering it out for the 
last six months. The idea was born 
during the sterile Big Four deputies 
talks last spring in Paris. Western 
negotiators got the feeling at Paris that 
they had the Russians off balance for 
the first time since the start of the cold 
war. They figure the Paris meeting 
taught the Kremlin that its tried and 
true tactics weren’t working any more, 
that it would have to take a new line. 

The Kaesong negotiations and the 
San Francisco Japanese treaty con- 
ference may well have confirmed 
Stalin’s belief that he’d have to change 
his game. The U.N. refused to be 
tricked out of its battlefield victories at 
the Kaesong conference table. San 
Francisco was a double-barreled triumph 
for the West. It added Japan’s strength 
to the free world’s ranks and won the 
support of the wavering Asian nations. 

So the experts figure the Politburo 
has been casting about for a new 
strategy in the last six months. They 
guess that the shift-when and if it 
comes—will be towards an attempt to 
come to terms with the West. The 
only other possible change would be a 
more belligerent policy. That could 
lead to war in short order. And West- 
ern statesmen are pretty sure Stalin 
doesn’t want a war now. 

The new Big Three disarmament 
proposal is the West’s attempt to get 
in ahead. It will call the bluff if Mos- 
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cow’s possible policy shift is phony. 
It will provide the basis for serious 
negotiation if the Kremlin really de- 
cides to pull in its horns. 

Nobody knows when the Kremlin 
will decide for or against a new policy 


line or what exact torm it will take. 

But the West now is ready for it. 
And the disarmament proposal, mean- 
while, will make good propaganda am- 
munition for the West while Stalin is 
making up his mind. 


Il. NATO ARMY: SMALL, QUICK, DEFENSIVE 


Last week General of the Army 
Eisenhower put his chips on the White 
House table. He told Truman and the 
Pentagon brass that he had to have 
some combat-ready forces fast, to stave 
off possible Red Army thrusts. 

He also insisted that economic pres- 
sures on Europe be eased. 
¢ Odds Are—Eisenhower hasn’t com- 
pletely sold his plan to the White 
House and Pentagon. The Chiefs of 
Staff have asked for time to figure out 
what the plan would mean in terms of 
its effect on U.S. forces—and Truman 
is still weighing the political conse- 
quences. 

But odds are the general will get his 
way. The only alternative is a swift 
deterioration of the Western alliance. 

Here’s what Ike demanded: 

¢ Stepped-up shipments of arms 
to equip about 35 crack divisions by 
December, 1952. 

¢ A mid-1956 target date for com- 
pletion of the median-term European 
rearmament program, instead of the 
present mid-1954 target. 
e Action—That would mean shipment 
of this fiscal year’s $5-billion worth of 
Atlantic Pact weapons from the U.S. 
within the next few months. 

Right now, most would have to come 
from continental U.S. forces, such as 
training commands. 
¢ Consequence— U.S. arms output 
would have to be stepped up to fill the 
gaps left at home. And that would 
spell more cutbacks in U.S. civilian 
production. 

This is political dynamite in an elec- 
tion vear. Administration economists 
theorize: Small business failures would 
skyrocket, and unemployment would 
rise during a further switchover to 
arms. 

e Aim—Purpose of all this would be 
to shift a lot of the economic pressure 
off Europe’s economy. European re- 
armament contracts, scheduled to be 
filled by 1954, now would be spread 
over two additional years. Europe's 
main effort in the next year would be 
recruiting the troops to carry U.S. 
arms. 

¢ Hard Facts—Hard military and eco- 
nomic realities forced Ike’s hand. 

NATO’s front-line army still isn’t in 
sight. U.S. arms deliveries are esti- 
mated to be as much as 80% behind 
schedule. Europeans—except the British 
—are dragging their feet, both on re- 
cruiting and on weapons production. 
And Europe’s economy is buckling 


under the load of the present unrealis- 
tic rearmament program (page 124). 

Danger of a European economic 
crisis, in fact, threatens to undermine 
the whole rearmament effort. Mean- 
while, Ike fears that the danger: point 
for a possible Russian attack is drawing 
closer. So he’s settling for a bird in the 
hand—35 real divisions by the end of 
1952, rather than 65 hypothetical di- 
visions in 1954. 
¢ Makes Sense—Foreign aid economists 
in Washington think adoption of Ike’s 
program would stave off a European 
economic crisis this year. They figure 
Europe could squeeze by with the pres- 
ent reduced economic aid. 

The small-army idea makes military 
sense, too. Here’s why: 

e If war is imminent, the West 
would give top priority to a fast buildup 
in Europe, anyway. 

¢ If world tension slacks off, the 
35 divisions might be all we'd need to 
deter the Reds, and partial economic 
reconversion to peacetime would be 
easier. 

e Finally, if tactical atomic 
weapons become a reality soon, it 
would be easier and less costly to build 
atomic divisions from scratch than to 
reconvert conventional forces. 

Many Washington officials figure 
Ike’s plan will also reduce the actual 
danger of war. The 35-division army 
could provide tough opposition to a 
Russian thrust at the channel. At the 
same time, it doesn’t pose as a threat 
for Western invasion of Red-held ter- 
ritory. This should reduce Stalin’s fears 
of a preventive war and his tempta- 
tion to beat us to the punch. 

That’s how you can jibe Eisenhower's 
plan with Truman’s peace bid this 
week. It helps to convince the world 
that our arms building is defensive, not 
aggressive. 
¢ Needed a Hypo—Whatever the re- 
action, it was high time something was 
done. The whole NATO structure was 
beginning to wear at the seams. Mount- 
ing inflation and balance-of-payments 
deficits were swelling the ranks of Com- 
munists and neutralists. 

Up till now, Eisenhower has been 
able to hold NATO together largely by 
his personal prestige and popularity in 
Europe. But only concrete results in 
the near future can keep the charm from 
wearing thin. Ike hopes that the mere 
existence of even a small, but well 
equipped, army in Europe will spark 
European morale. 
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DiSalle’s Lid Holding on Beef Prices 


@ There just isn't any meat famine, despite dire pre- 
dictions when slaughtering quotas were banned. 


® Cattle are flowing to markets in good quantity, with 


still more in sight for next year. 


@ Actual production of dressed meat is regaining levels 
of previous year. That's what counts for the steak-seeker. 


It looks as if Mike DiSalle is winning 
the beef-price battle. 

When Congress knocked out the 

Price Stabflizer’s plans for slaughtering 
quotas (BW-—Sep.29’51,p22), there 
were dire hints around Washington that 
DiSalle might have to “decontrol’”’ beef. 
Many an expert figured that DiSalle 
would have to throw in the towel or see 
| the flow of beef dry up. 
» But stock men early this week broke a 
» 10-year record in sending cattle to the 
big Chicago market. Sales on the first 
* Monday of November topped any for 
» that day since 1941—and broke steer 
= prices 50¢ to 75¢ a 100 Ib, 

So the great meat shortage isn’t in 

sight. Matter of fact, we’d have had a 
+ famine by now if it were coming. 
¢ More Coming—And prospects are 
* good that supplies of beef will pick up 
> smartly next year. 
) Market reports across the country 
* show that Monday’s record sales were 
_ no fluke. The big fall run of cattle mar- 
ketings—it always sets in when cold 
» weather hits—is just about at its peak. 
Inspectors checking receipts of cattle 
> and calves at the nation’s 12 major mar- 
kets report that about as many head 
| have been coming in lately as did a year 
ago. ‘ 

More important to steak buyers, the 
* actual output of dressed meat—the week- 
by-week production of beef in federally 
inspected plants—is getting back to its 
year-ago levels. 
¢ Summer Lag—Production lagged all 
through the summer. Held down by 
the price ceilings, legitimate packers 
steadily fell behind their 1950 produc- 
tion marks. The drop wasn’t too bad 
across the country, but there’s no doubt 
it put some pinch on supplies. House- 
wives here and there found their 
butchers were fresh out. But the pinch 
wasn’t anything like the shortages in 
the early part of World War II—short- 
ages that soon brought beef rationing. 

The figures that might measure the 
real shortages aren’t all in—and they 
never will be. Some beef was diverted 
to country packing houses—smaller op- 
erators doing business within state lines 
who don’t have to report to the federals. 
Some meat undoubtedly went into re- 
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viving the black markets—but apparently 
on only a small scale. 

e Cagey Buying—The customers, too, 
had a hand in controlling the shortage. 
OPS’ experts, watching the national 
income creep up from month to month, 
had expected an unprecedented demand 
for beef. In the past—and notably in 
World War II—workers’ wives began to 
line up at the butchers as soon as pay- 
checks swelled with new folding money. 

There’s no doubt that workers’ in- 
comes are growing. After taxes, incomes 
are now running at the rate of $226- 
billion a year—a rise of $19-billion over 
the third quarter of last year. But peo- 
ple are also saving (BW—Nov.3’51,p19) 
at an unprecedented rate. Customers— 
at least a good share of them—are ap- 
parently holding back on beef as they’ve 
held back on television sets and appli- 
ances. 
¢ Well Stocked—When it comes to 
beef on the hoof, we have more of it 
than we've ever had. The nation’s 
stock men, according to Agriculture 
Dept. estimates, have built the beef 
cattle population up to an all-time high. 

None of Chicago’s experts thinks 
that stock men have been holding cattle 
back from market in hopes of getting 
higher prices or the end of controls. For 
years now they’ve been quietly building 
up their herds to meet the steady up- 
ward trend in the nation’s demand for 
red meat. This fall Corn Belt feeders 
have had plenty of feed on hand—hay, 
grass, and the new soft corn that must 
be fed quickly. 

Feed-lot operators—-who buy range 
cattle and put the finishing pounds on 
them to make quality beef—are also well 
stocked. Chicago marketing experts 
estimate that the movement of cattle 
into feed-lots in September may have 
been as much as 17% greater than a 
year ago—and the rate kept up through 
October. ° 

These operators will have to send 
their heavy-feeding guests to market— 
some of them, now being fed on perish- 
able stocks of hay and soft corn—be- 
fore too long. So Chicago experts see 
more than a slight possibility of heavier 
marketings in 1952. Monday’s price 
break signaled a warning to feed-lot 


operators that they might be caught by 
easier prices. 

Taking a longer look ahead, Agricul- 
ture Dept.’s experts estimate that total 
meat supplies for 1952 will be 5% above 
this year. They’re discounting the out- 
look for pork—booming hog sales this 
summer undoubtedly took some of the 
pressure off beef. But they see beef sup- 
plies alone gaining as much as 11% 
in 1952—with the biggest part of the 
gain over this year expected in the sum- 
mer and fall months. 

So there’s no “beef famine” in sight 
now. 
¢ Lucky Level—This doesn’t spell the 
end of stabilizer DiSalle’s problems 
with beef. OPS was lucky enough to 
freeze beef prices high enough so that 
stock men weren’t too discouraged—but 
at least some of the newly rich cus- 
tomers were. So supply and demand 
haven’t been too far out of balance—this 
year. 

But the national income is still press- 
ing upward—and mobilization will con- 
tinue to force it up through 1952. Buy- 
ers who suddenly and unexpectedly held 
back last summer may just as suddenly 
begin to storm the counters- again— 
for television sets, textiles, and beef. 
¢ Shift—-Any upsurge in prices would 
intensify what has been DiSalle’s num- 
ber one problem—the shift away from 
the big Midwest packers. The big pack- 
ers claim that for months they haye 
been getting only 40% to 50% of 
théir normal share of the marketings. 
A lot of smalls—in New York and other 
eastern centers and on the West Coast 
—have been killing much more than 
normal. 

This dislocation in distribution is 
possible because the big packers have 
to stay within the law in the prices they 
pay for cattle. The smaller packers can 
cut corners. They snatch the cattle 
away from the bigger packers by paving 
higher prices. 

DiSalle’s enforcement drive, geared 
higher and higher recently, has un- 
covered abuses among packers. OPS 
agents have found cutters leaving bone 
and bits of fat here and there and even 
leaving sweetbreads in the carcass. In 
some cases, they've been falsifying 
weights. In others, they’ve been up- 
grading meat—all to cover their costs in 
paying higher prices for steers. 

Wholesalers and butchers, in turn, 
have to recoup their losses. So, OPS 
charges, they have been upgrading— 
misrepresenting—cuts to customers. Or 
they may short-weigh customers, leave 
a lot of fat on that is normally trimmed 
off or even resort to good old-fashioned 
under-the-counter sales at above-ceiling 
prices. 
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HEISIG: “Possibly further moderate price increases.” 


tl 


PARADISO: “Demand for most durables will exceed supply.” 





MRS. WICKENS: “Next year will be full of paradoxes.” 


KOFFSKY: “Another $25-billion to $32-billion in the economy.” 


U.S. Economists Play It Close to Vest 


By definition, government economists 
are articulate, afhrmative, and anything 
but retiring. But at this particular mo- 
ment, the federal forecasters are saying: 
“We'd rather not go on record on 
what’s ahead for business.” 

For an all-out war, they have good, 
solid answers. Or if you let them as- 
sume conditions continue as they are 
now—something that has never hap- 
pened in the U.S.—they’ll talk freely. 

But ask them to assume there’s some 
kind of peace or truce in Korea—the 
thing that seems most likely—and you 
come away with this: They don’t know 
and don’t want to sav anything. Thev’re 
nowhere near so definite in their ideas 
aS BUSINESS WEEK reporters have 
found businessmen to be (page 19 and 
BW—Nov.3’51,p19). 
¢ “Big Picture” Blurred—All this was 
demonstrated in Washington last week 
at the Agriculture Dept.’s annual “‘out- 
look conference.” About 150 state and 
federal agricultural officials gathered to 
tap Washington’s economic party line 
—and to compare notes. 

From Agriculture Dept. itself they 
heard some fairly positive predictions on 
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specific farm commodities. But they 
got nothing very solid from the econo- 
mists who were supposed to give them 
“the big picture”—people like Louis 
Paradiso, of the Commerce Dept., 
Woodlief Thomas, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and Aryness Joy Wickens, 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
¢ Cautious Seering—The economists 
were long on explaining what has been 
happening in the last year or so. But 
all three were short on solid estimates 
of even the near future. 
Mrs. Wickens put it quite flatly: 
“Next year . . . will be full of para- 
doxes. . . . It is partly controlled, partly 
free; partly expanding, partly squeezed. 
. We have a pretty good idea of 
what’s going into it. But we can’t be 
too sure as to what will come out.” 
Thomas said that “toward the end 
of the year 1952 we are likely to have 
another big deficit.” The problem: how 
to counteract the renewed expansion of 
private spending, and to finance the 
deficit in a noninflationary way. 
Paradiso said: “Present indications 
are for some improvement in consumer 
demand. This will permit a reduction 


to more normal levels of inventories of 
many consumer goods. The rising pur- 
chasing power will be accompanied by 
a reduction in the output of consumer 
durable goods. . . .” 

¢ Party Line Frayed—One thing was 
clear—no one was willing to say point- 
blank that there'll be more inflation 
soon. This left the Administration up 
in the air with one of its basic assump- 
tions in economic policy. It’s worth 
noting that the President’s own Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers chose not to 
appear on the program—despite the fact 
that one of the trio has usually been a 
key speaker at the conferences. 

Onis V. Wells, chief of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
opening the conference, spoke of a 
changed feeling about the inflation 
threat. A year ago, he noted, there was 
a feeling that “prospective inflationary 
pressures were very great, that the whole 
price structure might well get out of 
hand.” Now, he admitted, “some peo- 
ple do seem to feel that the inflationary 
threat has about disappeared.” 
¢ One Forecast—About the most forth- 
right statement was that of Nathan M. 
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Koffsky, a top man in BAE. Koffsky 
took off from this assumption: “The 
international situation will continue 
much as it has in the past year, with 
neither a full-scale war nor the begin- 
nings of a real peace.” Then he ticked 
off the following: 

¢ Employment will be higher by 
1}-million to 14-million, but there will 
be 3-million or 34-million more in de- 
fense work. . 

e Wage rates are going to rise still 
further. 

¢Consumer incomes will be 
higher by $12-billion to $15-billion. 
e Saving and Spending—Consumers’ 
rate of saving from here on is “one of 
the crucial issues in the outlook for 
1952.” But Koffsky isn’t very hopeful 
that consumers will really loosen up and 
start spending: 

“. . . It seems more probable that 

the rate of spending will increase. Yet, 
if the defense front remains relatively 
quiet and there are no war scares to spur 
buying, the rate of savings should con- 
tinue high, even though it may not be 
so high as it is now. .. .” 
e Expanding Economy—Koffsky figures 
“25- to 32-billion as the added flow of 
dollars in the economy a year from 
now.” This would mean we'd need to 
expand our supply of goods by “some 
8% to 10% at present prices.” 

Over the past year, we’ve expanded 
production by about this much. But 
Koffsky thinks that in the year ahead 
we'll expand output by around 5% 
to 7%. 

The result: “some increase in general 
price pressures in the third quarter of 
1952 over those prevailing in the third 
quarter of this year.” 
¢ Farm Costs—Carl Heisig, another 
BAE economist, took a closer look at 
some of the things the farmer buys— 
and he wasn’t strong on the inflation 
threat either. 

For farm machinery, he figures “a 

continuation of high 1951 prices, or 
possibly further moderate price in- 
creases” next year. A fertilizer price rise 
“of about 4% or 5% is expected this 
fall.” Prices of building materials and 
supplies and fencing materials are ex- 
pected to continue at present levels, 
Heisig said, “or slightly higher.” Pesti- 
cide prices should continue “near pres- 
ent levels” next year. Feed prices— 
which one group of farmers pav to an- 
other group of farmers—“may average 
about 5% higher.” 
¢ The Labor Force—On employment, 
BAE’s Louis J. Ducoff analyzed where 
the predicted increase of 34-million 
more workers in defense plants will 
come from: 2-million from nondefense 
industry, 800,000 from normal growth 
in the labor force and from reduction 
in unemployment, 800,000 from “new” 
or “extra” workers, and 200,000 from 
agricultural labor. 
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Steel Answer: Incentive Pay? 


WSB insists its O.K. of Jones & Laughlin plan is no 
breach of wage controls, no precedent. But talk turns more 
to some wage tieup with increased steel productivity. 


As steelmakers and steelworkers head 
toward the bargaining table, they’re 
wondering if they saw a genuine omen 
this week. They know that WSB ap- 
proved an incentive pay plan at Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., but they can’t 
measure its significance. 

WSB flared up at press reports it had 
sanctioned a plan to “increase (workers’) 
earnings as much as 35%.” The board 
insists there’s no policy question in- 
volved and no precedent for wage in- 
creases above the 5¢ or so allowable 
under c-of-] scales. 

Yet it was evident that the thinking 
of steel companies and the CIO United 
Steelworkers was turning toward justify- 
ing greater wage increases in terms of 
increased productivity (BW —Oct.13- 
”51,p32). 
¢ J&L Plan—What WSB approved this 
week was not a new plan, but a return 
to an old plan, polished up. It chiefly 
affected about 700 employees out of the 
10,000 J&L workers who are on incen- 
tive pay plans. 

Prior to 1949, J&L had an “equip- 
ment utilization” pay plan in effect. 
Then it worked out with the union a 
new type of “‘work load” incentive pro- 
gram, supposed to be an improvement. 
The 700 workers (about 7% of em- 
ployees on incentive programs) were 
shifted to the newer plan. But the idea 
never clicked. J&L and the union 
began working instead to improve the 
older plan, on which 93% of the incen- 
tive-pay personnel had remained. 

They agreed to put the improved 
“equipment utilization” plan into effect 
for all the 10,000 workers and asked 
WSB to approve. After considerable 
delay, WSB was spurred to decision by 
the starting date, Oct. 30, for J&L’s 11 
new open-hearth furnaces, so all work- 
ers on the new furnaces could start 
under the revised plan. A three-man 
division of WSB gave its O.K. 
¢ How It Works—Under the J&L plan, 
each machine is rated according to 
“practical production capacity,” as 
agreed upon by the company and the 
union. This isn’t, the agreement em- 
phasizes, the output possible “if the 
equipment ran . . . without interrup- 
tion.” It’s what the machine will turn 
out under average conditions—say 
around 74% of rated capacity. 

If 74% of actual capacity is the 
practical production capacity of a ma- 
chine, its operator gets straight pay— 
say, $2 an hour—as long as it turns out 
steel at that rate. But if production 


rises beyond 74% of rated capacity— 
regardless of the reason—the worker's 
pay rises in the same percentage. If it 
hits full capacity of 100%, the $2-an- 
hour worker would get a 35% increase, 
or $2.70 an hour. 

e What Effect?—J&L and USW 
asked the stabilization board to approve 
the plan because (1) it was in effect for 
a majority of incentive-plan employees 
before Jan. 25, 1951, in much the same 
form, and (2) it would boost steel out- 
put without being inflationary, since 
the added pay would be for added 
profit-making production. 

The steelworkers’ union added one 
caution: The new plan doesn’t take 
J&L off the hook in the coming wage 
bargaining. J&L will have to bargain on 
basic rates along with the rest of the 
industry. 

How much effect the J&L plan will 
have on bargaining in general is still 
hard to determine. Officers of USW 
are keeping mum. But the incentive-pay 
idea will surely be mentioned at bargain- 
ing tables. There will be at least a sug- 
gestion that other companies interested 
in lifting output should tie wages some- 
what to productivity. 
¢One Reservation—USW sees one 
drawback in incentive plans of this 
type. They’re applicable now only to 
workers who are in a position to control 
the “utilization” of equipment. Most 
production workers aren’t—only about 
10,000 of J&L’s 43,000 employees are 
under incentive rates, for example. The 
remainder are held to straight hourly 
rates. 

The union’s view: It isn’t fair that 
some should benefit by a chance to earn 
more just because they control the rate 
of utilization of equipment, while other 
workers—equally important to the final 
output—get only straight pay. The 
union would like to see all groups of 
workers covered in some way. 
¢ Official Policy—WSB pointed out, in 
its denial that a precedent had been set, 
that incentive-pay plans aren’t worked 
out overnight, that incentive plans be- 
ing used in the steel industry are the 
result of many years of study. 

The stabilizers are on record as say- 
ing incentive-pay increases aren’t in- 
flationary. If the increase truly stems 
from increased productivity, Eric John- 
ston said last winter, no price rise should 
result. He added that such incentives 
are desirable when the country is strain- 
ing to step up output. But WSB will 
look at each plan as an individual case. 
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RYERSON STEELGRAMS 


Following are a few paragraphs on the steel situation as we see it here at Ryerson. 
We hope you will find them helpful in making the most of available steel. 





More steel in prospect? There should be more steel moving out of warehouses 
after Jan. 1 as a result of new NPA ruling M-6A. This new regulation allows for 
stock replacement equal to 100% of average monthly receipts during the first 9 months 
of 1950. Included are all standard spec. steels — carbon, alloy and stainless. 
Previous warehouse allotment of most products was 85% of receipts during the same 
period. Despite increased allotment there probably will be very little more steel 
for the average user. Reason: more defense work on sub-contract level will probably 


absorb additional tonnage. 











Closed—end CMP likely to be finally effective January 1 at the very latest. 
The few manufacturers still without allotments from NPA should hasten to apply. 





Interim or lean alloys are in widespread use, now that standard analyses 
have practically disappeared from warehouse stocks. But reports from Ryerson alloy 
users indicate adoption of these unfamiliar steels is causing little or no 
difficulty—largely because Ryerson customers receive complete hardenability 
information with every alloy shipment. 





Straight chrome stainless is finding wider acceptance as substitute for 
restricted nickel—bearing types. Example: Type 430 — a 17% chrome stainless — 
can be substituted for Type 302 in many applications involving mild corrosive 
action. Nation's most diversified stocks of straight chrome stainless are in 
Ryerson plants. On hand for quick shipment: Type 430 sheets in over 60 sizes and 








a complete range of gauges; Type 416 bars in more than 80 sizes; also Types 410 
and 430 plates in the widely used thicknesses. 


Steel buyers are urged to consider hot rolled, pickled & oiled, welded tubes 
in 11 gauge and 3/16" walls as an alternate for hard-to-get seamless tubes in these 
same sizes. Finish is extremely good—satisfactory for any application other than 
chrome plating. And a wide range of round and square sizes is in stock. Cold 
rolled welded tubing also in good supply. 





Buyers report Government ratings for purchase of metal working machinery are 
now easier to get. Manufacturers of essential civilian goods, as well as those in 
defense work would do well to apply, since more liberal issuance of ratings will put 
unrated buyers even further down the list. 











Big national company finds cost-saving substitute for restricted high tin 
babbitt. After exhaustive tests, this firm found performance of Glyco babbitt metal 
equal to that of higher priced hard-to-get tin babbitts. Product of an exclusive 
Ryerson formula, Glyco is available in five types covering all bearing applications. 


Manufacturers finding it difficult to get aircraft alloys from stock can look 
forward to better days ahead. New amendment to Government regulation M-—6A sets up 
machinery enabling warehouses to replenish stocks. Effects of this ruling should be 
evident in warehouse stocks of aircraft alloys early next year. 








A reminder: Law requires written confirmation of orally given rated steel 
orders to be in hands of warehouse within 15 days. Since warehouses must report 
violations to Government, steel buyers are urged to confirm promptly. 





Regardless of defense—created shortages, we urge you to check with us. We will 
always be happy to work closely with you. 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: NEW YORK e BOSTON e¢ PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT e« CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND e PITTSBURGH e BUFFALO e» CHICAGO «© MILWAUKEE e ST. LOUIS e« LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO « 10-29-51 
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Now I know why 

our printer said: 
“Hammermill Bond 

saves time... saves paper!’ 


Your printer will tell you why 

typists do faster, neater work on 
Hammermill Bond. It takes quick, clean 
erasures .. . no retyping a whole letter 
because of one or two minor mistakes... 
and its firm, clear white surface lends 
sparkle to any typing done on it. 


Examine this fine letterhead paper for 
yourself. Send for The Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. The specimens it 
contains provide many practical, office- 
tested ideas to help you get the most out 
of the business printing you buy. Mail 
the coupon now for your kit. It’s free/ 


MMERA, 
we "Bonn 


You can obtain business printing on 
Hommermill papers wherever you 
see this shield on a print shop win- 
dow. Let it be your assurance of 
quality printing. 


| Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
| Please send me — FREE — The Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 








(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead. BW-11-10 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 1T 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLI 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Election Day retail sales ranged from a 
gain of 15% to 20% in New York 
(weather clear) to a total loss in St. 
Louis (worst snowstorm in 39 years). 
e 

26-million cars among the nation’s 40- 
million automobiles fill an_ esseritial 
need, the Brookings Institution (BW— 
Noy.3’51,p112) reported to the Defense 
Transportation Administration. DTA 
said it would continue production of 
new cars at around 4-million a year, 
enough to maintain the essential 26- 
million fleet. 


% 
Follansbee Steel Corp. will spend $30- 
million to triple the capacity of its plant 
at Follansbee, W. Va. The company 
got a certificate of necessity for a hot- 
strip mill to handle 45,000 to 55,000 
tons a month. The present mill turns 
out 25,000 tons of cold-rolled strip a 
month. 


6 
The resignation of Col. George P. Con- 
verse as president of Sperti Products, 
Inc., came to light this week. He broke 
with the company last August because, 
he said, “I didn’t get to do what I set 
out to do.” That was to unite and ex- 
pand the company’s subsidiaries. Sperti 
makes a variety of products, from sun 
lamps to brewery apparatus. 

° 
Decca Records, Inc., completed ar- 
rangements to buy 271,900 shares of 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc., stock. This 
makes Decca the largest Universal stock- 
holder. Decca hopes eventually to get 
into TV through large-scale production 
of films for telecasting. 

* 
Federated Stores is going ahead with 
construction of its chain of baby de- 
partment stores (BW—Nov.3’51,p122). 
Rumors that it wasn’t started because 
Federated’s application to NPA for 
permission to build was: (1) submitted 
unnecessarily (Federated has the ma- 
terials on hand), (2) later withdrawn, 
(3) erroneously filed by NPA in an 
“applications rejected” folder. 

2 
An “escalator” pension plan was an- 
nounced by Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity Assn. of New York. Teachers 
proposes (if the legislature approves) 
to offer policyholders the option of put- 
ting up to 50% of their payments into 
a new equity fund to be invested in 
common stocks. The effect: At retire- 
ment, policyholders would get a guar- 
anteed annual income from their regu- 
lar contract, a nonguaranteed income 
from the equity fund. Income from the 
new fund would fluctuate with stock 
prices and earnings, tending to tie pen- 
sion benefits to cost of living. 
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TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


PRODUCERS OF: FUELS © METALLURGICAL 
PRODUCTS © TENSULATE BUILDING PROD- 
UCTS © AROMATIC CHEMICALS © WOOD 
CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


How Much. Metal IN A “DOG TAG”? 


Tons! Each identification tag means a G. I.... and 

G. I.‘s must have guns, jeeps, tanks, planes, ships as well as 
countless other metal weapons and tools. Where does Tennessee 
come in? Why, in every one of these things! 


You can’t see Tennessee’s chemical and metallurgical products 
in any of them. But they’re there. And they’re in virtually 
everything the G. I. uses. The people at Tennessee 

are proud of it, too. 


The many thousands of things essential to the defense program 
take up a major part of our production now. We appreciate the 
patience of our many friends in industry during these critical 
times and are looking forward to the time when our {full 
capacities can again be available to serve them. 
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SOLVES UNEXPECTED 
PRODUCTION PROBLEM 


“We can meet that production date, may- 
be even cut costs, if we can farm out that 
special machine assembly. But we've got 
to act quickly to find a New York plant 
equipped to handle it. First, let’s . « « 


«++ check with our bank—Marine Mid- 
land. They're usually familiar with pro- 
duction facilities in their 49 communities. 
Maybe they can give us a lead on someone 
who can get the job done.” 


Reliable information about New 
York State business facilities and 
markets is as close to you as your 
telephone when your company has 
an account with The Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of New York. 

Officers of 102 Marine Midland 
banking offices have next-door- 
neighbor knowledge of local busi- 
ness and the people in it in 49 New 
York State communities. Let us 
show you how this personal knowl- 
edge can help you. 


The J 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Labor's Voice Again Divided 


Breakup of United Labor Policy Committee means 
that government agencies once again have to deal with two 
factions. Trouble is already brewing in WSB and NPA. 


A man who looked strangely familiar 
paid a call on mobilization director 
Charles E. Wilson the other day and 
announced he was ready to go to work. 

The visit would have caused no com- 

ment except that: (1) George M. Harri- 
son was about, six months tardy; and 
(2) his sponsor has ceased to exist. 
e Armistice—Last Apr. 30 was Armis- 
tice Day for Wilson and the United 
Labor Policy Committee. For two 
months this articulate mecianism of 
AFL-CIO functional unity had waged 
acid warfare against the defense chief. 
It accused him of ignoring labor and 
surrounding himself with business- 
minded assistants. 

The armistice terms, among other 
provisions, called for the appointment 
of special assistants from labor in all 
defense agencies. The man chosen for 
the job in Wilson’s office was Harri- 
son—president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks and an 
AFL vice-president. He was to rank 
with Gen. Lucius D. Clay and Sidney 
Weinberg in the intimate policy circle 
(BW—Jun.23’51,p34). A CIO man, 
David J. McDonald, secretary of the 
Steelworkers, got the post in Eric 
Johnston’s Economic Stabilization 
Agency, and so on. 

Harrison was appointed on May 1 
as a WOC (without compensation). He 
took the oath on June 8, left for Europe 
a few days later to attend a labor con- 
clave. One thing after another kept 
him from taking up his duties as a gov- 
ernment official. 
¢ No Job—Harrison’s appearance at a 
government desk now is a reminder 
that neither he nor his colleagues in 
the other defense agencies have a 
United Labor Policy Committee to re- 
port to any more. Officially, of course, 
they are government employees work- 
ing for the body politic. Unofficially, 
they were put there to see that the 
labor point of view, as distilled and 
directed by the ULPC, was not over- 
looked. When the labor members 
walked off the Wage Stabilization 
Board in February, for example, they 
avowedly acted by direction of the 
ULPC. 
¢ Shoals—Now that the ULPC has 
been disbanded and the AFL and CIO 


are going their separate, sometimes hos- 


tile, ways again, two trouble areas will 
bear watching. Wilson’s office is not 
one of them. They are the National 
Production Authority and the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

Some AFL officials will tell you, in 
fact, that a stubborn situation at the 
NPA was the rock on which the policy 
committee broke up. 

According to the AFL grievance, O. 
A. (Jack) Knight, administrative assist- 
ant to Manly Fleischmann and _ presi- 
dent of the CIO Oil Workers, disre- 
garded a compact to accept an AFL 
man as his assistant. Knight was un- 
familiar with the ways of government, 
so he selected Ted Silvey, a CIO staff 
man who had been at the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and knew 
his way around the bureaucratic maze. 

Silvey is simply unacceptable to the 
AFL hierarchy. (Ironically, Silvey car- 
ries the card of an AFL affiliate, the 
International Typographical Union.) 
Knight has refused to budge. When 
he’s away on union business, Silvey is 
in charge. 
¢ Trouble, Trouble—The federation is 
still demanding a correction and ex- 
pects to get it. It foresees the day 
when some of the metals may become 
even scarcer, and ‘“‘sudden death” sen- 
tences may have to be meted out to 
some of the users. The AFL wants to 
be sure that the entrepreneurs who em- 
ploy its members are not “done in.” 

The threat to AFL doesn’t seem so 
great as they make it out. Joe Keenan, 
secretary of the AFL Building Trades 
Dept. is sitting close to Manly Fleisch- 
mann’s right hand in the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration; and Fleisch- 
mann happens to head up NPA, the 
operating agency, as well as DPA. Kee- 
nan says he is willing to take Silvey as 
his assistant and send Dan Flanagan of 
the Teamsters over to help Knight. 

At the Wage Stabilization Board, 
the labor split has been a plague to the 
public members. They, in the last 
analysis, are answerable for the efficient 
management of the agency. 

Labor, instead of speaking with one 
voice, now speaks with two. Mechani- 
cally, that makes the tripartite board 
four-sided and slows down the work. 
It used to be that a committee meeting 
could be held with a public member, 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
SYSTEMS 


CUT AIR 


The adaptability and equipment advantages of G-E Personal 
Weather Control Air Conditioning produce important 
savings in multi-room buildings of all kinds 


Air conditioning that satisfies both building re- 
quirements and tenant desires...and yet is often sub- 
stantially lower in cost than other systems—that’s 
what you get with General Electric Personal Weather 
Control. Designed to supply year ’round comfort in 
office buildings, hospitals, hotels, apartment houses, 
and other multi-room structures, these newly-im- 











LOWER INSTALLED COST! G-E Personal Weather Control 
Systems using the individual G-E Room Air Conditioner shown above 
often require substantially lower compressor capacity than compet- 
ing systems. Application with small-size, space-saving ducts, or 
without ducts at all, can save both installation and building costs. 


LOWER MAINTENANCE COST! All air—both room and 
ventilation—is filtered, protecting coils from dust and dirt which 
have been known to cut efficiency up to 15%. Simple, inexpensive 
filter replacement takes less than a minute. No costly coil cleaning. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Before you build... before you modernize 


SEE HOW G.E. CAN HELP YO 


ONDITIONING COST 


proved G-E Systems feature unparalleled flexibility. 

Building owners like the way G-E Systems can 
be quickly adapted to office rearrangement. Archi- 
tects and engineers like the saving in space that is 
often possible because G-E Systems can be installed 
with small-size, high-pressure ducts or even without 
ducts. Tenants enjoy living and working in G. E.-air- 
conditioned buildings because they get individual 
room control of climate. 


Here are a few of the ways you save! 


LOWER OPERATING COST! Since G-E Systems often require 
less compressor capacity, there's a saving in power cost too! Room 
units in unoccupied rooms can be shut off. When load conditions 
are reduced, units can be operated without running ventilation 
equipment. And G. E.'s filters help coils maintain top efficiency. 


ty 


LOWER REPLACEMENT COST! Attractive, rugged G-E Air 
Conditioners give top performance year after year. “Never had 
to replace one,” says Clay J. Berry, The Fair Bldg., Fort Worth, 
where a 500-unit General Electric System was installed in 1939. 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning Dept., 
Sec. BW-4, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Please send me, without obligation, detailed information on 
G-E Personal Weather Control Air Conditioning Systems. 




















SITVIS 


Mechanical Lecther Products 
Boots, diaphragms, packings and 
other products give dependable service 
under difficult operating conditions. 
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PERFECT Onl Seale 


C/R seals are used in more motor 
vehicles, farm implements and in- 
dustrial machines than any other 
shaft-type sealing device. 
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an employer member, and one labor 
member present. Now there have to be 
two labor members on hand. 
* Peace Elsewhere—The other agencies , “We'll make 3 copies 
are not giving the labor federations any ed ¥ . 
particular headaches that could be ; before your shine 
traced to the ULPC dissolution. i ished.” 
McDonald, at the Economic Stabili- is fini : 
zation Agency, is acceptable to the AFL 
on routine matters, and that’s all the 
post involves right now. McDonald 
puts in token appearances and keeps 
in touch with the office through a full- 
time assistant who was moved in from 
the Steelworkers’ headquarters. 
The labor leaders never really fussed 
a great deal about the operating aspects 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
probably because they knew they could 
not supply the kind of technicians that 
agency needed. However, John K. 
Meskimen, of the AFL Railway Clerks, 
keeps his hand in there as a consultant 
on a full-time basis. 
¢ Popular Choice—As far as Wilson’s 
office is concerned, the CIO gets along 
pretty well with Harrison personally 
and probably would count on him to 
do a fair job for them. Had Harrison 
been at his post last month, he prob- 
ably would have saved Walter Reuther 
a good deal of time, trouble, and em- 
barrassment. When the UAW pulled 
a strike at 10 Borg-Warner plants, the 
Defense Dept. moved fast. A referral 
of the dispute to the wage board went 
through Wilson’s office and the White d H | 
ener before Reuther knew what was COPYFLEX spee s your vita reports 
happening. 
Had a labor man been sitting in Wil- Imagine being able to copy your ordinary translucent paper. 
son’s suite, he would have been con- operating reports (even the large No stencils, negatives, or masters 
sulted, and he in turn would have con- ones) so quickly — 1 or 100 of them, are used! You need no special room 
sulted Reuther, who never wanted the right as needed! Imagine getting lighting, no inks, no tray developers. 
dispute to go to the wage board. As exact, errorproof copies, up to 42” You simply feed in your original and 
it turned out, Reuther found himself wide, for only 2¢ (average) per sensitized Copyflex paper . . . the ma- 
ws — a to persuade hon square foot! chine delivers a ready-to-use copy. 
Point was to go back to work and let | With the new, low-cost Copyflex © You get the letterhead or form as 
s wage box 53 wee: “29” you can copy anything from _ Welll as the text. 
the wage board consider the dispute on y P P : : 
pepe. small office forms to really large = Why wait until copies are made 
«Fewer Targets for Labor—On the sized sales or inventory reports, bal- outside”, or typed (with oat" 
whole, though, labor is not so sensitive ance sheets, production schedules, quent proofreading). It’s costly an 
shaniek. Wii aaite adhin ‘ae 15 mead tu teat etc. It makes direct positive (not | unnecessary. Speed your paperwork 
; 4 negative) copies of practically any- the modern, efficient, Copyflex way. 


and the reasons are plain enough. For , i ‘ 
one thing, Gen. Clee ead Sidnew Wein- thing typed, written or drawn on Mail the coupon today. 


berg have left the Wilson circle. Both 
had been targets of ULPC. 


More than that, the AFL and the 
CIO have Wilson’s ear via another 
channel, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Mobilization Policy, a device Specialists in copying since 1897 
that euchred John L. Lewis out of a [— ———— CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 

Wilson committee post. The AFL and Dept M-111 100 Reade St. New York 13, N. Y. 
CIO on four rey Pov i seats. oa (0 Send me full details on the Model 20 Copyfiex. 
committee meets two days a month. , ; 

a ; mee 1 Id like t c hine d trated. 
Wilson presides, but significantly the eR ers eee 
meetings are held in the White House Name 
and are staffed by the White House. NE SNR SR EE SD KE Berrie oy ae The NEW Copyfiex “20” 
The implication, as far as labor is con- P operate a Copyfiex. And no 

. es au : Py sentir gpteaesiintinenen + Hestt, is required — 
cerned, is that this is the President’s just connect to a standard 
committee and is a checkrein on City Zone___State__ 15 v. AC power circuit. 


Wilson. 
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THINSTEEL 
puts more steel 


on your reel 


The combination of extra-long coils 
(200# per inch of width and up) and 
more ft. per lb. in Thinsteel is a real 
aid to production scheduling. Because 
Thinsteel provides the maximum lineal 
feet of cold rolled strip steel per lb. for 
thickness specified, in the longest prac- 
tical coils for the width involved, there 
are real opportunities to increase pro- 
duction, reduce manufacturing costs, 
and cut machine down time. 


| . «. more parts 
in your carts 


The tangible evidence is found in the 
increased yield of finished parts per 
ton of Thinsteel processed. Character- 
istic of Thinsteel, because of CMP’s 
precision processes, you suffer no foot- 
age loss due to oversize variation in 
gauge. 


ANYTIME 


So, when you check your present yield, 
remember that with Thinsteel you can 
count on the extra footage that adds 
up to increased production. Of course, 
today, Thinsteel production is directed 
first to defense needs but whether for 
defense or regular civilian end-use 
manufacture, it is a helpful answer in 
stretching steel supply. 


CMP 
THINSTEEL 


TRAOk Mane 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

New York ©@ Los Angeles © Indianapolis 

Chicago ®@ St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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WSB MEMBERS representing labor (foreground) want a flexible policy on the question . . . 


When Is Welfare Inflationary? 


crite Wage stabilizers try to decide how tight controls on 
health and welfare plans and pensions should be. Split views 
of advisory committee complicate WSB's decision. 


The Wage Stabilization Board has 
another rough job ahead of it. Ever 
since WSB began grappling witli con- 
trol problems early this year, it has 
had the bugaboo of employee-benefits 
plans before it. Such things as medi- 
cal, hospital, disability, and death 
benefits and pension programs are now 
considered a part of compensation—and 
are subject to regulation under the De- 
fense Production Act. But are they 
inflationary? And how much? 

To try to find out, WSB named a 
tripartite committee in August to study 
the status of health and welfare plans. 
The board hoped to get a set of help- 
ful recommendations on employee- 
benefits policy. Instead, it got two sets: 

eA flexible policy recommended 
by public and labor members of the 
advisory committee. They say that the 
cost of most pension and welfare plans 
should not be charged against WSB’s 
wage-raise formula. 

e A more rigid controls plan sug- 
gested by industry representatives on the 
committee. They say that, unless WSB 
holds the reins on employee-benefits 
programs, “thwarted wage pressures 
would be immediately converted to 
benefit program pressures.” 
¢ Majority Position—The committee 
majority report reflects the views of 
public members Wilbur J. Cohen of 
the Social Security Board and John 


McConnell of Cornell, and those of 
labor members Carl Huhndorff of the 
International Association of Machinists 
(AFL) and Harry Becker of the United 
Auto Workers (CIO). 

On pensions, they suggest that WSB 

allow without prior approval: 

¢ Changes that do not increase 
employer payments. 

¢ Changes based on the cost of 
living or to maintain a relationship be- 
tween benefits and gencral wage or 
salary levels. 

¢ New or amended plans equal to 
what the employer has in other plants 
or that merely extend an existing plan 
to cover a group of similar employees. 

¢ New or amended plans that are 
consistent with accepted industrial prac- 
tices covering “a substantial number of 
employees in a major industry.” 

On health and welfare programs, the 
committee majority would require 
WSB approval only when the insurance 
employees are getting carries a cash or 
loan value before death or permanent 
and total disability, or before attain- 
ment of age 65. 

Pension or health and welfare plans 
that go beyond the pre-approved lim- 
its could be O.K.’d by WSB, on appli- 
cation, if: (1) the desired plan is a 
means of clearing up inequities created 
by wage controls; (2) it is a way out of 
critical manpower shortages; (3) it is 
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Projects... precision packaged for Industiy! 


More than a third of a century spent solving 
engineering and construction problems in the 
Southwest for the biggest names in industry 
has brought Brown & Root experience that 
can be invaluable to you. 

Regardless of the nature of your project, be 


it a petroleum plant, chemical plant or public 
utility, Brown & Root can deliver a turnkey 


job. From advice on plant location, through 
flow sheets, design, procurement and construc- 
tion, Brown & Root will do it better, faster 
and more economically. 

If your firm contemplates construction or 
expansion in the Southwest or anywhere else, 
a call from you will put Brown & Root plant. 
planning experts at your disposal. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. Engi diee td» Conilwuilbes 
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CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


BROWN-BILT 


Associate Companies:— BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. ° BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 
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a reasonable modification of an existing 
plan; or (4) it does not affect price 
ceilings. 

¢ Minority Protests—Industry members 
of the committee—Fred Sloat of the 
G. Gilsen Terriberry firm of welfare 
plan consultants, and Fred Hawker of 
Armstrong Cork Co.—filed a strong 
dissent to the majority report. They 
protested that the proposed regulations 
represent “virtually no control whatso- 
ever.” 

The minority warned that unless em- 
ployee-benefits are curbed they migit 
branch out into “endless varieties of 
benefits, such as unlimited medical, 
dental, and optical care; rest camps; 
health travel, ete.” 

Further, they told WSB, setting up 
new benefit plans or liberalizing exist- 
ing programs “will have inflationary ef- 
fects. Whether an employer spends 
money for wage increases or for benefit 
programs, he is adding to his operating 
costs and eventually must cover such 
costs with price increases.” 
¢ Minority Proposals—Industry spokes- 
men on the committee would allow, 
without prior approval by WSB: 

e New or increased health and 
welfare benefits, provided that at least 
half of any added cost is paid by new 
emplovee contributions. 

e Extension of existing plans to 
additional groups of employees of the 
same employer. 

¢ Adjustment of existing plans to 
maintain the same relationship of bene- 
‘ fits to wages that existed on Jan. 15, 
Still unmatched, still champ in the field of individual dic- 1950—provided that, in contributory 
tating instruments, the Disc Edison Voicewriter is the popular plans, the ratio of costs between em- 
ployer and employees isn’t altered. 

The minority would require prior 
WSB approval even for plans that 
do not exceed “prevailing practice” 
System, permitting a perfect fit of our equipment to your oe COpOees = ae employer s labor 

eaara pee market area, or in his industry, or in 
varied needs. Greatest clarity range of any dictating instru- J ee oe CR cscs en) 

; ; Dees another industry—whichever is ‘‘con- 
ment and twice the indexing accuracy, assuring complete sistent with the employer's historical 
understandability of your voice and of your instructions, Get practice.” 

The minority would also have WSB 
approve, on application, new or in 
creased. programs “‘not unstabilizing in 

© s s ” 
effect, and necessary” to: (1) correct 
Edison Voicewriter “clearly demonstrable” inequities; (2) 
keep up a smooth-running mobilization 
of national resources; and (3) make 
minor and logical adjustments in exist- 
Seed eae: Pee ing plans. 
epee ¢ Stopgap Plan—Meanwhile, WSB put 
JUST OFF THE PRESS! Send for the EDISON, 96 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. out an interim policy designed to clean 


pb rnc pt iy ~0 Please send me DISTINCTLY YOURS. out hundreds of trivial changes that 
iecteseer anes Ge te ' businesses want to make in their plans. 
demonstration, phone “EDI- , so aga ee eee 3 : It will allow a_ tripartite subcom- 
PHONE” in your city. In Canada: a ' | mittee of WSB to approve by unani- 
rg elle ge ne ar “ COMPANY___ ; | mous consent petitions to: (1) extend 

; ; o. | a plan to other geographical units of a 
company that haven’t had the plan be- 
Q Edison. me fore; (2) extend a plan to additional 
INCORPORA i city ZONE___STATE__ smaller groups of employees within the 

ERS ai — i 3 same plant; (3) make trivial or rela- 
OMMREES ; ae NE ane tively small changes in benefit levels. 











choice of those who want or need a facility exclusively their 


own. Thirteen patented Edison features make it the world’s 
foremost personal workload-handler for busy executives. 
Moreover, it integrates ideally with the Epison TELEVOICE 


the facts — today! 
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Foiling heat in the ‘heavy duties”’ 
“To improve performance of 
heavy duty truck and diesel 
engines, we need a new steel 
to resist cutting action and 
warpage of valves caused by hot 
exhaust gases.’’ A*E*Service 
answered customers’ needs 
with another “‘first,"’ Carpenter 
21-12N Valve Steel to provide 
new competitive advantages 
in engine performance. 


te 
Giving stainless a new “personality” 
Problem as thrown at 
A+E*Service by Carpenter cus- 
tomers: “Give us a different 
stainless we can machine easier, 
faster, at less cost.’’ Solution: 
The fitst Free- Machining Stain- 
less, invented by Carpenter 
years ago. Once again, Carpenter 
customers were first to benefit. 
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for the plant that wants to 
lead the field with new products 


Yours may be one of the plants that is 
developing new products for more sales 
and profits. If so, you'll find you can 
benefit in many ways from Carpenter's 
Application Engineering Service. 
A-E-Service is Carpenter's way of helping 
you fit the right specialty steel to the job. 
And in the process, it goes many steps 
further in helping you come up with a 
better product, and ways to produce that 
product faster at lower cost. 


That’s why it’s second nature to a Carpenter 
man to ask about the job requirements 
when you order steel. He’s not being nosey. 
It’s his job to make sure you get a steel that 


arpenter 
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produces more than just “desired results.” 
That’s AeE+Service. Quite often, this re- 
quires drawing on the added experience of 
his teammates back in the Mill laboratory. 
If ‘‘tailoring’’ steels will help, that’s 
A-E-Service, too. 


Many times, when the customer is satisfied 
with results, we're not. To us, it’s a constant 
challenge to help improve “established” 
products, make possible new products, and 
save vital man-hours in the bargain. That 
is why so many improvements constantly 
come from Carpenter laboratories to make 
possible the impossible of yesterday. It’s a 
habit with Carpenter AeE+ Service. 


keeps you 
ahead of competition 





THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY e READING, PA. 
Pioneers in improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels through continuing research 
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YOUR RETIREMENT PROGRAM 


SHOULD BE GEARED TO YOUR COMPANY EARNINGS 


IF your company 


EARNINGS ARE STEADY 


Your company probably can 
afford the permanent com- 
mitment of an adequate 


pension system; 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE ERRATIC 


Your company probably can 
best solve the retirement 
problem through a deferred 
profit-sharing trust—or a 
combination of a modest 
fixed pension commitment 
plus a profit-sharing retire- 


ment plan; 


FIND OUT what plan 
BEST fits your business 


Write or call the 
: : PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
plete analyses, including City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company 


Let us help you with come 


cost estimates. There is no 


or 
obligation, of course. The National City Bank 
of New York 


Ask for our Pension Booklet BW’3 











We Act As Trustee Under Pension Plans and as Agent for Individual Trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1622 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1612 











“IT’S A DEAL,” says Hammond Standish’s 
Joseph Strobl to UPW’s Walter Zawada. 


Labor Loan 


Employees of a Detroit 
packinghouse are working 
three payless weeks to help 
it back on its feet. 


Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit 
meat packer, is borrowing three weeks’ 
worth of labor from its CIO employees. 
The unique deal worked out by Ham- 
mond _ Standish’s president, Joseph 
Strobl, and Walter Zawada, president 
of Local 190 of the United Packing- 
house Workers, is designed to help the 
company out of financial straits—and 
maybe save the jobs of 300 employees. 

The meat packer closed its doors and 
went into receivership in August, after 
losing $173,000 in an_ eight-week 
squeeze between OPS packed-meat ceil- 
ings and high hog costs. Later OPS 
eased price curbs, and hog prices drop- 
ped. The company saw a possibility of 
profitable operations—if it could find a 
way to buy hogs and meet payrolls. 
eA Way Out—Local 190 members 
were unhappv about the packinghouse 
shutdown. There were no other jobs in 
their trade available in Detroit, and 
thev didn’t want to move. They’d had 
twelve vears of good union relations 
with Hammond Standish and felt that 
the company had gone under through 
no fault of its own. So union members 
offered unanimously to work three 
weeks without picking up a paycheck. 

After three weeks, under a jointly 
administered plan, workers will get all 
or part of their first weck’s pay if the 
company has broken even or made a 
profit in the first week. This makeup 
policy will be followed for nine weeks. 
If the company is on its feet then, 
workers will get back pay, and normal 
operations will be resumed. 
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have called on Chemica! 
Plants Division to design, 
build and equip their 
highly-efficient 
SYNTHETIC RESINS PLANTS | 


These firms are indicative not only of leader- 
ship in their fields, but of the wide experi- 
ence Blaw-Knox can apply to the varied 
mechanical and chemical problems involved 
in each instance. 

And Synthetic Resins are just one of the 
many products for which Chemical Plants 
Division designs, engineers and equips com- 
plete, ready-to-run plants of proved 





Throwing money 


ETE 
§ 


ON YOUR o 
FLOORS 


Take a look at your 

floor maintenance 
costs. You may be throwing away 
good money unnecessarily. 


The cleaning and maintenance 
of floors, walls, stairways, ceilings 
and other areas can be costly and 
time consuming. Modern ‘‘Tor- 
nado” equipment can reduce man 
hours for these operations—put 
money back into the profit of 
your business, 


Tornado Floor 
Machines scrub, 
polish, buff, sham- 
poo, steelwool, 
pumice and sand. 
For asphalt and 
rubber tile, wood, 
concrete, linoleum, 
marble,andcarpets. 
Bulletin 583. 


Tornado Vacuum 
Cleaners can be 
used on all type 
floors, walls and 
ceilings for re- 
moval of dirt, dust, 
scrubbing solu 
tions, metal chips 
and liquids or any 
combination. 
Standard and heavy 
duty types in regu- 
lar or noiseless 
models. 
Bulletin 600. 


ToRNADO. 


2 yIPMENT 
“Oor creanine ©? 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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WSB Kills Tool-and-Die Plan 


Proposal for higher wage rates to stop pirating and 
job-hopping in the industry is voted down by industry and pub- 


lic members. 


No special rules will be set up to 
cover wages for skilled tool-and-die 
workers—at least, not now. The Wage 
Stabilization Board last week rejected 
a set of recommendations by a special 
WSB committee on wage problems in 
the tool-and-die industry. 

For the present, the board said wages 
in the industry “will continue subject 
to the board’s general regulations.” Any 
“particular-problems” that may develop 
will be handled individually. 

e Area Rates Rejected—Industry and 
public members joined in voting down 
proposed area ceilings on tool-and-die 
wages (BW-—Oct.27'51,p38). | Labor 
members voted for the rates that had 
been proposed over an industry protest. 

The WSB majority decided, it said, 
that “the risks involved in adopting 
the majority recommendations m § the 
[special] committee outweighed the 
possible advantages.” It pointed out 
that WSB was “particularly concerned 
about the possible unstabilizing effects 
of the [area rates] proposals upon exist- 
ing collective bargaining agreements.” 

The board majority also rejected a 
proposal by industry members of the 
special committee that would have 
“deprived tool-and-die workers of the 
benefit of General Wage Reg. 5”— 
which deals with merit raises and other 
adjustments in wages of individuals. 
¢ Committee Proposal—The tool-and- 
die committee had recommended ceil- 
ing rates for 23 major production areas, 
ranging from $2.50 to $2.85 an hour. 
These ceilings—from 30¢ to 50¢ higher 
than present rates—would be reached 
only through normal WSB steps. 

The special committee said the ceil- 
ing plan would minimize labor “pirat- 
ing” and job-jumping for higher pay. 

In their dissent, industry members 
of the tool-and-die group said that the 
high area rates would be unstabilizing. 
They warned WSB that pressure would 
be brought to bear by unions to make 
the proposed ceilings the hiring and 
going rates in each area. 

After the committee recommenda- 
tions were made public, protests swelled 
in volume. ‘Tool-and-die employers 
called the proposals “unrealistic, un- 
warranted, and unstabilizing.” Major 
auto companies complained that the 
suggested rates would lead to disparities 
in wages with other groups of workers 
—and bring union demands for reopen- 
ing long-term contracts. 

e WSB Agrees—After evaluating the 
committee recommendations “‘solely 


on the basis of their relative effects 
upon wage stabilization in this vital 
industry,” the WSB majority sided 
with the industry arguments. 


FORMER SENATOR Frank Graham is 
favored as umpire in CIO plans for... 


Arbitrator to Decide 
Jurisdictional Rows 


In the future, CIO unions won’t 
resort to what Philip Murray calls 
“street squabbles” over jurisdiction. 
In a move likely to save management— 
as well as unions—a lot of grief and 
possibly work stoppages, CIO has ac- 
cepted an arbitration plan aimed at set- 
tling interunion disputes (BW—Oct. 
27°51,p41). 

Former Sen. Frank Graham, long 
considered “friendly” by CIO, is 
favored for the umpire job. 
¢ Contract—The plan placed before 
CIO this week provides for a legal 
contract between all CIO unions. It 
would bind them, legally and morally, 
to submit to arbitration any jurisdic- 
tional row that can’t be settled ami- 
cably: (1) in conferences between 
officers of the local unions involved; 
(2) by officers of their international 
unions; or (3) by Allan Haywood, 
CIO’s director of organization, now 
second to Murray in authority. 

Unions signing the contract would 
agree to avoid “derogatory statements” 
or actions that would reflect against 
CIO. According to Murray, the idea 
is to “solve our disputes within our 
family . . . without filth or strife.” 
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Let’s turn 
a Private eye 
on your 


production... 
































I: the way to increase production in your plant 
seems a mystery, here’s a vital clue: 


Inadequate production can very often be traced 
directly to inefficient machine tools. Inefficient equip- 
ment is like a thief in the night — robbing you of 
man hours, quality and profits. 

Let modern Jones & Lamson equipment help 
solve this problem. For example, in one instance 3 
Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes now do the work 
of 6 other machines — better, faster and cheaper. 


Now, more than ever, the most efficient machines 
and methods are needed. Jones & Lamson can help 


\ 
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you get maximum results from your turning, 
threading and inspection operations. 


Get in touch with us today ... and see for 
yourself! 


Jones & Lamson 


Machine Company 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. K 
Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic Lathes - Thread C 
Grinders + Optical Comparators « Threading Dies ® 


MACHINE TOOL CRAFTSMAN SINCE 1835 
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xv 
A GROUP OF LOCAL TECHNICIANS 
EXAMINE THE RUINS OF THE DEACONS 
REMARKABLE ONE-HOSS SHAY. 
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STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN 57, PENNSYLVANIA 


“Half-a-century of PRECISION FASTENERS” 





OF STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS 


GROEN MFG. CO. 
4535 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 39 


30 Church Street ° New York 7 
7 Front Street * San Francisco 11 


42 
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THE SKILL THAT CREATED IT 
MIGHT SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


When you need specially built 
pressure vessels or processing 
machinery, remember the GROEN 
“know how” which produced a large bat- 
tery of this huge Vacuum Melting Kettle 
from: bare specifications in record time. 
For half a century we’ve been doing sim- 
ilar jobs in Stainless, Nickel, Monel, Ever- 
dur, Inconel. We know how. And when 
your Defense Contracts or regular pro- 
ductions require such skill you, too, can 
depend on our ample facilities, long back- 
ground, engineering experience and finan- 
cial solidarity. Why not write us now? 
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Bias War Goes On 


CIO renews its annual 
plea for federal law against 
job discrimination. Some 
modest progress reported. 


“Some progress” is being made by 
states toward barring job bias because 
of race, color, or creed. But not enough, 
says CIO. So this week—as it has reg- 
ularly for the past five years—CIO’s 
annual convention called on Congress 
to adopt a federal fair-employment- 
practices act. 

Such a law is needed now, CIO 
added, because manpower reports on a 
national scale show minority workers 
aren’t being utilized fully even in acute 
shortage areas (BW —Nov.3'51,p34). 
And the states aren’t moving fast 
enough to make federal action unneces- 
sary, CIO adds. 
¢ One New Law—Although most state 
legislatures held sessions this year, CIO 
reported that only one acted favorably 
on an antibias law. Colorado became 
the eleventh state to enact a fair-em- 
ployment-practices law. Even this is 
a watered-down law, union delegates 
were told. 

Colorado’s law, similar to those 

passed by Indiana and Wisconsin in 
1945, has no enforcement provisions. 
Instead, it is intended to fight bias in 
private employment by educational 
and advisory measures. It calls for con- 
ferences between aggrieved workers and 
employers, but allows no penalties for 
either proved bias or a refusal to co- 
operate with state advisers. 
e Fight Laws With Teeth—Fight 
states now have enforceable laws. But 
in one of them, New Mexico, enforce- 
ment is virtually suspended, due to lack 
of funds. 

New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Oregon, and Washington are the other 
states with enforceable laws. These 
set up fair-employment-practices com- 
missions to administer the laws and to 
hold hearings where necessary. The 
laws also provide for legal action 
against violators. 

The state laws are all similar in in- 
tent. Thev (1) outlaw discrimination 
by emplovers in hiring, firing, paving, 
and promoting employees; (2) bar 
unions from discriminating in mem- 
bership policies or in relations with em- 
ployers or nonunion workers; and (3) 
bar employment agencies from dis- 
criminating in classifying or referring 
jobseckers or from asking jobseekers 
questions about their race, color, creed, 
or national origin. 
¢ New York Cases—So far, complaints 
of bias aren’t flooding into any of the 
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A NAME OF INTERNATIONAL FAME 
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HILTON HOTELS 
In Chicago .. . THE STEVENS AND THE PALMER House 
In New York .. . THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D. C.. . . THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles .. . THE TowN HOUSE 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THe JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio . . . Tut DaYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas . . . Tot Hitton HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico . .. THe HiLTon HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico ... THe Cartpe HILTON 
In San Bernardino, Calif 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico . .. THE Patacio HILTON 





In New York 
HorTet WatporF-AsToria 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 


Ker distinguished Mayflower Hotel, located in 
the heart of Washington, D. C., is famous as a host to promi- 
nent people and as the scene of many internationally-important 
events. Its central location, luxurious air-conditioned facilities 
and traditional hospitality are thoroughly in keeping with the 


superb individual standards maintained at all Hilton Hotels. 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Now! The OZAMATIC — a Desk-Top Machine that 


MAKES DIRECT COPIES 
AT NEW LOW COST! 


No gelatins, inks or special masters. No typing, no writing. 











Makes a single copy in seconds—up to a thousand copies an hour. 


Here is the low-cost, high-quality, high-speed method 
for reproducing anything drawn, typed, printed or 
written—available at last to any business of any size— 
the world’s most versatile copying process. 


Ozalid’s new Ozamatic produces clear, exact copies 
in any width up to 16”, any length... in a wide choice 
of colors ... on a variety of papers, cloths or foils. 


It delivers a first copy in seconds, clean, dry and 
instantly ready to use... up to 1,000 letter-size copies 
an hour... at about 11/2¢ per copy. 


ANYONE CAN OPERATE IT — Anybody can learn 
to operate the Ozamatic in five minutes. Handsomely 
streamlined, silent, compact. Absolutely clean in op- 
eration. Fits on a small desk, as shown here. 


T. Feed in ——a 2. one speedy, — 3 Clean, dry 


originals =———J |, noiseless apa 
No retyping sees revolution No proofreading 
~~ or No negatives No poor carbons 
+5 P — 4 i No messy inks : No smudge 
o make-ready or chemicals No distortion 
No darkroom No waiting 

















Reproduces from any translucent original. Operation fully enclosed in compact Assures absolute accuracy, complete 
For more opaque materials, a fast, inex- machine that takes little space. Fits clarity, in every copy ... from one to 
pensive intermediary process is required. on top of desk, thousands. 


Ozamatic Saves Money .. . Eliminates double its cost, in waste time alone, in a single year. 


FOR DETAILS HOW OZAMATIC can help boost your produc- 
tion .. . cut paperwork costs ... send for Ozalid’s FREE illus- 
trated literature. Learn how easily Ozalid fits into your account- 
ing, purchasing, shipping, order handling and receiving systems. 
In any business, any department! 


Cut Copying Costs...Use 


OZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co. Ltd.. Montreal 





state commissions. In New York, for 
instance, the State Commission Against 
Discrimination received 181 verified 
cases during the first nine months of 
this year—about the same as in the 
same period of 1950. 

Of the 181, 67% charged bias be- 
cause of color; 21% because of creed; 
7% because of national origin; and 5% 
involved unlawful pre-employment 
questioning. Employers were charged 
with bias in 152 complaints, employ- 
ment agencies in 19, and unions in 10. 
Almost all the race charges were filed 
by Negroes, although white persons 
complained twice that they were re- 
fused jobs because of their color. 

The New York board reported “suc- 
cesses” in handling bias, including: 

¢ Clerical jobs for 12 Negroes in 
offices of a large movie company, wlfich 
18 months ago refused to employ any. 

e An electrical engineer job for a 
Negro with a company that had pre- 
viously hired Negroes only as matrons. 

e A salesman job for a Negro with 
a drug and chemical supplier that pre- 
viously had a whites-only policy. 

¢ Clerical jobs for Jewish workers 
with an insurance company that for- 
merly didn’t employ them. 

e Jobs for Negroes and Jewish 
workers with a large restaurant chain 
that formerly had restrictive hiring. 


HELP US WIN 
DON'T GO IN 


LOCAL 228 AFL wre wetenoe 


Any Way You Say It 


Former teachers of Chicago’s Berlitz School 
of Languages fell back on their stock in 
trade to picket their alma mater recently— 
in six languages. The teachers protested 
they'd been fired for trying to organize 
other Berlitz teachers. Their AFL union 
filed unfair-labor-practice charges with 
NLRB. Berlitz questioned the board’s 
jurisdiction, but said it would do whatever 
“the law requires.” 
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BEHIND THIS 
WORLD-FAMOUS SLOGAN 
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OZALID IS PLAYING 


A VITAL ROLE! 


Ozalid—the speedy copying process 
—helps Douglas overcome time-con- 
suming obstacles for their customers. 


HERE'S THE DOUGLAS STORY: Ozalid copies 
of important sales reports, service bulletins 
and engineering drawings are now sped 
regularly from Douglas Aircraft to hun- 
dreds of world-wide airlines using their 
equipment. 


Legibility and Speed Are Paramount 


Douglas demanded that these copies be ac- 
curate, easy to read, and capable of quickest 
delivery possible. Comparison proved no 
other copying process filled these require- 
ments as well as Ozalid .. . because no other 
copying process offers Ozalid’s versatility in 
making many copies of many originals. 


Cut Copying Costs 
. use 





00% 
DOUGLAS 
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Thus, Ozalid is now helping Douglas give 
their customers some of the world’s fastest 
planes plus geared-up service. 


Improved Intra-Company Correspondence 


Inside the Douglas organization, too, Ozalid 
helps disseminate vital information accu- 
rately, quickly, economically. Practically 
every department receives or transmits 
Ozalid copies of orders, memos, reports, 
bulletins and graphs. Douglas sub-contrac- 
tors are sent Ozalid copies of all necessary 
drawings and specifications. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR STORY? Whether your 
firm is large or small—engaged in manu- 
facturing, distribution or services—be sure 
to get the complete Ozalid story. Simply 
mail the attached coupon, today! You are 
under no cost or obligation. 
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Ozalid—A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 











The Man of Decisions 
...the Credit Manager 


Obviously, the success of any company must be attributed to the 
cooperative efforts of all its key men. But to achieve its utmost in 
financial stability, a company’s overall operation must embrace the 
talents of a capable credit manager. 

His knowledge and experience is required to weigh the relative 
values of the orders that come in with respect to the customers’ abili- 
ties to pay for the materials purchased. He sits in judgment, constantly 
making decisions that he feels are right. By a process of screening he 
aims to retain those customer-contacts that prove profitable. 

He weighs the facts very carefully, whether it is a new or an old 
account being reviewed, and applies the question: On what basis can 
the business be accepted? Very often the evidence is sufficient for him 
to pass immediate judgment—a possibility, of course, in the case of 
well-rated firms. 

But a seasoned credit manager never loses sight of the effect his 
decisions may also have on the salesmen involved. He must protect 
their interests as well as those of his company; he cannot overlook 
the sales potential in the consideration. After all, it’s a salesman’s 
problem. 

A credit manager draws on the additional information that comes 
to him regularly from various clearing houses that supply confidential 
up-to-date data. 

With full recognition of the present conditions under which our 
customers and prospective customers are operating, we assure them 
that we are trying to cooperate with them to the fullest extent and 
want them to feel that our decisions are made fairly with no desire to 
present any unnecessary deterrent to their normal operation. 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION — Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality-controlled tube for 
refrigeration, processing industries, plumbing, heating and air-condi- 
toning, automotive and aviation—1469 Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.— 
Plants in Detroit, Mich. and Decatur, Ala. : 


There IS a difference in Tubing 


LABOR BRIEFS 














A strike “recess” announced by UAW 
at ten Borg-Warner plants will give 
WSB a chance to settle a long, heated 
dispute over a new contract. UAW told 
WSB the dispute ‘could and should 
have been settled through . . . free col- 
lective bargaining” (BW—Oct.20°51, 
p30). However, UAW said it would 
vield at “the insistence of the Presi- 
dent” that the strike was hampering 
defense output. 

” 
“Snare and delusion” is how the Ma- 
chinists (AFL) describes BLS’ cost-of- 
living index. Union says the index is 
faulty since it doesn’t take income tax 
deductions into consideration, and in- 
come taxes “are a major factor in the 
cost of living of most union families.” 

* 
Employee attitude surveys are on the 
increase. That’s what the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board says in a 
recently published report. It found that 
223 companies have had some kind of 
experience with checking worker atti- 
tudes, compared with 50 in 1944. 

e 
Three wage reopenings at six-month 
intervals are set in a new two-year con- 
tract that ended a three-month strike 
at Brown & Sharpe, Providence, R. I. 
The pact gives 8,100 AFL machinists 
8¢ to 10¢ hikes in straight hourlv pav, 
or 5¢ an hour more on piece work. It 
also increases “‘fringe’”’ benefits. 

* 


A House probe of hiring practices at 
AEC’s Savannah River H-bomb project 
got under way this week in Augusta, 
Ga. A special committee wants to 
find out if T-H is being violated by 
illegal closed-shop _hiring—as_—_ Rep. 
Wheeler of Georgia charged recently 
(BW—Oct.13’51,p38). 
° 


“Escalator” contracts that tie wages to 
living costs now cover 3-million work- 
ers, BLS says. ‘There are more than 
100 formulas for computing changes 
in pay, but 85% of the workers coine 
under one of two plans: 45% under a 
railroad 1¢-for-l-point formula; 40% 
under General Motors’  1¢-for-1.14- 
point plan. 

« 
A book for wives is being handed out 
to employees by the Ford Motor Co. 
It contains 1,000 homemaking tips in 
94 illustrated, indexed pages. It’s an 
cmployee-relations move planned to 
get wives more interested in Ford. 

8 
Older workers are getting a break at 
Norfolk, Va. With skilled help hard 
to get, the Navy shipyard has lifted its 
age limit for certain skills from 62 to 
70 vears. 
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1951 
REVISED 
EDITION 


Way we send you a FREE cofy7 


A Pocket-Sized Guide To a Land of Opportunity 


Whether you're planning business expansion in 


700 pages brimful of basic facts . . . the Provinces, 


their industries and resources . . . how Canadians 


live, work and play . . . the government . . . finance 
. . » transportation and communication. Canada’s 
headline-making mineral discoveries . . . her in- 
creased business activity (now third trading nation 
in the world) . . . are highlighted with up-to-date 


figures. 

124 photoqraphe illustrate Canada’s natural- 
resource riches . . . her incomparable scenery . . . 
her citizens on the move in industry, science and 
culture. Color maps and statistical tables round out 
the picture far you. 


Canada or contemplating a visit north of the border, 
you will enjoy reading this handy, concise booklet. 
Send for cANADA TopAy—for a quick introduction to 
a nation with tremendous possibilities for growth 
and profit. Then call on the Bank of Montreal, 
Canada’s First Bank Coast to Coast, for answers to 
your specific questions. 


To receive your free copy of the 1951 revised 
edition of CANADA Topay, simply drop us a line or 
contact any of our U.S. offices. If you are short of 
time, you will find the coupon handy. 


v 
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PRODUCTION 


Tape cut on _... when passed through 
this device... ree this = | 
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; imber Struc- 
for iHustrated booklet, 
« Odcoklend, Calif. 
Peterborough, Ont. 
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IMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 


; Chicago; Detroit; Kansas City; 
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Delias, Texas; Seottle and Spokane, Washington. 
Timber Structures, Inc., of California 
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P. O. BOX 3782-E, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


Offices in New York 


Let us show 
loco! Representatives throughout the United States and Caneda 
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The Robot With Paper Brain 


Tell a production man about auto- hands, tell the machine tool what it is 
matic “brains” for running his machine — to do. 
tools, and he gets gun shy. He thinks Perforations in the tape represent the 
you're talking about a gigantic electronic blueprint for the part to be machined. 
contraption that'll take four technicians When the tape passes through the 
to maintain—in order to climinate one — sensor, electrical contacts are made and 
machinist. broken through the holes to complete 

His conception wasn’t far from wrong and _ break electrical circuits. It’s just 
up to now, but it’s due for an about- like the punch cards used in ofhce ma- 
face. Right now a midwestern machine chinery. This produces varying voltages 
tool builder is testing an electrical in the sensor that accurately control 
robot that’s not much bigger than a movement of the  selsyn motors 
movie projector, and just about as mounted on the machine tool. The 
simple, compared with electronic com- motors give just the right amount of 
putors (picture, above). movement to the machine’s cutting tool 
¢ Paper Brain—Built by Daco Machine and work piece. 
& Tool Co., Brooklyn, the new ma-_ ¢ Jack of All Trades—Beauty of this 
chine robot brings the automatic factory robot is that it can operate any ma- 
lots closer for one big reason: It doesn’t chine—lathes, millers, shapers, jig borers, 
exact the toll of nightmarish complexity or planers. It'll even control transfer 
you normally expect to pay for an auto- | machines that perform scores of cut- 
matic operation. ting operations on a part. And, unlike 

The parts that make up the machine _ similar electronic “brains,” the accuracy 
robot are no more complicated than the — of the machining operation is in no wa\ 
tool it runs. All you need are a per- influenced By the robot. Deviations in 
forated paper tape, a sensor that trans- — the dimensions of the machined part, if 
lates the tape’s message and sends it to any, are the fault of the tool. In fact, 
selsyn motors that, like the operator’s parts such as complicated cams, which 
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are nearly impossible for a machinist 
to make, will be a cinch with the robot 
control. 

About the only manpower needed 
around the machine tool is for loading 
and unloading the work. And as is 
usually done, dimensions will be checked 
periodically to see that parts are within 
tolerance limits, and worn tools _re- 
placed as needed. 

It’s a natural for a production shop. 
One man could tend a whole group of 
machines. In fact, if a bank of ma- 
chines are producing the same part, one 
robot could control all of them in mak- 
ing the same part. 

e Remote Control—And the sensor 
doesn’t have to be physically near the 
machine tool. It can be in a remote 
part of the plant, such as the produc- 
tion engineering office. In fact it would 
be just as easy to have a sensor in De- 
troit operating machine tools in Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, and Bridgeport. Mes- 
sages from the central sending station 
could be sent via teletype to the over- 
ating centers. In this case the sending 
sensor would actuate switches in a simi- 
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} Runs Any Machine Tool 


lar receiver, which would then trans- 
mit the machining instructions to the 
tool. 

The robot is flexible, too, because 

it’s not wedded to tie machine tool. 
Once a production run is completed 
on a given machine, the “brain” can be 
attached to another to do a completely 
different job. That’s important because 
right now it looks as if the equipment 
for the sensor will cost several thousand 
dollars. 
e Mastermind—Guts of the Daco- 
built device is in the tape. In effect. 
he places the part drawing over a grid 
like graph paper. Holes are puncned 
in the tape to represent movements of 
the machine doing the work. A plant 
operating such robots would probably 
keep a file of master tapes representing 
motion to produce various arcs, flat sur- 
faces, and fillets. To set up a tape for 
machining a part, a series of master 
tapes of the right combination could 
be taped together. 

The machine tool sensor grew out of 
research on digital computors—compu- 
tors that handle numbers as against 








MIKRO-PULVERIZER 
for granular or fine grinds 


A simple change in our MIKRO-PULVERIZER 
has produced outstanding results, especially 
in the handling of heat-sensitive materials. 
Altho this project is still in the development 
stage, we know that on some materials it 
means... 


25% reduction in temperature rise 
25% reduction in H.P. consumption 
OR—in liev of H.P. savings— 
a 30-50% increase in production 


Right now, you can help yourself by letting 
us try this new grinding method on your own 
meoterial in the MIKRO Laboratory. Test will 
cost you nothing, but it may solve your 
problem. 


INVESTIGATE this opportunity today. 





Visit the MIKRO Exhibit 
Booths 300-302 
23rd Exposition of Chemical Industries 
Grond Central Palace, New York, W. ¥. 
Nov. 26 to Dec. 1, 1951 
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xactly to specification 
— you can depend on it! 


Beginning with the selection 
and processing of raw hides and 
compounds... every step 

in the manufacture of Trostel 
packings and oil seals is 
laboratory planned and 
controlled to produce the 
exact combination of 
properties called for in 

the customer’s specifications. 


This unusually complete control 
is possible because Trostel 
performs al] of the production 
operations in both leather 

and rubber—tanning, 
compounding, impregnating, 
molding, pilot testing 

even the production tools are 
designed and built within 

the Trostel organization. 


The result is a better packing 
or oil seal specifically 
engineered and produced 
for a definite operating 
requirement 


We invite your inquiry. 


100% INSPECTION 


ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY 


General Offices and Packings Division 


e Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Sales Offices: Houston © Los Angeles © Worcester, Mass. © San Francisco © Seattle 





“... translating a robot into 
. . “M4 

a practical machine. . . 
PRODUCTION starts on p. 48 


analog computors, those that handle 
quantities that represent numbers. (A 
slide rule is an analog computor; 
lengths on it are given numerical 
values.) An adding machine is digital. 
Still in the idea phase: applving the prin- 
cipal of tape-control to office machines 
and equipment. 

¢ Inventors’ Paradise—Taking an un- 
orthodox mechanism like the robot, 
when it’s little more than a gleam in 
the inventor’s eyes, and translating it 
into a practical machine is the kind of 
work that Daco takes to like a duck to 
water. This 23-year old tool and die 
shop has grown up to where it can 
take on engineering for clectronic equip- 
ment and instruments as well. Under 
its tool-engineer president, Al Stauber, 
and general manager Ed Pirner, the 
company has built itself a reputation 
for three virtués: versatility, speed, and 
precision. 

Several years ago, when the Russians 
forced the Berlin airlift on the U.S., 
the Air Force found itself short of 
carburetors for auxiliary powerplants. 
The original manufacturers had dis- 
carded the tooling and blueprints. So 
from a carburetor model, Daco_ built 
new tooling, produced, and assembled 
carburetors. Within three months from 
placement of the contract, 100 carbu- 
retors were delivered. 

When New York University’s medi- 
cal school wanted an instrument to 
study heart diseases, it came to Daco 
with its problem. The final product 
was a recording instrument that takes 
down on tape the heart beat that a 
doctor hears through his stethoscope. 
Delicate heart beats can be replaved 
on a magnetic recorder for careful 
diagnosis. 

Daco’s extensive tool-making experi- 
ence proved handy in a gauging job for 
the Fairchild Engine Division, of Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp. How 
to inspect the airfoil sections of jet 
engine blades proved to be the bottle- 
neck here. Daco developed a series of 
six gauges to inspect critical dimensions 
and shapes on a blade. When word 
got around that Fairchild had these 
gauges, Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
promptly put in an order for some of 
them, too. 

The Navy now has an electronic gun- 
sight job for fighter planes in Daco’s 
plant. The original contract called for 
production of the sights to Navy design. 
Daco called the Navy’s attention to 
some design improvement possibilities. 
So the Navy extended the original con- 
tract to cover the engineering specifica- 
tions. 
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Christmas 
that starts 
In the summer! 


For some people, the Yuletide season 
starts around July. 

They’re the department store buyers of 
America — and they do their Christmas 
shopping really early. They begin their 
purchasing months in advance of the 
Christmas buying spree. 

But despite careful buying, December 





is a wild, unpredictable month. Shelves 
are quickly emptied. Sell-outs become the 
rule. Thousands of sales may be lost 
through simple lack of merchandise. 

But these buyers know the answer. To 
them, a sell-out means one thing—a quick 
call for more merchandise, via Air Express! 

The world’s fastest shipping service fills 
their shelves overnight! 

Whether you buy or sell goods, here are 
the unique advantages you can enjoy with 
regular use of Air Express: 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick- 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 

IT’S MORE CONVENIENT — One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency arranges everything. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 

IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


“OM HORS 


GETS THERE FIRST 








Oxyacetylene Flame Cleaning 
speeds bridge repainting 
—without traffic interruption 


McCANN STEEL COMPANY, 
Nashville, Tennessee, was asked to 
bid on a bridge conditioning and re- 
painting job. It was essential that the 
work be done quickly and, most im- 
portant, with minimum traffic inter- 
ruption, since the bridge was located 
on a highly-travelled- roadway. The 
most difficult part of the job was the 
removal of old paint and rust. 


F. T. Wilson, Airco technical sales 
service representative, recommended 
oxyacetylene flame cleaning to remove 
scale and old paint prior to repainting. 
This process, requiring minimum 
equipment, leaves a warm, clean sur- 
face, which is conducive to a long-last- 
ing paint job. Notice in the photograph 
how the rivet heads are being cleaned 
with a round tip and the flat surface is 


being conditioned with a wide flat tip. 


The entire bridge was cleaned most 


satisfactorily, without disrupting traf- 


fic too greatly. City officials were very 
pleased. Bids for reconditioning a 
second bridge across the Cumberland 
River will specify the use of flame 
cleaning. 

If you have steel structures exposed 
to the elements, requiring long-time 
paint protection, investigate the advan- 
tages of Airco oxyacetylene flame clean- 
ing. For technical service or copies of 
bulletins ADG-1066A, ADG-1067 
and ADR-57, describing this process, 


please write your nearest Airco Office. 


AIR REDUCTION 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY. AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 
AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 
REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
Offices in Principal Cities 








... Saves Machines 


Back in World War II, a bomb 
landed right on top of a German power- 
house and blew the whole building to 
bits. But the equipment wasn’t harmed 
at all. Protective roofing over each in- 
dividual machine kept it intact. 

That was just one of the bomb-pro- 
tection measures European industrial- 
ists learned during the war. And today, 
the fund of knowhow they built up is 
being scanned by nervous industrialists 
in the U.S. Newest addition: a Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board re- 
port on the experience of Germany and 
Britain in World War II, loaded with 
information that applies equally well to 
the A-bomb era. 

About three months ago most indus- 
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Pam al ~ 
EXTRA SERVICE 
ON EVERY SURFACE 


with DULUX Maintenance Finishes 


G.U. S. PAT. OF 


In industrial plants, in mills, in 
warehouses, Du Pont DuLUx Main- 
tenance Finishes have proved their 
outstanding ability to give extra 
months—and even years—of smart- 
looking protection... to stretch your 
maintenance painting dollars. 

For years, DuPont has been 
studying maintenance painting 
problems. From this research has 
come a new high standard in main- 
tenance finishes— DuLUuUx, a product 
that has proved its superiority. 

Today, there’s a special DuLUx 
finish for every interior maintenance 
job. Every one has been rigidly pre- 


tested in the laboratory . . . brought 
to its highest degree of excellence 
technically and economically. And 
every one has proved itself in on- 
the-job performance. 

So remember: for durability, econ- 
omy and protection, you can count 
on a maintenance finish that bears 
the DuLux name. Send for the new 
FREE 24-page book that tells you 
how DvuLux can serve your busi- 
ness. Mail the coupon below today! 





Specially formulated 
for maximum durability, 
economy and protection: 


DULUX Color Conditioning Paints 


are specially formulated to with- 
stand hard knocks for years on 
interior surfaces . . . as well as to 
provide better seeing conditions, 
boost production and morale. 


DULUX Machinery Finishes are 


high quality products for machin- 
ery maintenance. They have excel- 
lent impact resistance . . . have high 
resistance to the softening action 
of oils. 


DULUX Safety Color Code Enamels 
come in high-visibility colors for 
“spot-lighting”’ safety hazards and 
locating safety equipment. 


DULUX Maintenance White Enamel 
is intensely white . . . stays white 
. .. has very high light reflection. 
Ideal for textile or paper mills or 
where sanitation is important, asin 
food plants. 


DULUX High-Hiding Maintenance 


White is a brilliant white, formu- 
lated for use where one coat appii- 
cation is required over previously 
painted surfaces. Dries to a high 
luster . . . has exceptional durabil- 
ity and resistance to yellowing. 


DULUX Mildew-Resistant Mainte- 
nance White Enamel contains a 


special ingredient that discourages 
the germination of the spore of mil- 
dew and fungus. Non-irritating and 
harmless to painters and employ- 
ees... producesa high, lasting gloss. 


SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET > 


GUPOND PAINTS im 


for every purpose Firm 


Address _ 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. BW-1111 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me, at no cost, the new 
24-page book about DULUX Mainte- 
nance Finishes. 





| Better Things for Better Living 
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—» That’s proof Western Pacific can...and does...deliver the goods! 


Write today for “Circus Special to Reno”, the illustrated story of a 
Western Pacific train that operates on a one-day-a-year schedule. 

Dept. BW, Western Pacific, 526 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 








trialists shrugged off consideration of 
wartime damage control. They opined: 

e Chances that this country will 
be bombed are slim. 

elf it did happen, most plants 
would be untouched because they are 
sufficiently well dispersed. 

e If anyone’s plant were bombed, 
there’d be little he could do about it 
anyway. 

Two things have happened since to 
bring about a chafige in this thinking: 
(1) The second and third Russian 
A-bomb explosions, together with our 
Nevada atomic tests, and (2) the NICB 
report, Damage Control] in Wartime, 
which shows that it is possible to pro- 
tect both plant and equipment from 
practically all but a direct bomb hit. 
¢ A Bomb’s a Bomb—l'indings of this 
survey of European experience are use- 
ful today because both high-explosive 
bombs and A-bombs produce the same 
kind of destructive effects. The main 
difference is in intensity. 

Here is what European industrialists 
learned the hard way about plant pro- 
tection: 
¢ Blast Walls—During the last war, 
blast walls, or screening structures, were 
found to be the best way to protect 
buildings and equipment from bomb 
blast or pressure waves. Sandbag walls 
didn’t work too well because they de- 
teriorated quickly and required lots of 
material. Test under fire proved the 
nonrigid walls most effective. These 
blast walls are built of brick, but with- 
out any mortar. Because they're so elas- 
tic, such walls absorb the shock well. 
¢ Roofs—European thinking today is 
that lightweight roofs are best because 
if the bomb explodes inside the build- 
ing the roof blows off easily, and the 
blast is not contained within the build- 
ing. 
¢ Structures—Weak points of buildings 
were strengthened bv installing trans- 
verse supports and adding framing, and 
by thickening walls. Steel frame and re- 
inforced concrete buildings offered best 
resistance to fire or blast. Single story 
plants suffered the least damage. 
¢ Protective Roofs—Vital pieces of ma- 
chinery were protected against debris 
and blast by protective structures over 
individual pieces of equipment. Pre- 
cast concrete structures and even steel 
shelters were used. 
¢ Glass Hazards—Glass splinters, big- 
gest danger to people and equipment, 
was met in two wavs: Either all glazing 
was removed, or it was coated with 
bonding materials to retard shattering. 
¢ Fire Control—To confine incendiary 
bombs, flat roofs and factory floors were 
covered with sand, or else peaked or 
slanted roofs were built. One plant even 
installed a sprinkler system on its roof 
to keep it wet. Well-separated buildings 
proved a basic safeguard against spread 


ing of fire. 
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by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
_ Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


— LAST DECADE has taught American industry 
the value of subcontracting. The Rockwell 
. Manufacturing Company has been subcontracting 
‘ene for many years. Often the parts for the completed product of one 
Rockwell division are made by one or more other divisions. Through central 
guidance at Rockwell headquarters, work is apportioned to whichever of our 
17 plants is best equipped to handle it—best from the standpoint of available 
equipment, material, freight costs, labor supply, or a number of other factors. 
Costs are held to a minimum. Standardization is made possible in many cases. 
Employment peaks and valleys are levelled. Total output is increased, yet a 
single responsibility for quality is always present. 
a * * 
Northwest Airlines, at Wold Chamberlain Fiela, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
has an installation of fueling pits on the aprons of the runway for under- 
wing fueling of planes. Hose connections in the pit eliminate two gasoli 
trucks, mean faster servicing of planes, greater safety, reduced aircraft 
damage and less ramp gesti Pit ti run to a battery of 
100,000 gallon storage tanks. The whole system is controlled by self- 
lubricating, self-sealing Nordstrom valves, built by Rockwell. 
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Our Delta Power Tool Division was started to build home workshop tools, 
along with light industrial tools. Because of their low cost and high accuracy 
a number of manufacturing plants began to install them for special operation 
work. Then along came World War II, with its machine tool bottlenecks right 
at a time when industry was converting to the vastly increased needs of war 
production, 

The war brought Delta tools into thousands of wood and metal working 
plants. Tool engineers found they were quickly adaptable to all kinds of 
routine and special high-production jobs. Their low capital investment made 
it profitable to tool them up for jobs that might run only a few hours a week, 
rather than to set up and tear down the tooling on bigger, more expensive 
machines as job operations changed. Time of skilled operators was saved, 
and with only limited training new workers could be taught to run pre-set 
Delta machines, 

Now a great deal of Delta’s output goes into industries of all kinds. Yet, 
the low investment required to equip a Delta shop has enabled many a home 
workshop to become a small and profitable business. The Delta files are full 
of histories, on the one hand, of home shops that have grown into substantial 
and successful companies, and on the other, of ingenious applications of Delta 
tools to some of the most difficult machining problems of some of America’s 
largest manufacturers. 

k *‘ ae 

Of the three basic materials for paper making—pulp, coal for power, and 
water—water is by far the biggest item. For instance, the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company finds it takes 199 pounds of water to make and convert one 
pound of paper. Even with such large quantities of water, chemical formulation 
in paper making is a precise job. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment uses Rock- 
well-made Pittsburgh Empire industrial predetermining meters to automatically 
control contents of the mixing vats. Many Rockwell meters and valves on KVP’s 
paper machines, filter lines, gas fuel lines, and chlorine and other chemical lines 
have been in service more than 20 years. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and friends. 





is Hyster’s Work Yard 


The sun never sets on Hyster Sales 
and Service. In the important indus- 
trial centers of the United States and 
in 58 foreign countries, Hyster dealers 
maintain service and parts stations on 
Hyster Fork-type Lift Trucks, Straddle 
Trucks, Karry Kranes and Hyster 
Salsbury Turret Trucks. 

This world-wide organization sells 
the most complete line of Industrial 
Trucks and Attachments on the mar- 
ket. Equally important, all dealers have 
skilled service mechanics and adequate 
parts stocks to keep your lift trucks 
running better at lower cost. 


HYSTER 
STRADDLE 
TRUCKER 

18,000 Ib. and 
30,000 Ib. capacity 
2 models) 


HYSTER 
KARRY KRANE® 
10,000 Ib. capacity 


HYSTER Salsbury TURRET TRUCK 
4,000 Ib 


HYSTER® COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2907 N. E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams Street. Peoria 1, Illinois 
1010-07 Meyers Street Danville, Illinois 


capacity (4 models} 
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1 In the Grotnes method of drum-making, this is all the main plant would produce, a 
welded cylinder of sheet steel, plus the heads that go with it. 


New machine made by Grotnes completes return of the drum to its round shape, 
smoothes out creases, adds beads and flanges. Heads are then put in place. 


Beat the Freight: Ship 


A shipper of empty metal drums pays 
a hefty penalty for the freight car space 
they take up. The Charles Grotnes 
Machine Works, Inc., of Chicago has 
come up with an idea that can cut the 
shipping charges in half. It ships semi- 
finished drums flat, then completes the 
fabrication job, using a new machine, 
at or near the user plant. 

The Grotnes process starts with the 
basic cylinder for standard 55-gal. 


drums.. These cylinders are then flat- 
tened (Grotnes calls them preflats) 
and shipped on pallets to satellite plants 
near the point of delivery. There, a 
special Grotnes machine expands the 
preflats and finishes the manufacturing 
job. The preflats can be painted, litho 
graphed, or chemically lined. 

e Savings—The palletized preflats take 
up only about 10% as much space as 
finished drums. That saves shipping 
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Flattened drums, together with their 
heads, are shipped on pallets. 





At satellite plant, expander pulls pre- 
flat open for the finishing job. 


3 


“ 3 
5 And these are the finished drums, ready for delivery to a nearby customer. The 25 
drums shown here take 10 times as much space as they did in picture 2. 


Empty Metal Drums Flat 


charges, handling, and storage. These 
economies, Grotnes believes, should 
more than offset the cost of the satellite 
plant. 

The finishing plant should cost about 
$50,000, compared with $3-million to 
$4-million for a complete drum-making 
plant. A preflat expander can handle 
about 125 drums per hour; it could 
easily supply a customer who uses 300 
to 500 drums a day. 
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Grotnes plans to lease its preflat ex- 
panders to drum finishers rather than 
sell them. The company has demon- 
strated its method to the Army, a big 
user of metal drums, and hopes to get 
a government order. 

Grotnes has been building drum- 
making machines for 52 years. The 
company is wholly owned by the Van 
Leer Concern, a Dutch company with 
headquarters in Amsterdam. ‘Through 


better bottles for 
a 


AR is rough on ordinary plas- 

ma bottles and once broken 
the plasma is lost forever. This new 
development by American Anode—a 
bottle with an envelope of transpar- 
ent, latex “skin” over the glass—is a 
big step in safeguarding precious 
plasma. The bottle resists breakage 
to an unusual degree and even if the 
glass breaks, the plasma is still sal- 
vageable. 

Does this give you an idea to help 
solve some problems you may have? 

Here again is another example of 
ingenuity typical of American Anode’s 
approach wherever special rubber 
coatings or plastisols (vinyl plastic 
paste) can be used to improve or 
develop products. 

American Anode has produced 
such products as decontamination 
boots, plastisol gloves and other de- 
fense and civilian items. We can take 
over the design, manufacture and 
delivery of the finished product. If 
you're interested, write Dept. AF-7, 
American Anode Inc., 60 Cherry St., 
Akron, Ohio. 


What can 
AMERICAN ANODE 


de fer you 7 


CRUDE AND AMERICAN RUBBER LATICES, WATER 
CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, AMERAN RESIN 
PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
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The 8,300 miles 
of certified routes 
\ of Yellow Transit 
Freight Lines, Inc, 


Browns carry bigger payloads 


for Yellow Transit Freight Lines, Inc. 


Brown Trailers are heiping Yellow Tran- 
sit Freight Lines, Inc., accelerate their vi- 
tal defense transport business in eight 
states, over 8,300 miles of certified routes... 

Reports President Robert C. Hardy of 
Yellow Transit Freight Lines, Inc.: 

“The company’s fleet carried many 
thousands of pounds more payload within 
legal limits with Brown tandem axle 
trailers. 

“Today’s operating conditions call for 
higher mileage, tighter schedules and big- 
ger payloads. We found Brown's BIG- 


GER PAYLOADS filled the bill and help- 


j 


ed us to meet tight schedules and rising 
costs.” 

You, too, can speed up operations and 
meet your rising costs with bigger pay- 
loads when you use Brown trailers. The 
scale tells the tale. 


16 aluminum 
TRaneRs 


Toledo, Ohio Spokane, Wash. 
Distributors in principal cities 


a | tion ot. 
Industrial De a 


COLORADO = 


r 


USA 


Raiiseie occupies a key position in the new equation of industrial 
production. For “know where” has been added to the “know how” that has 
sustained American business. Both for competitive advantage and for security 
in this atomic age, Colorado is the answer for the “where” in your future 
plans...a destination profitable from every standpoint. 

Linking the East and West—accessible to domestic and foreign markets 
—Colorado offers higher productivity, excellent distribution, ideal living 
and recreation, abundant power and resources. For expansion or new plant 
location, carefully consider Colorado...the industrial “Know Where’ state. 


Address your inquiry 


Write for “INDUSTRIAL COLORADO”...a factual study fo: 


ef Colorado’s industrial development possibilities. 


Executive Director 
Colorado Department 
of Development 

709 Capitol Building 
Denver 2, Colorado 


COLORADO CLIMATE...THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 
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its subsidiaries, the parent company 
makes drums in about 20 countries. 
It’s only U.S. operation is the Grotnes 
Machine Works. 


New Electric Generator 
Cooled by Hydrogen 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. copied 
a bit of engineering from the gasoline 
engine when it designed its latest gen- 
erators for power stations. 

The heat that’s thrown off from the 
moving parts of an engine is carried 
away by the liquid in the built-in cool- 
ing system. And Westinghouse has 
done about the same thing with its 
generators. But instead of using a 
liquid coolant, the company forces hy- 
drogen gas through a generator to keep 
its temperature down. 

Hydrogen has been a standard cool- 
ant in the electrical business for a long 
time. Like an insulator it will stand a 
high voltage without breaking down 
electrically to cause a short circuit. And 
when it’s passed over the hot parts of 
a generator, it absorbs some of the 
heat from them. 

Now, Westinghouse has built a net- 
work of “pipelines” into its generator 
armatures, the moving parts that make 
the electricity for a power station. The 
gas is first compressed in a supercharger, 
then shot through an armature at high 
speeds. 

With that type of cooling, Westing- 
house is able to boost the power output 
of a generator by 50% without increas- 
ing its size. The power increase also 
conserves copper, which is in short 
supply today. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








Columbia University announced plans 
for a $23-million engineering center on 
Riverside Drive, in New York City. 
Dr. John Dunning, engineering school 
dean and noted atomic scientist, says the 
center will handle special research proj- 
ects and help produce greatly needed 
“engineer-scientists,” men trained in 
both the fundamental sciences and in 
the branches of engineering. 
e 

Less work for lawn mowers is in the 
offing, thanks to a new chemical, 
maleic hydrazide, that retards grass 
growth. Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
of the U.S. Rubber Co., says a test 
grass plot needed only two mowings 
through spring and summer after one 
treatment; neighboring’ untreated sec- 
tions were mowed 19 times. Chemical 
costs for the test were about $10 per 
acre against an estimated saving of $70 
per acre for mowing tools and labor. 
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elose at hand... 


The raw materials upon which we draw to make the dependable 


Davison products are natural resources of our country... 
always “close at hand’. On hand too is Davison’s years of technical 


experience and research. Leaders in industry and agriculture take advantage 


of Davison’s “close at hand” assets . . . they know that these 


are reasons why the Davison “‘D”’ means dependability. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON C L CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


‘PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 
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The shortest distance between any industry and its steel needs is 
the supply line that links it to a Barium plant. 

On that line... be it seaway, highway, skyway or rails... you'll 
find steel plate, structurals, fabrications, forgings, stampings, springs, 
bolts, nuts. 

And it’s a reliable source of supply, for Barium, controlling 
quality from blast furnace to finished product, is ready to work as 
a self-contained unit to speed urgently needed orders. 

Let this team of strategically-located Barium companies working 
closely together bring joint knowledge to bear to solve your steel 
problems. 

Just a glance at the picture-captions partly reveals Barium’s 


diversity. The scope is even broader, as you'll find out, at no obliga- 


tion, by describing your problem or need. Simply address Barium 


at 25 Broad Street, New York City. 
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Ultrasonic waves on a Reflectoscope screen prove the 
effective heat treating this high speed steel bar received. 
Forged by Barium’s Industrial Forge & Steel, Inc., Can- 
ton, Ohio, for the tool industry, it’s one of scores of 
heavy forgings (including carbon and alloy) this com- 
pany makes for scores of industrial uses. 





To keep production high and high-grade, industry needs 
high strength drop forged components. Industry gets 
them, in the many parts shown here, from Globe Forge, 
Inc., a Barium member company. Included are auto- 
motive gears, shafts, shifters; jet aircraft housings; gun 
levers, pistons, etc. 


Safer, faster, more efficient materials-handling is crucial 
in the construction industry. American Bridge Co. is 
getting just that, thanks to this steel erectors hoist made 
by Clyde Iron Works, Inc., Duluth, Minn., a Barium 
subsidiary. Clyde Whirley cranes also serve industry's 
materials-handling needs. 


Lightning-like jets are powered by J-47 Jet Engines. A 
Barium subsidiary, Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., supplies the manufacturer with vital com- 
ponents to produce these engines... gear box assem- 
blies, auxiliary drives, etc. In addition, Jacobs makes 
complete reciprocating aircraft engines for the industry. 


This diesel engine oil pan, produced for General Mo- 
tors, is lighter, better-looking, lower cost because it is 
stamped, not cast. It is typical of medium and heavy 
stampings made by Barium’s Geometric Stamping Co., 
Cleveland, O., which serves many industries as an extra 
manufacturing department. 
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BAYONNE BOLT CORP.* CENTRAL IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST FURNACE ‘CLYDE IRON 
WORKS. INC.* CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY * ERIE 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY * GEOMETRIC STAMPING 
CO. * GLOBE FORGE, INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIAL 
FORGE & STEEL, INC. * JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
co * KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. * KERMATH 
LIMITED (CANADA) * PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. * PHOENIX 
IRON & STEEL CO. * WILEY MANUFACTURING CO 
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DO you 





NEED 
SKILLED 


WORKERS 


The traditional use of skilled 
workers on a given operation 
does not necessarily mean that 
they are essential. 


A perfect example of this is the 
manufacture of automobile radi- 
ators which was always handled 
by skilled workers until MHS 
engineers proved that neither 
skill nor training were necessary. 


Every operation in the produc- 
tion cycle was broken down into 
its simple essentials — so simple 
anyone could perform them. 
These elements were then inte- 
grated with specially engineered 
production and materials han- 
dling equipment into a smooth 
running system. Product quality 
improved, output increased and 
costs went down. 


There may be similar opportu- 
nities in your present operations. 
You can find out by letting MHS 
engineers study the problem. No 
obligation on your part. 


kee al 
Handli 
— pn RS? i 
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4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICR. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Conada 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, itd 
6 et et 





NEW PRODUCTS 





For Machining Wings 

Ever since the aircraft companies 
started turning out high-speed jet and 
piston engine planes, they have been 
trving to add necessary strength and, 
at the same time, to reduce weight. 
One solution is to make integrally stif- 
fened surfaces—that is, to produce a 
wing surface with the ribs and stiffen- 
ing sections all cut from one piece of 
metal. But there are a lot of snags 
when it comes to putting the idea into 
practice (BW—Apr.28’51.p4+). 

The Onsrud Invomill mav cut out 
some of the snags, because it will not 
only machine to any shape, but also can 
mill materials up to 2 in. thick, 72 in. 
wide, and 96 in. long. Its end mill cut- 
ters are guided by a template and can 
machine with an accuracy of plus or 
minus .001 in. 

The unit routes the slab of metal 
in any direction. What's more, the 
operator can change or reverse direc- 
tion without stopping and always main- 
tain a uniform rate of speed. If he gets 
off the beam, warning lights will flash, 
and, if he goes too far off, the machine 
completely shuts down. 

Onsrud Machine Works savs_ the 
Invomill will work faster than hand-fed 
arm routers or tracer-controlled mills. 
The operator rides with the carriage 
and need follow the template only to 
plus or minus 1 in. without affecting 
machining accuracy. 
e Source: Onsrud 


Inc., Chicago, III. 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Simultaneous protection of two ma- 
chines, when one feeds the other, is 
offered in Dual Channel Protectron. 
This electronic gadget shuts down both 
machines when any pileups, misfeeds, 
or other difficulties occur. Maker Brin- 
nell Co., Simsbury, Conn., says one 
man can now operate four machines 
safely. 
; e 
Dirty golf balls are cleaned with Spray 
New. Federal International Co., 
N. Y. C., the maker, says you save time 
and fuss with their spray dispenser, 
and it costs you only 4¢ a ball. 
} . 

Fusion welding jobs with alloy steels are 
easier when you use Solar Flux, says 
Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego. Their 
fluxes are combinations of compounds 
that remove surface oxides and thus 
minimize chipping, grinding, and fin- 
ishing. They also allow higher welding 
temperatures without “burn-through.” 
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PACKAGE 
WRAPPING 


rs 
* HAYSSEN-WRAPPED 
*Seeeccccoe™® 


The Havssen wraps most anything auto- 
matically... at low unit-cost, with high 
production, cleetric eye registration of 
printe d wraps... and consummates more 
than 40 years of experience, Investigate 
Hayssen advantages today, — without 


obligation. 


HAYSSEN MFG, COMPANY, 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


MUSSEM 


muy WRAPPING MACHINES 














Nebraska offers 
great opportunity 
as plant location 


_ tell 


In this debt-free state 
where old-fashioned 
Americanism still pre- 
vails, you will find— 

e splendid labor 
e cheap electric power 
e abundant natural gas 


a 


—for 
Low-cost trouble-free 
Operation 


Write this division of state 
gorernment for specific 
information. Dept. T 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 


STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 
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AN ARRAY OF PAMPHLETS is part of the oil industry's campaign to put its story before the public. It’s already . . . 


In Solid With the Government 


No major industry has a closer or 
smoother working arrangement with the 
federal defense administrators than the 
oil and gas industry. Last week Interior 
Secretary Oscar Chapman demonstrated 
just how close the relation is. He came 
out flatly against a renewed effort to 
force a government man on the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council as chairman. 

The council is now the only industry 
advisory committee to any defense 
agency that has an industry man at its 
head (W. S. S. Rodgers, chairman of 
the ‘Texas Co.). ‘To get a Justice Dept. 
exemption from the general rule Chap- 
man himself had to carry the case to 
the White House. 

The fight was reopened recently by 
the House Judiciary Committee. ‘To 
the committee’s report complaining 
about the situation, Chapman retorted: 
“T like the council, respect its work, and 
will fight to the finish any new attempt 
to change its setup.” 

‘e Cause for Confidence—Chapman can 
point to the record as evidence of why 
he has such confidence in the council. 
The group has been working closely 
with the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense and the Interior Dept. Nearly 
80 of the nation’s top oil and gas execu- 
tives have given their time to this work. 
And the council has made, at its own 
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expense, many of the detailed studies 
that guide PAD. 

Most of the council members had 
previous experience in the Petroleum 
Industry War Council in World War 
II. Between wars, the council remained 
in being as a peacetime liaison group 
assisting the Interior Dept. in several 
studies. 

As a result of this carrvover, no time 
was lost in switching to defense prob- 
lems when the new mobilization began. 
The council was also in a position to 
provide PAD immediately with experi- 
enced executives to fill key spots. Other 
industries took months to line up their 
first candidates. 

Except in the legal and administra- 
tive divisions, all key posts in PAD are 
now filled by working oil and gas execu- 
tives, most of them serving without 
compensation. ‘Though Chapman holds 
the title of administrator, the day-to-day 
operations and most decisions are man- 
aged by Deputy Administrator Bruce K. 
Brown, who was president of Pan-Am 
Southern Corp. 

e Groundwork—Industry leaders could 
hardly have been ready to play such a 
prominent role if it hadn’t been for the 
American Petroleum Institute. In Chi- 
cago this week, API held its 31st annual 
meeting, with more than 5,000 dele- 


gates. These oil men elected L. S. Wes- 
coat (cover) as chairman of the board 
of directors, API’s highest post. 

API was founded in March, 1919, 
soon after the director of the U.S. Bu 
reau of Mines had made this solemn 
pronouncement: “Within the next two 
to five years, the oil fields of this coun- 
try will reach their maximum produc- 
tion. And from that time on, we will 
face an ever-increasing decline.” 

That didn’t make sense to the men 

who had helped to “float the Allies to 
victory on a sea of oil” in World War I. 
They saw bigger development, different 
problems, ahead for the petroleum in- 
dustry. In their war work they had 
glimpsed the power of cooperative effort 
in solving mutual problems. API was 
their answer. Its first annual mecting 
in 1920 attracted 420 men. 
e Leadership—API is governed by a 
board of 119 directors—or, more nar 
rowly, by an executive committee of 34 
men within this board. Wescoat’s pred- 
ecessor as Chairman of the board is 
W. Alton Jones, president of Cities 
Service Co. 

Wescoat is president of The Pure 
Oil Co. He has been a director of 
API for 15 years, was treasurer for three 
years. He is also a member of the 
National Petroleum Council and serves 
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Static killed... 
more output in the bag 


4 
4 1onr05 how. ee This is part of a tea-bagging machine. Static gen- 


erated by the moving bag paper caused the tea to cling to the sides of bags 
as they were filled, interfering with sealing. 

The machine builder tried various static eliminators without success... 
Then with the help of the Osborn Brushing Analyst, he licked the problem 
with Osborn Brass Wire Strip Brushes. These brushes (see arrows) press 
gently against the paper as it is formed into bags and not only kill the static 
but help smooth the forming operation. 

Static is one of the many problems that Osborn Brushes can lick. Have 
your Osborn Brushing Analyst study your cleaning, finishing and other 
operations with an eye for improvement with new brushing techniques. 
Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 560, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 





on several of the council’s committees. 
¢ Behind the Scenes—There is a close 
but unofficial relationship between the 
NPC and the API. Many men, like 
Wescoat, serve in both groups. Many 
of the NPC studies are built on figures 
gathered by the API staff. (API has two 
full-time paid officers—president Frank 
M. Porter and secretary Lacey Walker— 
and a staff of workers.) 

API makes a point of isolating itself 
from government activities. [t maintains 
only a small office in Washington, con- 
centrates its work in New York. It takes 
no official part in NPC affairs, rarely 
appears at congressional hearings. 

This doesn’t denote lack of interest. 
It’s merely that API steers clear of 
lobbying and of professing to represent 
the trade. This way it avoids intra-in- 
dustry conflicts that might tear the 
association apart. In a pricing matter, 
for example, producer members and 
marketer members could hardly be ex- 
pected to see eye to eye. Besides, con- 
certed action in pricing might put API 
afoul of antitrust laws. 
¢ What API Does—The bulk of API 
work is done by the staff and by com- 
mittees of cither the board or the four 
operating divisions: production, refin- 
ing, marketing, transportation. 

One API accomplishment: standard- 
ization of oil equipment. Years ago, a 
piece of drill pipe from one maker 
often couldn’t be threaded to that of 
another maker. Today API standards 
are recognized all over the world, and 
$500-million worth of equipment fol- 
lows those specifications. 

Another feat: compilation of prob- 
ably the greatest mass of statistics deal- 
ing with any U.S. industry. In this, 
API is aided by the Bureau of Mines, 
as well as by its own members. 
¢ Not So Good—API has had less suc- 
cess, however, in public relations. A 
survey by Opinion Research, Inc., 
shortly after World War II showed that 
the oil industry stood low on the totem 
pole of public respect. Onlv one person 
out of 16 said he knew the oil industry 
better than such industries as auto, rail- 
road, coal, steel, chemical. Only one in 
25 thought the oil industry was doing 
a very good all-round job. More than 
half thought the oil companies got to- 
gether to fix product prices. 

The survey also showed that people 
who didn’t know the industry well were 
the most critical. “Those who know us 
well think well of us,” as one API 
staffer put it. 

This led to the formation of the Oil 
Industry Information Committee to ed- 
ucate the public about the oil business. 
OUC is largely financed by API, but is 
kept separate as an industry project, 
rather than an institute project. It uses 
every publicity means to spread ts 
story. And a resurvey of public opinion 
last year showed encouraging progress. 
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let’s look 


at the 


shape of 


things 


to come! 


Lower your product’s weight with 
light-weight plastics ... and particularly 
with that leading plastic . . . polystyrene! 
You can conserve handling time and 
lower your packaging requirements by 
using light-weight polystyrene in your 
products. 


Also, more time-saving features are 
offered because you can reduce assembly 
and finishing operations with poly- 
styrene. One piece larger area moldings 
are now possible through rapid advances 


STYRON 
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... if future plans require it... 


here's how 


cut costs 
faste 


in polystyrene research, in molding 
techniques and machinery. These new 
moldings may eliminate many assembly 
steps. Then, too, polystyrene comes in a 
wide range of built-in colors . . . colors 
that won’t chip, peel or rust. This means 
that you can keep your finishing oper- 
ations to a minimum. 


Dow, as a leader in the plastics industry, 
offers you a complete line of quality con- 
trolled polystyrene formulations, sold 
under the registered trademark Styron, 


---a@ quality plastic 
for a quality job! 


yo 
and get 
r handling 


w can 


plus the expert assistance of Dow’s 

Plastics Technical Service. When look- 

ing at the shape of things to come in °51, 

be sure to include Styron plastics in 

your planning for future civilian or 

defense products. Write Dow today. 
Plastics Division—Dept. PL-40 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington 

Atlanta © Cleveland ¢ Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis 


Houston ¢ Los Angeles e« San Francisco « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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EASIER 
T0 
LOOK AT 





THAN 
THIS ? 


We think you'll agree that the top 
illustration is far easier on your eyes 
than the bottom one. This test is a 
simple demonstration of Tremco’s 
proved interior painting system 
called Contrast Control 

Contrast Control, based on close 
collaboration between lighting 
engineers and paint technicians, 
regulates the brightness pattern of 
all the various areas in a room. It 
avoids extreme contrasts — provides 
comfortable seeing conditions. 
Contrast Control improves lighting, 
reduces eye strain and fatigue, 
promotes efficiency and morale. 
It costs no more than any other 
painting method. 

If you'd like to see the results of 
Contrast Control, call your local 
Iremco Man and paint one room. 
You'll be astonished at the difference. 
The Tremco Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio and The 
Tremco Manufacturing Company 
(Canada) Ltd.. Toronto 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


Your Next Paint Job an 
Ilustrated 16 page book 
let, contains a complete 
discussion of the principles 
of Contrast Contro!, as we 
os other matters of inter 
est to onyone contemplot 
ing interior painting. Write 
for your copy 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
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77 Thousands of Barrels per Day 
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1953 1954 1955 


AVAILABLE OIL should increase enough to meet rising demand, as the industry 


forecasts ... 


More Expansion Than Ever 


. Oil men expect total U.S. demand to keep on shooting 
up. There will be enough production to take care of it. But the 
industry will need lots of new capacity. 


Any way you look at it the oil indus- 
trv is headed for an expansion that may 
dwarf its postwar record. 

Oil experts talk knowingly of a mil- 

lion-barrel increase in daily demand 
within the next three vears or so, of 
the need for an equal gain in productive 
capacity and refinery capacity, of the 
prospect that the industry may spend 
$5-billion to keep supply in step with 
demand. Those who look even further 
ahead unblushingly predict that in a 
decade total U.S. demand will reach 
9.1-million bbl. That’s a good 1.7-mil- 
lion bbl. daily more than was needed in 
the first half of 1951, and more than 
the whole world, excluding Russia, used 
as recently as 1949. 
e Forecasts—This was the consensus at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute in Chicago last 
week (page 63). It got close considera- 
tion, too, at a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington of the National Petroleum 
Council, industry advisorv group to the 
government. 

These forecasts don’t depend on a 
World War III either. In fact, as one 
economist said: “War would knock our 
calculations cockeved.” But thev are 
based on these assumptions: (1) that 
the U.S. defense program will continue 
along present planned lines, (2) that 
there will be no drastic change in our 
economy, and (3) that materials short- 


ages won't cut into facilities expansion. 
¢ Supply Cushion—How to achieve 
needed growth in supply was one of the 
main subjects at the NPC session. It 
came out through committee reports 
on oil and gas availability, underground 
storage, capital and material require- 
ments. 

On the availability side, oil experts 
told the council that U.S. capacity to 
produce crude and natural gas liquids 
can be expected to increase to between 
7,789,000 bbl. and 8,838,000 bbl. daily 
by 1955 (chart page 66). This compares 
with actual output of 6,465,000 bbl. 
dailv at the start of 1951. 

Comparing expected availability with 
predictions of demand would seem to 
leave a comfortable cushion. The 1954 
forecast, for instance, calls for 7,485,000- 
bbl. daily output of crude and natural 
gas liquids, while availability should 
range between 7,781,000 bbl. and 
8,627,000 bbl. daily. 
¢ Not Too Comfortable—But the fore- 
cast is averaged out over the vear; ac- 
tual need may vary as much as 500,000 
bbl. within that period. Besides, oil 
men aren’t comfortable unless there is 
a cushion of perhaps 1-million bbl. 
daily between availability and demand. 

The need for a cushion extends be- 
vond availability of the raw product, of 
course. It includes refining and trans- 
portation capacity. So the industry is 
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“IT WAS AN ACCIDENT, DAD!” 


workers— speed recovery by relieving financial worry. 
You'll also like Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy®. 

It assures you the aid of our Loss Prevention Department in 
eliminating the causes of accidents... plus fast, friendly, 
So see your capable, carefully trained Hardware Mutuals rep- _— nationwide, day-and-night service. To date, Hardware 
Mutuals policyholders throughout the country have re- 


resentative. Talk over the advantages of switching your work- 
* ceived over $100,000,000 in the form of dividends. 


men’s compensation insurance to Hardware Mutuals. Fe 
© Aasivarsary of To get in touch with your nearest Hardware Mutuals 


You'll be interested in knowing that Hardware a 
Mutuals rank among the leaders in promptness of paying « representative, phone Western Union and ask for Opera- 
tor 25. His name and address will be supplied on 


workmen's compensation claims. Experience has shown , 
that prompt payments— made directly to injured ‘gamma request. Why not pick up the phone and call now? 
— 7 


A HINGS like this just happen, Dad—I couldn’t see 


Bill’s fist coming !’" 
Fortunately for Jimmy, his “shiner” will soon fade away. 
But accidents that happen in business can be far more serious. 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


. Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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e Mystik Cloth 
Tapes 


Mystik Paper 
Masking Tapes 


Mystik Protecto- 
Mask 


e Mystik Dri-Pipe 
e Mystik Spra-Mask 


e Mystik Sand-blast 


Fourteen 
Colors! 


This roll of Mystik Tape (type 5800 C) leads 
the line of cloth tapes that supplied 65% of 
total needs of industry and the armed forces 
during World War II. Today, Mystik Tapes 
again are meeting the enormous protective 
shipping problems of military supply. Write 
for information and samples on the complete 
line of pressure-sensitive Mystik Tapes to 
meet every protective and production need. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2636 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 








setting out to enlarge these, too. ‘They 
hope to add I-million bbl. of refining 
capacity by late 1952 or 1953. 

About half of this increase in supply, 
the NPC committee found, can be 
achieved without any new refinery con- 
struction. All that is needed is trans- 
portation and storage facilities to permit 
fuller utilization of existing crude sup- 
plies and refineries. 
eA Net Importer—NPC also took a 
long look at the foreign oil situation. 
The U.S. is now producing more than 
half the world’s oil from 25% or so of 
the world’s crude reserves. ‘That means 
that foreign oil supplies are going to be- 
come more and more important in 
filling this country’s petroleum needs. 

Ever since 1947 the U.S. has been 
a net importer of petroleum; by 1953 
we may be importing more than 1-mil- 
lion bbl. daily of crude and products, 
exporting only 235,000 bbl. daily. 
¢ Bigger Stocks—In view of the greater 
volume of business that will result from 
the uptrend, the industry will need 
greater inventory. It is expected to try 
to push up the amount of crude or 
products in storage at producing points, 
at refineries, at distribution points, and 
in pipelines. 

All in all, the experts come up with 
a supply-demand balance that looks like 
this: * 

~ DEMAND 
(000’s bbl. daily) 

Domestic Total 
Demand I:xports Demand 

. 6,499 304 6,803 

» 000 415 7,465 

: 75620 255 7'875 

8,005 235 8,240 

. 8,255 210 81465 

. 8885 200 9,085 

SUPPLY 
(000's bbl. daily) 

Crude and 

Natural Gas Total 
Year Liquids Imports Supply 
SO! RAE ee 847 6,747 
| ae . 5,625 880 
1 Regen . 6,945 975 
1953 SFE ee 1,010 
1954 . 7,485 ,035 520 
1961. aE 118 9,110 
¢ More From Abroad—In making. its 
predictions, the committee ignored the 
present Iranian crisis as a temporary 
matter causing only short-term disloca- 
tions. Actually, crude production in 
the Middle East, Venezuela, and Can- 
ada has been stepped up in recent 
months to the point where it nearly 
equals the temporary loss of 700,000 
bbl. daily of Iranian oil. 

This vear, the NPC committee re- 
ported, foreign oil supplies, excluding 
Russia and the satellites, will average 
about 5-million bbl. daily. By 1955 
this productive capacity should be in- 
creased to somewhere between 6,092,- 
000 bbl. and 7,139,000 bbl. dailv. 

By that time, other oil experts say, 
foreign oi] demand, now running about 
3.5-million bbl. daily, will probably 
jump to nearly 5-million bbl. daily— 
about as much as the U.S. used in 
1945. 
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How nylon plastic does a man-size 
in a boy’s toy 


Designing a boy’s toy takes the same 
kind of fresh thinking that’s needed for 
full-size products. For example, this 
miniature railroad-crossing gate. How 
the maker used nylon plastic from the 
Du Pont Polychemicals Department 
may point the way to a helpful idea for 
your business. 


In the design of this new gate housing 
a material was needed to meet several 
requirements. Foremost was heat re- 
sistance. An electric coil and light bulb 
inside the housing generate excessive 
heat within this confined area under 
continuous use, or when left running 
by mistake. By using Du Pont nylon, 
which withstands heat up to 250°F., the 
problems of heat distortion, cracking or 
discoloration were overcome. 


Nylon also met the need for tough- 
ness and strength in this crossing gate, 
able to take the rough punishment it 
was sure to get. And because Du Pont 


nylon is easily and economically molded 
in intricate shapes, it reproduced faith- 
fully every detail — even down to the 
tiny bolt heads on the housing. 

Nylon was also selected by this 
manufacturer for other equipment 
parts: the coil form inside the housing 
and the concentric spline shafts in the 
transformer. Its electrical insulating 
properties, its light weight, toughness, 
resiliency and the fact that it needs no 
lubrication served this manufacturer 
in a variety of uses. 

Perhaps the many properties of nylon 
plastic can be of value to you in your 
business. Or you may find profitable 
ideas for the future in the more than 
100 other plastics and chemicals made 
by the Polychemicals Department. 

We will gladly discuss the availability 
of experimental quantities for develop: 
ment work. Meanwhile, write on your 
business letterhead — and we will send 


job 


you information on those of your prod- 
ucts that have possibilities for you. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 
15118 Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Del. 


RES. yu. 5. pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
eee THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS » CHEMICALS 








Since 1909, the job of The Electric 
Products Company has been to 
create and develop special electrical 
rotating equipment . . . motors 

and generators to do existing jobs 
better or to reach into new fields 
to do jobs that couldn’t be done 
before. The natural “by-product” 
of our more than 40 years of 
specialization is that you get 
equipment designed and built to 
the exact requirements of your 
application . . . equipment that has 
greater dependability, longer life 
and that requires less maintenance. 


Send in the coupon below for 
detailed information about our 
Custom-Engineered synchronous 
motors and generators... d-c 
motors and generators... induction 
motors ... battery chargers... 
frequency changers. 


A nation-wide sales engineering 
and service organization stands 
ready to meet all User requirements. 


THE ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


1725A CLARKSTONE ROAD 
CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Attach coupon to your 
letterhead for your copy 
» of Bulletin 2-200 
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Synthetic Fuel Cost: Two Views 





On a new Total 
coal-to-gas plant 
plant: cost 





$411-million 
Nat’ Petroleum Council says:. .$533-million 


Value of Operating 
capital gal. for byproducts personnel 
invested 6% return per year needed 


40% 1l¢ $42.3-million 156 
100% 41.4¢ $16.4-million 238 


Equity Price per 








Interior Secretary Oscar L. Chap- 
man’s campaign to get petroleum in- 
dustry backing for construction of a 
coal-to-gasoline plant fizzled last week— 
drifting into an argument over costs. 

In a way, Chapman had asked for 
trouble last April, when he called on 
the National Petroleum Council to 
check his Bureau of Mines cost data on 
synthetic fuel production. He had 
asked for a “critical study,” and that 
is just what he got. In dealing with 
coal hydrogenation (coal-to-gasoline) 
possibilities, the council’s study com- 
mittee put the accent on “critical.” 
¢ Gloomy Report—Confining its study 
almost entirely to the fuel production 
end of the method, the committee 
estimated gasoline released by such a 
process would have to sell at 41.4¢ a 


‘gallon to bring a 6% return on the re- 


quired investment. This was nearly 
four times the 11¢ estimate of the Bu- 
of Mines. With this sort of discrep- 
ancy, it was evident somebody’s figures 
needed checking. 

Bureau personnel had worked closely 
with the council committee on the 
original phases of the report. The final 
version voiced the hope that the bureau, 
with the help of this experience and 
of the report itself, would now be in 
a better position to prepare ““compara- 
ble cost estimates for any known or 
new process combination.” 
¢ Optimism—But the bureau had a 
different idea. It went into the busi- 
ness of reviewing the review of its own 
figures. While the council had been 
preparing its report at a cost of some 
$300,000, the bureau had brought one 
of its own reports up to date. With 
this for ammunition, the bureau was 
ready to bring the argument out in the 
open. Just how far Chapman will let 
the argument go is anybody’s guess. 
But it’s no secret he likes the bureau’s 
figures better. 

From beginning to end, the two re- 
ports show wide differences in methods 
and calculations. 
¢ The Two Views—Bureau of Mines 
estimated a coal hydrogenation plant 
would cost $411-million, but the coun- 
cil figured on at least $533-million. The 
council had counted $67-million for 
housing and community facilities, which 
the bureau had not. 

The council said the venture would 
require all equity capital and figured a 


6% return. It hinted that 15% would 
be more like it in this sort of specula- 
tive venture. Not so, said the bureau. 
It figured the process was dependable 
enough to draw bond buyers for 60% 
of the original investment. The rest 
would be provided for in equity with 
returns just under 6%. 

These arguments alone can account 
for a large part of the discrepancy, but 
there are other factors, too. The bureau 
banked heavily on sale of byproducts. 
And it argued that the operation of the 
plant would cost only half of what the 
council said it would. 
¢ Byproducts—Both the council and 
the bureau based their reports on the 
idea that the plant would be mainly 
for synthetic fuel production, and 
chemicals would only be byproducts. 
In this way, their study would not ap- 
ply to the coal hydrogenation plant 
planned by F. Eberstadt Co. or to the 
demonstration plant being built by 
Union Carbide. These are being 
planned mainly for chemical produc- 
tion, which would require additional 
initial investment. 

From the mobilization program view- 
point, though, chemical production 
actually has more appeal. The process 
offers the possibility of producing 
quantities of hard-to-get chemicals. By 
the time a plant could be built, it’s 
expected these chemicals will be in 
tighter supply than they are now. 
¢ Another Problem—But even if the 
economics of the process were inviting, 
the amount of steel needed to build 
just one plant is near-prohibitive during 
the present mobilization period. Pe- 
troleum men argue the country will get 
a much higher return of both fuels and 
chemicals by siphoning any available 
steel into the oilfields and refineries. 

On the outlook for another synthetic 
fuel, the bureau and the council are 
closer together. Their figures were 
pretty close on getting gasoline from 
oil shale. The council estimated this 
tvpe of fuel would have to be sold at 
16.2¢ a gallon to cover production 
costs. It warned the petroleum in- 
dustry, which now sells gasoline whole- 
sale at around 12.5¢, that the process 
“warrants continued attention.” 

Although all the fuss came over coal 
hydrogenation, the oil shale method of 
producing fuel appeared a lot nearer 
realitv. 
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A St. Louis 
Contractor 
Qualifies for 


St. Louis Projects 


We are now mailing a series of brochures 
describing our ‘Complete Construction 
Service.’’ You can receive them, with no obli- 
gation, by writing Fruin-Colnon Contracting 
Company, 1706 Olive, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


If you have decided on the St. Louis region as the location 
for your new plant, your next decision can be the most 
important of all: the choice of contractor. 


First, you will prefer a contractor that can handle your entire 
project from site selection to finished structure. 

Second, you will want a contractor familiar with codes, 
materials, locations, who enjoys good labor relations 

in the St. Louis area and is financially stable. 


Fruin-Colnon is such a contractor. We offer a Complete 
Construction Service backed by over a half century of 
experience with proved results. Fruin-Colnon restricts its 
services to the St. Louis region. Our equipment, our know-how 
are here to give you a better job, faster, at the lowest possible 
cost and we will back it up in the years to come. 


PRY Ne G OLN ON CONTRACTING COMPANY 
A COMPLETE 


CONSTRUCTION 


SERVICE 
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This year give your customers and business associates the world’s most 
beautiful lighters — ASR Ascot — available in many exclusive 
models, designs and with personal monogramming. See them 
on the Robert Q. Lewis Show, over the CBS-TV network. 


THE HERITAGE SET — The “lighter with the hendle.” Finished in non-tarnishing Rho- 
dium, one of the world’s most precious metals. $27.50 at retail. Lighter alone — $13.95 


PRACTICAL POCKET MODEL combines good 

looks and efficiency. Automatic “light switch’ 

action. In standard and midget sizes. Chrome finish. 
50 at retail. 


THE PAGODA — Exotic styling. Gold finish lighter 
with Lucite body In ebony, Orient red or jade green. 
The lighter, $14.95 oct retail. Complete set with four 
golden ash trays, ebony stand — $17.50. 


FREE FOLDER 
SHOWING 
22 STYLES. 


“MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





ASR Ascot Lighters 

ASR Corporation, Dept. X 

Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

Please send me illustrated folder on all ASR 
Ascot Lighters, including details on Personal 
monogramming, etc. 


YOUF NOME ..-rerreseeeesrserereee 


THE WIND-PROOF. For sportsmen and executives. 
New yeor-long flint. Built-in windscreen, $8.95 at 
retail, With key chain, $12.50. 
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Firm name 
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Quontity of Lighters Required 
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Censoring the Censors 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for the copy of your letter 
to Mr. David Heath (also printed in 
your editorial ‘Should BusINESS WEEK 
Censor the Censors?) {[BW—Oct.20 
"51,p172]. 

I am particularly pleased about your 
statement that BUSINESS WEEK Trecog- 
nizes the potentialities for both good 
and harm to the national defense in 
handling news about defense produc- 
tion. The President has made it clear 
in connection with his recent Executive 
Order on security information that he 
will not tolerate the application of this 
order for any purpose other than safe- 
guarding of bona fide security informa- 
tion. 

JoserH SHortT 
SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 

. Your editorial could lead me 
into an essay on something all of us are 
avoiding increasingly these days, and 
that’s a little thing known as RESPON- 
SIBILITY. In your final paragraph you 
give away the ghost by sanctimoniously 
announcing that BUSINESS WEEK “will 
scrupulously abide by the rules of the 
game.” What about the spirit or the 
thought of the thing? And since when 
is this struggle impending with the 
USSR a game? Believe me, we aren’t 
going to be able to pick up our marbles 
(or a publishing business, for example) 
and quit playing if we should happen 
to be on the losing side this time! . . . 

. . . I repeat—this thing is ours, it’s 
for us, it is us. And if it’s bad, we’ve 
got to try to make it better, and if it’s 
sloppy and inefficient and if some dis- 
enchanted civilian purchasing agent gets 
into uniform and declassifies some 
security information, that doesn’t mean 
our RESPONSIBILITY to ourselves is 
accomplished. Let’s not challenge the 
censorship—let’s examine and challenge 
the releases. Let’s make a thoughtful 
decision irrespective of the decisions of 
our elected, appointed, or grafted repre- 
sentatives. (After all, being made off- 
cials doesn’t make them intelligent!) 
To be able to point to the fact that 
material was officially released to you 
is a very petty matter if it means that 
one of our infantrymen on a hill is 
burned out of his position. Use your 
head. When the house is on fire— 
sure, call the fire department. It’s 
their job to put it out. But, while wait- 
ing for them, you'll do damn well to 
throw a little water yourself. And when 
the firefighters leave, convinced that 
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LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


World’s Most Modern Soap, Shortening 
and Detergent Plant 


HORN PRODUCTS 
SPECIFIED AND USED BY 
BECHTEL CORPORATION 


Los Angeles — 
Builders for Industry 


for important decorative 


HORNSTONE — A chemical treatment for dustproofing and 
hardening concrete floors to a flint-like surface. 

STAY BRITE —A combination of coloring materials and water- 
resistant compounds added to cement for coloring and protect- 
ing concrete and cement mortar. 

HORN LUX — A penetrant sealer for new terrazzo, composition 
and colored concrete floors. 

HORNBRITE—A concentrated liquid for cleaning and sealing ter- 
razzo and composition floors, preventing pitting and chipping. 
VULCATEX — Elastic caulking compound to produce watertight 
joints in masonry construction. 

HORN SUCTION SEALER — A primer applied to interior plaster 
and virgin masonry to minimize absorption and provide a 
uniform foundation for painting. 


For detailed information 
on Horn Products write , 





HORN 


SYMENTREX — A pigmented exterior coating for painted or 
unpainted masonry surfaces to retard moisture penetration 
and for decoration. 


HORN INDUSTRIAL ENAMELS— Durable coatings for pipe line 
identification, industrial equipment and safety markings. 


HORN SPECIAL INTERIOR ENAMELS — For protection and 
decoration of interior surfaces with washable, durable finishes. 
Specially formulated. 


HORN ALUMINUM PAINT—A completely dispersed aluminum 
paint for exterior and interior uses requiring a uniform, highly 
resistant, smooth and protective coating. 


DEHYDRATINE NO. 2A—A transparent and colorless coating 
for exterior application to seal porosity of masonry. ; 
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ANCESTRY UNKNOWN... 


No one knows who first thought of gears as a means of transmitting power or motion. . . 
but without them modern civilization could not function. 


There would be no clocks, cars or calculators . . . industry would revert to hand 
production . . . transportation would go back to the horse and buggy . . . household 
chores would multiply . . . office managers would be seeking mathematical geniuses. 


FUTURE UNLIMITED... 

A gear never works alone. Only when properly meshed can it function efficiently. So, in 
industry, minds must mesh if progress is to result. Here, in America, engineers, 
inventors, machinists, toolmakers are geared for great advancement. And their point of 
contact is America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 

Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American 
business press... a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 
research better, sell better. 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 
As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting 
and reporting worth-while ideas. 


As publishers, we know that advertisers use business magazines to feature the products 
and services which they offer in the interest of increased efficiency, and lower production 


costs. 


As publishers, we know that people subscribe to business publications to keep abreast of 
what’s new in their field and in industry as a whole. For the editorial pages tell “Show” 
and the advertising pages tell ‘“‘with what.” 


As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available for 
your communications with the people who make up your markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ( ABP - ABC) 
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When you get up against a tough shipping 
problem just call your Santa Fe freight man... 
let him work it out and make it easier for you. 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago, Ill. 











their job is done, I don’t imagine even 
you would be above squirting the gar- 
den hose on a lingering ember if you 
saw one. 

FLoyp M. AnpRrEws 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . I must say that (referring to 
your editorial on censorship) tech- 
nically I would consider that you are 
completely in the clear, provided the 
material you have used is unclassified. 
Actually, I consider your reasoning that 
you are aiding the defense effort by 
rapid dissemination of technical in- 
formation as downright silly. 

A few hours on the teletype or long 
distance telephone would pass along 
more information than you could pre- 
sent in a magazine article from one 
producer to another or from one Army 
inspector to another. It is not vour 
function to coordinate the producers 
or contractors in the defense industries. 
It is certainly not your function to co- 
ordinate the design and production of 
our weapons of war. If such a practice 
were, continued, I am sure that our 
enemies would be greatly encouraged— 
and we would be great fools. . . . 

. Such matters as this point up 
the apparent fact that there are a great 
number of men in positions of respon- 
sibility and leadership in both our mili- 
tary and industrial organizations who 
seem to me to be lacking in good judg- 
ment, 

Frank J. WILLIAMS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Sir: 

The moral of your editorial 
seems to have been completely ignored 
by all. 

It does not seem to be understood by 
President Truman, and Mr. Heath, and 
all nontechnical bureaucrats that the 
operation of technical equipment is 
more important than the actual con- 
struction. For example: Any untrained 
person can be quickly taught to drive 
a tractor—but, as long as you do not 
reveal the secret of where to put in the 
gas, oil, water, and air, the secret is 
still-safe and beyond comprehension. 

; President Truman’s attitude 
clearly shows that his technical knowl- 
edge is unusually shallow—and seems 
to reveal that he is completely unaware 
of the enormous pile of technical pub- 
lications in each branch of industry 
and agriculture—entirely outside of the 
“slick” magazines sold on newsstands. 

I am sure attorney Heath is also un- 
aware of the same volume of output of 
technical publishers—or he would not 
be so impressed by the articles in 
BUSINESS WEEK—as a source of help to 


Communists. ... 
R. C. Rome 
WEST FORK, ARK. 
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IMPORTANT BUILDINGS EVERYWHERE rely on Westinghouse Vertical Transportation Systems—a. Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co., Detroit ¢ B. Sinclair Oil Building, New York « c. Durham Life Building, Raleigh « pv. Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans -« tk. Central National Bank of Cleveland «  ¥. Equitable Life Insurance Building, Des Moines. 


WHAT’S YOUR FIRST MOVE... 


whon buying Voitical, Transportation, 7 


Whether you’re playing checkers . . . or consid- 
ering new vertical transportation equipment, 
check over all the possibilities before you “make 
a move.” In the matter of vertical transporta- 
tion, that means checking the products of more 
than just the one manufacturer you know best. 

For years, Westinghouse engineering devel- 
opments have stimulated the vertical trans- 
portation industry to strive for ever-higher 


standards of quality and efficiency. In every 
phase of vertical transportation—equipment, 
maintenance, and service — Westinghouse has 
been the vanguard for progress. So, whatever 
your traffic problems may be—test Westinghouse 
before you decide! 

For information write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation,, Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


J5-98610 


~~~am--« Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS ¢ FREIGHT ELEVATORS * MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 
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With corrosion putting an esti- : > ' oN 
mated 5!4-billion dollar bite on i e. 7 aN 
U. S. industry every year, the _ |. F é : é a eo SS 


need for its control is becoming 
increasingly important. Just how 
much of this cost applies to your 
particular operation only your Ae 
cost sheets will tell. But it’s a - , 
pretty safe bet that repair, re- : 
placement and excessive general 
maintenance resulting from 
premature pipe failure are num- 
bered among the items. 
Thousands of users in every 
industry are finding the profit- 
able answer to corrosion head- 
aches in Byers Wrought Iron 
pipe. They know that ‘‘cost per 
year of service’ is the only 
true measure of economy. Serv- 
ice records have proved that E 4 
genuine wrought iron piping is 
still good after serving three or 2 fe 
four times longer in areas where * a a 
vulnerable piping has failed. li. 
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zon ot bene aa fsa THE PAST. Bathing suits, and adult rompers, THE FUTURE. This evening dress is 
a-ring : cee in sail L._ ABC: used to be Coast’s big claim to top ranking in part of the California apparel industry’s] 
etc. in “The A.B.C.'s of | a the wrap-me-up-nice trade. new bid for supremacy in formal fields. 
Wrought Iron.” For your 
copy, write A. M. Byers 
Company, Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


From Beach to Ballroom: 
BYERS California Stylists Expand 
WROUGHT IRON 


(Story on page 80) 
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BUYERS AND EXPERTS from the East came out to study the TINY POODLE wows the experts, steals show from a wrap with 


‘| Coast's invasion of the formal field of haute couture. checks big enough to kennel the pup. 
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Degreaser 


Design Them Around 


PERMALLAD 


Stainless Clad Steel 


Corrosion Resistant! Easily Formed! 


Manufacturers and designers are discov- 
ering the advantages of designing products 
and equipment around PERMACLAD 
Stainless Clad Steel. It combines the sur- 
face characteristics of Stainless Steel with 
the formability of mild carbon steel and 

rovides corrosion resistance at low cost. 
PERMACLAD is Stainless Steel (10% 
or 20% but can be varied to meet design 
requirements) inseparably welded to car- 
bon steel. Se. 


Stainless Cladding 


Savings in the consumption of 
critically short materials can 

be effected through the use of /s. 
PERMACLAD. Now is the 
time to improve your products 

at low cost. Get the complete 
PERMACLAD story today. 
Write for folder DD. 


Scrap is a vital necessity to keep America’s 
steel mills operating at capacity. Cooperate! 
Sell your scrap now. 

For Better Products At Low Cost Specify PERMACLAD 


PERMACLAD 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


125 Years of iron and 

Steel Making Experience 
| Other Products: A. W. ALGRIP Abrasive Floor 
i Plate « A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Pilates 
| Plates © Sheets © Strip « (Alloy ond Special Grades) 
L 


80 





“|. . California’s campaign 
for all-over fashion cover- 


4 


4 
age... 
PICTURES on pages 78 and 79 


California has long since carved itself 

a lucrative leadership in the fashion 
world of bathing suits and play clothes. 
It adds up to a $500-million business. 
But the West Coast designers aren’t 
satisfied; they want to expand to mi- 
lady’s outlying precincts, to be leaders 
in all kinds of style. By 1960, they 
think, the apparel business can boost 
its gross to $1-billion. 
e Festivities—Last week the trade fired 
its first major salvo in the campaign for 
all-over fashion coverage. Top fashion 
writers from the East were summoned 
for a seven-day festival of promotion. 
Wine flowed in rivers, models marched 
in platoons. That fine old California 
staple, the bathing suit, was way out 
in left field, after the first day. 

The doubledomes of the what-to- 
put-on business were held to an exact- 
ing schedule. Monday morning gave 
bathing suits; in the afternoon three 
leading makers of tailored suits and 
coats took over. On Tuesday Califor- 
nia’s Wool Bureau threw out the first 
ball for a promotion reported to be 
going to cost $250,000 before it ends. 
Beardsley Ruml, an expert on how the 
Tax Bureau shears its sheep, made a 
speech. Afternoon and evening, the 
movie industry entertained all hands. 
¢ The Windup—Country club and re- 
sort fashions, another established Cali- 
fornia feature, had their innings on 
Wednesday. The big switch followed 
on Thursday and Friday. California 
Fashion Creators, major trade organi- 
zation, really went to work to convince 
the visitors that California’s word to the 
high style of Paris and Rome was: 
“Move over, bud. Poppa’s here.” 

By Saturday and Sunday, the native 
sons were down to showing off their 
complete wardrobe for men and boys. 
Called the Palm Springs Roundup, it 
ran from rainbow-hued ranch clothes to 
dinner jackets—all made in California. 

Behind all the ballyhoo, some thorny 
problems lie in wait for the California 
Fashion Creators, main organization 
speaking for about 370 manufacturers. 

Distribution is especially difficult. 
The Californians just cannot get their 
clothes into production and onto the 
store shelves so fast as their New York 
rivals. 

Woven into that difficulty is the fact 
that the California market emphasizes 
quality rather than price. And it goes 
in for originating, rather than copying. 

What’s more, there are price prob- 
lems. Labor costs are higher than in 
the East, materials have to be brought 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 











Hydraulic Gangplank 
Speeds Loading 50% 


No excavation required for installation 


The Globe Self-Leveling Ramp speeds loading or 
unloading by 50%, with a corresponding cut in time 
and labor costs. Ramp raises or lowers until its 
sturdy “lip” rests firmly on bed or tailgate of truck 
where it “‘self-levels” as the truck springs flex. 
Operates by air, air-oil or motor pump. Easily 
installed. Quickly pays for itself. 


MUSCLE IS THE WORLD’S' 
MOST WASTEFUL LIFTING POWER 
. A Globe OiLIFT will do it better 
cheaper. Write for Bulletin 
BW-316—full of profitable in- 
formation onSelf- 
= Leveling Ramps, 
ame Machine Loadin 
Lifts, Industria 
Truck Service 
. Lifts, Produc- 
tion Lifts, etc. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
1000 £. MERMAID. LANE 


OiLIFTS PHILADELPHIA 18, PA. 


(Factories at Des Moines, lowa and Philadelphia, Po.) 
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from farther away. And the companies 
are generally more heavily capitalized 
than in the East and carry larger in- 
ventorics. 

These factors all work on each other, 
all lead directly to the emphasis on 
quality and the setting of special “‘Cali- 
fornia” trends. They also lead directly 
to some heavy promotion. One sample, 
this fall: 

Fred Cole, of the 25-year-old Cole 
of California, christened his 1952 line 
of swim suits “Heavenly Bodies.” An 
interplanetary phantasy was staged in 
Los Angeles’ Griffith Park planetarium 
for fashion buvers and editors. The 
guests boarded a mythical rocket ship, 
landed on an uncharted planet called 
Cole-fornia, where everybody moved 
about by swimming. Instead of drive- 
ins, they had swim-ins. 

That extravaganza was extreme, but it 
was in line with the trend of the vari- 
ous members of California Fashion 
Creators. This outfit is divided into five 
big groups. These are the Men’s Apparel 
Guild, the Boys’ Apparel Guild, Infants 
Through Teens Guild, Fashion Creators 
(women’s outer wear), and California 
Contours, the girdle and brassiere peo- 
ple. Of the industry’s gross, about 20% 
comes from men’s and boys’ wear and 
60% from women’s outer wear. The 
remaining 20% comes from guess what. 





Robot Lunch Vendor 


For passengers who don’t want to wait 
for dining car service—and pay dining car 
prices—Pennsylvania Railroad is giving coin- 
operated food and drink dispensing ma- 
chines a trial run on its New York to Wash- 
ington coaches. If passengers take to the 
robots PRR may put them on all its coaches. 
All you do is drop in a few coins and out 
comes a light lunch. You get a choice of 
sandwiches, pastries, ice cream, milk and 
fruit drinks, coffee, and candy. 
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The name chemicals 





UNSEEN! ORONITE CHEMICALS 


j 
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MAKE BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 


ORONITE 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAM FRANCISCO 4, CALIF 
JO ROCKEFELLER: PLAZA, MEW YORK 20. MWY 600 S Mm 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


STANDARD O/1 BLOG LOS ANGELES 1 iF 
HIGAM AVENUE 


DALLAS, TEKA 
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Can any of these 
free services 
help you speed 
flefense production? 


New York State offers these aids to 
defense manufacturers and suppliers 


7 Help in Locating Subcon- 
@ tractors. The New York State 
Department of Commerce, through 
its “Industrial Preparedness Sur- 
vey,” can supply complete data on 
plants and ecuipment suitable for 
production o: specific defense items. 
A prime contractor can speedily lo- 
cate the subcontractor he needs. 


2 New Plant Site Location.To 
@ help you establish new plants 
or expand current operations, the 
Department will be glad to recom- 
mend appropriate locations avail- 
able within the State. Information 
on labor, raw materials, power, 
water, fuel and transportation will 
aid your decision. Inspection trips 
are arranged confidentially. 


Write for 
bulletin 


3 Office in Washington. A 
@ NewYork State office is main- 
tained in the nation’s capital to 
help New York businessmen. This 
office sets up meetings with the 
proper personnel; provides informa- 
tion on government agencies; keeps 
abreast of current regulations and 
restrictions; aids in preparing appli- 
cations and other papers needed to 
carry on business with Federal 
agencies. 


4 Information on Current 
@ Federal Purchasing. As 
part of its service to businessmen, 
New York.State screens notices of 
Federal procurement opportunities 
and circulates procurement infor- 
mation to firms within the State. 


New York State Department of Commerce 


Room 102, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your free bulletin ‘‘Defense Services 
of the New York State Department of Commerce.” 


Name. 





Position 





Company. 





Street. 





City, 








Poor Relations 


That's what an Ohio in- 
dustry group found public re- 
lations programs were. It's try- 
ing to dramatize their value. 


A minister in Youngstown, Ohio, 
climbed into his pulpit one Sunday and 
cut loose with a blast at local industry. 
With his own eyes, he said, he had seen 
men chained to their machines and 
forced to work. He called down divine 
wrath on factory owners who would so 
degrade their fellow men. 

What had happened was this: The 
minister had visited a factory where he 
watched a workman operating a heavy 
metal shearing machine. The man had 
chain guards around his wrists, to keep 
his hands from under the shearing 
knife. The minister had been given 
no explanation; he assumed the chains 
held the man to his job. 

Youngstown industrialists thought 
the incident was amusing—until they 
discovered a lot of people believed the 
minister’s version. Then they got to 
work to do something about better pub- 
lic relations. With this aim, they 
founded the Industrial Information 
Institute, Inc. (BW —Apr.29’50,p88). 
That was in 1947. 
¢ Progress—The 4-I today has grown 
to 119 members in a four-county area 
of the Mahoning and Shenango River 
valleys. It has armed its members with 
all sorts of material for better public 
and employee relations. But last sum- 
mer several officers began wondering 
how much use the member companies 
were making of the material. 

They decided to try to find out. 
I'hey made up a public relations inven- 
tory, with 37 questions, and mailed it 
to cach member. By the annual meet- 
ing on Oct. 30, replies had been re- 
ceived from 81 of the 85 industrial 
members (the rest of the 119 are banks 
and ;etailers). 

Analysis of the replies showed that a 
startling number of members com- 
pletely ignored the phases of public 
relations considered most essential by 
the +4-I. These phases include: an or- 
ganized training program for foremen, 
a direct line of communication between 
the employer and the employee and his 
family, and a means of providing local 
newspapers and trade magazines with 
stories about the company. Thirtv-one 
of the 81 replying companies had no 
public relations departments at all. 
¢ Pilot Models—The 4-I decided that 
the value of public relations work to a 
company must be dramatized in some 
way. It lined up three companies that 
were lacking in public relations pro- 
grams, got their agreement to carry out 
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Here's another spot where VINYLITE 
Plastic outperforms all other older ma- 
terials—in washing-machine lid seals. 
Beaten, battered, constantly exposed 
to water and detergents, these easily ex- 
truded seals of VINYLITE Brand elas- 
tomeric materials last a lifetime! 
Manufacturers find that their high 
flexibility simplifies handling, speeds 
production, saves money. Salespeople 
make sales points of their color and 
durability. Housewives welcome their 
complete freedom from stretching, 
cracking, swelling, softening. Practi- 
cally indestructible, they resist deter- 
gents, soaps, water, acid and alkali so- 


UTMOST COMPACTNESS for circuitry is 
achieved in this 30-conductor cable for any- 
thing from juke boxes to jet planes. It's jack- 
eted and color-code insulated with strong, 
flexible, lightweight, oil-, water-, chemical- 
resistant VINYLITE Brand Plastic. By Lenz 
Electric Mfg. Co., 1751 No. Western Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill, 











lutions, oils, greases, dirt, mildew, age. 
You'll find these materials in the 
door gaskets of leading refrigerators, 
in lightweight, quality garden hose, in 
moisture- and chemical-resistant wire 
insulation. They’re the preferred mate- 
rial of many manufacturers for ex- 
truded belts, welting, intravenous tub- 
ing, and molded lignt plugs; distribu- 
tor cap nipples, vacuum cleaner bump- 
ers, hair curlers, anc other products. 
Let them lower your costs, speed as- 
sembly, lengthen product life. Write 
for the free booklet, “VINYLITE Resins 
and Plastics — Extrusion and Molding 
Materials.”” Address Dept. LH-62. 


DIMENSIONAL STABILITY despite changes 
in temperature, humidity, is the feature of 
VINYLITE Plastic Rigid Sheets from which 
this water-, oil-, grease-, stain-, and flame- 
resistant ‘“‘Correctocourse’’ instrument is 
made. Gives boat course, speed, other facts, 
By Allegheny Plastics, Inc., for Frank G, 
Darlington, Box 98, Sewickley, Pa. 





Gaskets by Johnson Plastic Corp., Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


BRAND 


PLASTICS 


/e\. 
raa0t\ OO Jmanx 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


inylite 





UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


LASTING PROTECTION. Containers lined 
with coatings based on VINYLITE Brand 
Resins withstand oils, greases, alkalies, most 
strong acids, other chemicals, for years of 
use and re-use, Odorless, tasteless. Resist 
impacts, dents. Won't chip, peel, or flake, 
“Gaco” drum lining by Gates Engineering 
Co., P.O. Box 1711, Wilmington, Del. 





How An 

ELECTRIC 
CUSHION 

takes Out the shocks 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF A 


Getter Wa 
or My 


Another example of a better way — designed by P&H. 


You can see where the shocks come in. You heap the 
dipper with tons of rock, set it whirling in a giant swing — 
then you stop it short! How can a shovel take this grab 
of brakes . . . load after load .. . day after day? 


The answer: there is no grab. An electric cushion, P&H 
MAGNETORQUE,* starts and stops the swing with no 
friction whatever! Electro-magnetic power flows through 
a gap of air to cushion every shock. Gone is the major 
source of wear... gone the strain on man and machine. 
Where friction swing clutches moved four loads, MAG- 
NETORQUE* moves five! 


And loads are money, big money in the open pit. Rock, 
coal, iron and copper ores — whatever it is, its cost comes 
down — your cost in the products it will make. Again 
because of a better way, designed by P&H. 
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*T, M. of Harnischfeger Corporation for electro-magnetic type clutch 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


SERVICE 
HAR NISCHEEGE 


4468 West National Ave Milwaukee 14. Wisconsin 
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POWER SHOVELS DIESEL ENGINES TRUCK CRANES 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES SOIL STABILIZERS 
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the incomparable 
Burroughs 
Sensimatic 


aceounting machine 


SERIES 200 


Providing more of the answers that are 


7 
* 


helping America get things done! 


Today America has to get big things 
done —in a hurry. Never before has efti- 
cient production been so vital .. . never 
before have production goals been so 
ambitious. 

More production requires more facts — 
more On-time information for formu- 
lating productive plans for con- 
trolling efficient operations. 

American business is getting these facts 
from the sensational new Burroughs 
Sensimatic with multiple registers. 
The Sensimatic meets the accounting 
requirements of every business. Its ex- 
clusive ‘‘mechanical brain’’ guides it 
with amazingly swift simplicity. It 


Here’s the source 
of Sensimatic magic ! 


This is the Sensimatic’s mechanical brain—the 
control panel that directs it through any four 
Separate accounting operations in any combi- 
nation. The operator turns a knob—the Sensi- 
matic is ready for any job! Any number of 
control panels can be used in a single machine. 


changes from one job to another in- 
stantly—at a turn of the job selector 
knob. 

And, with all its unique advantages, the 
Sensimatic costs hundreds of dollars 
less than any other accounting machine 
which even begins to approach its 
usefulness. 

The versatile Burroughs Sensimatic can 
heip your business get the answers you 
need, for the production America needs 
right now. 


Call your Burroughs office for a demon- 
stration today —see how you can start 
getting more things done tomorrow. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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full recommendations of a 4-I advisory 
committee. j 

Questionnaires will soon be given to 
employees of these companies, their 
families, and a cross-section of the pub- 
lic. In the questions, the public reputa- 
tion of each of the three companies 
will be compared with companies in 
the same type of business and about 
the same size. The replies will serve as 
a control. 

In the coming year, the three com- 
panies will plug public relations hard, 
under the spur of the 4-I. Then next 
fall, another testing of opinion will be 
made among the public, employees, 
and employees’ relatives. Comparison 
of the two surveys should measure the 
value of a full-scale public relations pro- 
gram. 
¢ On the Program—The 4-I’s public 
relations advisory committee is outlin- 
ing projects for the three test com- 
panies to undertake. 

First is the training program for fore- 
men. This isn’t hard to work out. Man- 
agement of the 4-I has arranged with 
Republic Steel Corp. and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to make their course 
in basic economics (BW —Sep.8’5]1, 
p89) available to all 4-1 members at 
nominal cost. 

Other projects will be: an employees’ 
magazine or newspaper, letters to em- 
ployees about matters of special inter- 
est, better use of bulletin boards for 
information about company problems 
and policies, closer relations with the 
local press, supplying speakers for school 
and other groups, and setting up public 
relations departments. 

Officers of the three test companies 
commented that they hadn’t realized 
there was so much to public relations 
until they filled out the inventory 
earlier this fall. 
¢ Change in Pitch—Back in 1947 the 
ears of 4-I members were still ringing 
from the Youngstown minister’s blast. 
Their main project, therefore, was 
simple and direct: to open their plants 
to the public once a year. 

The open-house idea has since been 
modified. Companies found hordes of 
visitors roaming through the plants on 
the appointed days, with little or no 
idea of what it was all about. The 
guests did see that the workmen weren’t 
chained to their machines, but they 
learned little else. 

In place of the open house, 4-1 mem- 
bers now invite selected groups to make 
guided tours. Well-informed escorts 
explain processes, describe products 
and their uses. 

The 4-I recently started a series of 
dramatizations broadcast by four local 
radio stations, highlighting the growth 
of industry in the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys. It has rounded out 
a speakers’ bureau, with men qualified 
to talk on almost any industrial subject. 
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ho worry and fear... 
no costly down time here 


Management and workers alike know 
their plant is safeguarded from fire. 
No chance of a short circuit, a stray 
spark, a forgotten cigarette or spon- 
taneous combustion starting a raging 
fire that could cut into vital production 
time, endanger the lives of employees 
or damage hard-to-get equipment, 
thanks to efficient, quick-acting C-O- 
TWO Fire Protection Equipment. 
You too, can have this same secure 
feeling . . . this same positive protec- 
tion from costly fires by installing com- 
plete, approved C-O-TWO Fire Protec- 
tion Equipment. For example, the new 
C-O-TWO Low Pressure Carbon Di- 
oxide Type Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tems keynote flexibility to meet your 
particular fire protection needs. Flam- 
mable liquids, electrical equipment, 
storage and manufacturing processes 
can all be made firesafe from a single 
low pressure carbon dioxide storage 
tank ... capacities range from one to 


fifty tons of fire-killing carbon dioxide, 
If fire should strike . . . fast, clean, 
non-damaging, non-conducting carbon 
dioxide extinguishes the blaze in sec# 
onds ...no water damage, no after fire 
mess. 

Further, when a C-O-TWO Smoke of 
Heat Fire Detecting Systern is used in 
combination with a C-O-TWO Low 
Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Firé 
Extinguishing System, the first trace off 
smoke or spark of fire in a protected 
area immediately sounds an alarm ...« 
then the fire quenching carbon dioxide 
is readily released into the threatened 
area. 

So, whatever your fire protection 
problem, let an expert C-O-TWO Fire 
Protection Engineer help you in plan- 
ning complete and up-to-date fire pro- 
tection facilities now. Write us today 
... tell us about your particular fire 
hazards. Our experience is at your dis- 
posal ... no obligation of course. 





C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 


Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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REGIONS 


* Columbia 


AREA OF Ao 
PLANT SITE 


on the surrounding area. 


line the highways. Roadside land that sold for $60 an acre last yea 
TRAILERS pn — 


as farm land now brings $700 as trailer camp sites. 





TENTS are homes for some of the H OU SES will be built on every available site. Big problems are lack of available 


new construction workers. mortgage money and of sewage and water facilities. 
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36,000 WORKERS will be pouring into Aiken-Augusta area as . . . 


New Atomic Bomb Plant Hits 
Augusta With a Bang 


Augusta, Ga., hasn’t been hit by an 
atom bomb, only by an atom-bomb 
plant. But Augustans are sometimes in- 
clined to wonder if there’s much dif- 
ference. 

Not so long ago, Augusta was a 
typically unhurried southern city. A 
housewife who wanted to shop in town 
could park in front of one store; then, 
when she was finished there, drive down 
the street a couple of blocks to another 
and find a new parking place. If you 
decided at the last minute to eat out 
or go to a movie, you just went to the 
place of your choice and picked the 
seat you liked. A native standing at 
Seventh and Broad at noon could greet 
almost everyone he saw by his first 
name. 

Not any more. All parking places are 
filled up, many of them with out-of- 
state cars. You usually have to wait in 
line for lunch or dinner at a restaurant. 
Along Greene St., most of the sub- 
stantial old houses have “Rooms for 
Rent” signs hanging out front. The 
wage rate for common labor has been 
forced up from 75¢ an hour to 82¢- 
87¢. But even so, Augusta employers 
can’t keep their workers. 

e The H-Bomb Did It—The source of 
all this change is just 20 mi. away, 
across the Savannah River in South 
Carolina (map, page 88). The Atomic 
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Energy Commission is acquiring 315 
sq. mi. of land and is spending some 
$14-billion to build a new plant, com- 
monly known as the H-bomb plant. Al- 
ready du Pont, which is building the 
plant for AEC, has about 20,000 con- 
struction workers on the site; the num- 
ber will reach 36,000 by next June. 
And all these men, and their families, 
have to be housed, and fed, and 
amused. 

Augusta is -by far the largest city 
within the orbit of the AEC plant; as 
a result, national attention has focused 
mostly on this one community’s prob- 
lems. They are admittedly tough ones. 
But in many ways, the smaller towns 
over the river in South Carolina have 
had it much tougher. They’re closer 
to the plant, so they’ve had to bear 
the brunt of the housing shortage— 
and the resulting school shortage. Being 
so much smaller than Augusta, they had 
neither the resources nor the govern- 
ment facilities to cope with the many 
new headaches. 

The bomb plant is not the only rea- 
son for the boom, though it’s by far 
the biggest one. The government is 
pouring many additional millions of 
dollars into the area. It’s building Clark 
Hill Dam 20 mi. upriver from Augusta; 
it has reactivated Camp Gordon, on the 
Georgia side, which will house some 








MOSINEE , 
plants fibres 
for industry 


In Mosinee Industrial Forests, 
seedlings by the thousands are 
being planted annually to 
replace the trees used for 
products of industry, assuring 
future supply of fibres vital 
to many products. 


Also, on privately-owned 
acreage, Mosinee supplies the} 
seedlings and know-how to 
convert otherwise waste land 
to fibre-producing forests for 
the future. 


This reforestation is the first 
step in the process of making 
Mosinee Fibres that work for 
industry. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


RY 3 
makes fibres work 
for industry 





rappers. > 


When you underline 
LONG, HARD SERVICE 





IRONER WORK-COUNTER 
Ironrite lroner Co, 


CHAIN DRIVE COUPLING CO 





Morse Chain Co 


BEVEL GEAR 
FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Industria! Rayon Corp. 


TELEPHONE PARTS 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co, 








here’s why custom molders suggest DUREZ 


This is an invitation to consider using 
plastics for applications you may have 
thought of as being too tough for these 
Materials. 

If the products or components you 
make must withstand the destructive 
effect of impact, tortion, heat, cold, 
grease, oil, acids, alkalies, or electrical 
current, Durez phenolics should fit 
profitably into your plans. These char- 
acteristics are available in outstanding 
degree among the more than 300 
Durez molding compounds. 

We have developed phenolic com- 
pounds that extend the economies of 
the molding process into many fields 
of manufacture for rugged service. 
Economies measurable in faster pro- 
duction, in elimination of machining, 
assembly, and finishing operations, and 
in reduced rejection rates, are being 
won without sacrificing performance. 

It will pay you to talk with a custom 
molder regularly before product plans 
become ‘‘set.’’ He will bring engineer- 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 


ing background, modern production 
facilities, and knowledge of plastics to 
your problems. For further informa- 
tion and technical assistance, our field 
staff is at your service. 


SE Wa ia 
INDUSTRIAL RESINS 
ss 2A SENATE 
ROTECTIVE COATING RESIN 


Our monthly § ‘Durie Plastics News" will, 
keep you informed | on industry's uses of. 
Durex. Write, on office letterhead, to, 
Durex Plastics @ Chemicals, Inc., 4011 

Walek Road, Nord agente, N, - 


THAT FIT THE JOB 





PARKING SPACES are crammed 


. . . WITH out-of-state cars. 


40,000 troops by next summer; it is 
operating Oliver General Hospital and 
the Augusta Arsenal, both in the city 
itself. 

¢ Where to Live—By far the biggest 
problem, as in almost all war-boom 
areas, is housing. Richmond County, 
Ga., which includes Augusta, had a 
census population of 109,000 on Apr. 
1, 1950; today it has an estimated 144,- 
000. Aiken and Barnwell Counties, 
S. C., had a census population of 72,- 
000; today the figure is 97,000. And 
the growth is continuing unabated. 
About 1,000 a week are being hired at 
the AEC plant, almost all of them in- 
migrants. Besides, there is a constant 
influx of trade and service workers to 
cater to the wants of the construction 
personnel. 

There just isn’t enough housing to 
take care of them all—not nearly 
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The greater part of the Nation's output of Aluminum and 

Magnesium is now earmarked for military aircraft. Airplane parts 
made from these Light Metals are for various reasons produced and 
processed under rigid dust controlled conditions. American Air Filter 
equipment is found in most of the shops and plants where such parts 


are fabricated. Clean air is a must with Light Metals. 


Asnitican Aix Litrer : 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Lovisville 8, Ky. * Im Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Plants in Louisville, Ky. and Moline, Ili. 
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“ _. lt has meant unheard-of 
prosperity for the area...” 
REGIONS starts on page 88 


Rotary Oildrauvlic Elevators 
FOR 2, 3 OR 4-STORY SERVICE 


enough. And the shortage is getting 
worse all the time. 

Trailer camps line the highways; 
some roadside land that sold for about 
$60 or $80 an acre a year ago as farm 
land has brought as much as $600 or 
$700 an acre this year as sites for 
trailer camps. 

Tourist courts are full of permanent 
lodgers—at daily rates. Barns, sheds, 
even in one case a dog kennel, have 
been converted into dormitories. A few 
of the migrant workers are living in 
tents (picture, page 88). Many resi- 
dents have taken in one or more room- 
ers. Rents skyrocketed—but rent con- 
trol has just gone into effect in the 


The most practical heavy-duty elevator. 
P y y whole area, with rates rolled back to 


Oildraulic Elevators are de 
F signed for low-cost installation 
fF and economical, trouble-free 
| operation. No penthouse or 
t heavy load-bearing shaftway 
structure needed . . . powerful 
' hydraulic jack supports car and 
i load. Rugged car construction to 
} withstand shocks and jolts of 


power truck loading. Automatic 
Hoor leveling within 4” guar- 
anteed, regardless of load size or 
rate of speed. Car sizes, capacities 
and controls as required. 

Over 50,000 Oildraulic Ele- 
vators and-Lifts are now in use 
. . . backed by Rotary’s coast-to- 
coast service organization. 


July, 1950, levels. 

¢ Augusta Was Lucky—Housing is one 
instance of the way Augusta has got 
off relatively easier than the small com- 
munities on the South Carolina side. 
Being larger, it already had zoning 
regulations; they had none. In addi- 
tion, it had the municipal machinery 
and experience to amend those regula- 


For catalog, write Rotary Lift Co., 1036 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. tions quickly as it became necessary; 
ve they didn’t. 
Irom the very beginning, Augusta 


determined to avoid at all costs the 
take your 


shantytown type of mushroom growth 
E | i 


As a result, the city authorities simply 
with a 


refuse to grant building permits for 
shacks, barracks, or temporary build- 
ings. Similarly, shoddy businesses that 
profiteer at the expense of the new- 
comers to the area have been avoided 
through the general power to license 
businesses, control the water supply, 
and administer health regulations. 

Few of these powers exist in Aiken 
and Barnwell Counties. Neither had 
any zoning or planning authority before 
AEC moved in, and in South Carolina 
a county needs specific enabling legis- 
lation to set up such an authority. The 
state legislature passed such a law last 
March, and Barnwell has now set up 
a zoning and planning board. Aiken 
County, so far, has done nothing. 
¢ Bottlenecks—New housing is being 
built, but it’s just a patch on what’s 
needed. Relaxation of controls on mort- 
gage credit last spring helped very little. 
There were two main obstacles: 

One is the same as has been encoun- 
tered in critical areas all over the coun- 
trv—lack of mortgage money. Banks 
and insurance companies have stopped 
buying mortgages. 

The other obstacle is the lack of 
water and sewage facilities. Houses cost 
enough to build today on improved 
land; their prices would go clear out of 





Get worlds away from business 
pressure with a Leica camera 
for a simple and rewarding 
hobby. It’s easy to start on, to 
shoot with, to grow with . . . easy to enjoy at 
any time. Small, light and compact, it literally 
“takes a load off your shoulders.” And with 
it you can count on the most satisfying results 
in any kind of photography. The versatile Leica 
is a product of the same precision craftsmanship 
found in famous Leitz microscopes used in atom 
: research. See your Leica camera dealer. 

For. business TOO ... Look into the Leica and other Leitz prod- 
ucts for the best solution to many commercial 
and industrial problems, as well. Write for in- 
formation, to Dept. BW. 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 13, LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
LEITZ MICROSCOPES + BINOCULARS e SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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Regardless of style, size or arrange- 
ment of the forms you use, you 
can post all related records in a 
single operation with an Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine... 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines 
Typewriters . . . Carbon Paper 
Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





An exclusive feature of Underwood Elliott Fisher models .. . 
the Flat Writing Surface .. . permits inserting forms as quickly 
and easily as placmg papers on your desk. 

Postings are made on a completely electrified Single Typing 
Keyboard, by the “touch” method, and only 10 numeral keys 
handle all figure work. Balances and column totals . .. as many 
as 30... are computed automatically, and a Roll Carbon Paper 
feature eliminates handling loose sheets, 

Underwood Elliott Fisher models are available for every 
accounting need. A new illustrated folder reveals the unsurpassed 
versatility of these machines. Send for it... get the facts... 
mail the coupon now. 
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UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me illustrated literature and full information about the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines. Ow-11-10-82 


Name of Company { 
Your Name and Title____ 


Street Address__._ 


City 








speeding the hand 
of the artificer 


Silversmiths of another era wrought their beauties for the few who could 

pay for hours of delicate workmanship on each gleaming piece. Today, 

virtually all our people can enjoy possession of handsome table service, trays, 

and other examples of the art. Because the modern silversmith uses presses. 
When you cut your costs by press methods you expand your market 

potential enormously. Often you improve appearance as well, for increased 

sales appeal. To find out if your product, 

whatever it may be, can benefit from 

these advantages, consult us without cost 

or obligation. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 West 65th Street e@ Chicago 38, Illinois 


One of several types 
of Clearing presses 
used in metal arts. 


| BUEAWING PRESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 





AEC HIRING HALL does roaring business. 


reach if the builder had to lay his own 
water and sewer lines, too. 

Knox Corp., a local builder and pre- 
fab manufacturer, owns 350 acres in 
North Augusta, $. C. Its plans for a 
1,200-home subdivision complete with 
its own shopping center are all drawn 
up. But there are no water or sewer 
lines into the property, and Knox can’t 
afford the additional $1-million it would 
cost to install them. So, reluctantly, it’s 
just sitting tight and waiting. 

The new Defense Housing Act 
(BW —Oct.20'51,p100) may eventually 
help to solve both thése problems. 
Under it, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Assn. (Fannie May) gets $125- 
million to buy up mortgages in critical 
housing areas, and the federal govern- 
ment is authorized to help finance var- 
ious community facilities, including 
water and sewage. 
e¢ Schools—Schools are fearfully over- 
crowded throughout the area. Average 
daily attendance in August in 1941 
was 12,100. By 1949 it had risen to 
14,300. Today it’s 18,000. Fortu- 
nately, the city had planned a $4-mil- 
lion expansion before the bomb plant 
was announced. The school board had 
expected to use some of the money for 
plavgrounds, gymnasiums, and_ similar 
facilities; almost all of it will now be 
spent on new classroom space. 

In Aiken County, the average daily 
attendance just a year ago was 8,368. 
The school board expects a temporary 
increase of 6,000 by September, 1953; 
a permanent increase of 3,000 for the 
long term. But the solution to the 
overcrowding seems to be at hand. The 
Community Facilities Branch of the 
Housing & Home Finance Agency is 
erecting seven prefabricated metal build- 
ings adjacent to present schools; they 
will provide 100 new classrooms to meet 
the temporary peak. And the county 
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Key to better research .. . WHIRLING OILTO MAKE BETTER 
DRIVES. Here, advanced studies in hydraulics are being conducted. Inside this 


transparent model of an 


t tic tran oil is pumped at high speed 





against various types of vanes and the action recorded in motion pictures taken 
at 7,000 frames a second! This speed had to be reached to show exactly how 
much turbulence is created by the flow of oil around the vanes, making it pos- 
sible to determine the most efficient design. 


Automatic cdriving is out of this whirl 


Fi. car owners realize how long it takes to develop an 
idea from the dream stage to a working reality. 


g ho : aah 
The automatic drive is a typical example. More than 25 
years ago General Motors began to seek a new, simpler, 
smoother way of transmitting power from engine to wheels. 


First it was a subject of long research in which new discov- 
eries were made about the behavior of liquids in motion. 


Then GM engineering took over, translated laboratory devel- 
opments into scores of working models, weeded them out 


Ca 
~ Key to better engineering 


TESTING ON THE TOUGHEST HILL OF ALL. 
Before a new automatic drive is put into produc- 
tion, GM’s engineers test it on Pikes Peak—almost 
14 miles of relentless 10% grade and hairpin turns. 
The summit is 14,110 feet above sea level—which 
cuts horsepower in half. Here they test the newest 
automatic drives—in trials more wicked than you 
could meet in usual motoring—and make design 
improvements before manufacturing takes over. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


by many brutal tests to find the most practical. Finally GM 
y y I } 

production units worked out ways to manufacture them at 
low cost, to give you the automatic drives available on all 
GM cars —Powerglide, Dynaflow, and Hydra-Matic— plus 
heavy torque-converter drives for buses, military vehicles 

; 1 ) > 
and construction machinery. 


This is a cycle that never stops at General Motors—on every 
phase of automotive advancement, from fuels to finishes. 
That is why the key to any General Motors car is your key 
to greater value. 


W Key to better manufacturing 


ACHIEVING VOLUME THAT MEANS VALUE, 
Getting a precision assembly like an automatic 
drive from laboratory to production line calls for 
high-speed methods of making them at low cost. 
Typical solution: this automatic 18-station drill- 
ing machine whose infallible electric fingers help 
form 108 transmission parts an hour with super- 
precision. Such equipment brings automatic driv- 
ing to GM car owners at reasonable cost—and 
gives GM vital skills for defense work. 


YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER VALUE— 
THE KEY TO A 
GENERAL MOTORS oeranse ts } 
EVERYBODYS BUSINESS 


CAR } * | 
TRANSPORTATION IS 
EVERYBOOTS wECESSITY 


= 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 





Kill fires instantly . . . before they have 
a chance to spread out of control... 
with quick-acting Kidde CO: portable 
extinguishers. 

These Kidde extinguishers are par- 
ticularly suitable for electrical equip- 
ment because carbon dioxide is a 
non-conductor. What’s more, this 
clean, dry gas will not damage ma- 
chinery, leaves no messy residue. It is 
also recommended for fighting fires in 
oils and other flammable liquids. 





Kidde manufactures a whole line of 
CO: portables ranging from small 212 
Ib. models to wheeled models packing 
a wallop of 100 Ibs. of carbon dioxide. 
All are equipped with the Kidde nozzle 
which gives the greatest possible vol- 
ume of gas for the greatest blanketing 
effect. Write us for full information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
£1125 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





“ ..Adog kennel became a 


dormitory .. .” 
REGIONS starts on page 88 


expects to get federal aid to build new 
permanent buildings. (Augusta also had 
the opportunity to get similar tempo- 
rary buildings, but felt that its own 
permanent building program was ade- 
quate.) 

¢ Health—Health facilities are strained. 
There is no hospital shortage yet, though 
AEC expects one. Augusta reports 
severe shortages of nurses and dentists, 
a developing shortage of doctors. 

In Aiken County, the Board of 
Health itself is seriously short of per- 
sonnel. All South Carolina residents 
must be vaccinated; many inmigrants 
haven’t been, and that puts a big load 
on the department. Sanitary facilities 
must be checked at all new homes, and 
regular checks must be made on water 
supply and septic tanks at trailer camps 
and tourist courts; there aren’t enough 
inspectors to keep up with the load. 
¢ Short Arm of the Law—The police 
load is higher throughout the area, and 
city and county police forces, despite 
increases in personnel, are woefully un- 
dermanned. Traffic is far and away 
heavier than it ever has been; the traffic- 
light system in Augusta is complctely 
inadequate. Crime has increased—par- 
ticularly traffic violations and drunken- 
ness. Prostitution and venereal discase 
are also rising, although not badly. 
Augusta has managed to keep the VD 
rate well under control. Women picked 
up for prostitution, or soliciting, are 
paroled by the court if they agree to 
get a VD checkup at the Board of 
Health. If they are found to need 
treatment, the parole is extended for 
the necessary period; it can be revoked 
any time they fail to appear. 
¢ Compensations—The AEC project 
has meant unheard-of prosperity for 
the area. Augusta is ahead of every 
other city in the Atlanta Federal Re- 
serve District in department store sales 
and in bank debits. Newspaper circula- 
tion has gone up 20% in a year, and 
newsprint use rose 30% because of 
larger papers, due to more advertising. 
Airline passenger traffic has doubled. 

Augustans are grateful for the pros- 
perity, of course. But they’re worried 
about what will happen when the AEC 
plant is completed, and the payroll 
drops abruptly from 36,000 to 6,000. 
And they’re not at all sure that the 
prosperity was worth what it cost in 
terms of the changes it has made in 
their way of life. One Augusta woman 
summed up the feeling neatly: 

“Augusta used to be such a nicc little 
town. But’s it’s not much fun to live 
here any more.” 
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TT ] Break that bottleneck 


with ZIPSET SYSTEMS 
Designed by Standard Register 


Want to cut 30% ... 50% ... 75% of the WORK out of © 
paperwork? Needless work—costly wastes of time and © 
manpower? Stuffing carbons in order to write forms. Writ- 
ing, writing, writing the same information on separate 
forms. Handling, distributing, posting, filing a miscellany 
of records . . . contributing to confusion and error... 
bottlenecking vital business operations! 

Standard Register ZIPSETS— multiple-copy forms all 
ready to write—eliminate the waste of time and effort ia 
ordinary forms writing. They easily permit combination of” 
different forms into a single set— for one quick, accurate 
writing and distribution of information needed on all. 

But let a Standard Register specialist in Paperwork Sim- 
plification— backed by Standard’s 39 years of systems and 
methods experience—analyze your particular problem. Let 
him help you develop the simplest and fastest way to make 
the records you need. 

FREE! Actual systems stories in Business Aids. How a_ 
Zipset system enables one company to handle 71% more 
business with 40% less clerical help. Another cut billing 
time one-half. A third reduced forms writing 66%. Actual 
forms. Ideas you can use. Get it all in the ZIP-PACKAGE 
of aids to Paperwork Simplification. Ring our local office 
(see telephone directory) or mail coupon— with your let- 
terhead, please. 





cet terete, A mcetitmasatnatl iti wet 





po------------- 


The Standard Register Company 
711-A Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio 
Send without obligation, your ZIP-PACKAGE of aids 


) 
ta n a r a q j ste r Paperwork Simplification. 


Name ailing 


<< 2s, KANT-SLIP CONTINUOUS FORMS mre 
RF Street Address 


re | 








@ Among all the shapes into which 
flat rolled metals can be converted, 
none has proved more versatile in 
serving human needs than the tube. 
Not only is it indispensable in con- 
veying water, oil, gas and other fluids, 
but in serving as a conduit or protec- 
tive covering for wires and other 
materials, at the same time also afford- 
ing great structural strength with light 
weight. A clean, graceful appearance 
and the absence of sharp corners, also 
contribute to the popularity of the 
tube for many uses. 

Small wonder that the demand for 
welded tubing has increased more than 
a hundred fold since the introduction 
of the Yoder electric-weld tube mills 
only a dozen years ago. 

The high production, fine quality and 
low cost of tubing made on Yoder mills 
made this phenomenal growth possible. 
Yet the demand is still in its infancy, 
total production still so far behind 
the supply that tube manufacture now 
offers better, greater opportunities 
than ever before. 

By recent important improvements in 
the Yoder tube welder, production 
has been stepped up as much as 60% 
without increased labor, power or 
maintenance cost. Literature, con- 
sultations, estimates, for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Resistance 2 
Weld 
TUBE MILLS 














Income Haste Makes Tax Waste 


A businessman may be treading on 
dangerous tax ground when he sells an 
asset and particularly when he sells his 
entire business. If the sale produces a 
large capital gain in one lump, it may 
push his income into a much higher 
tax bracket for that year. 

True, the proceeds of the sale will 
get the special treatment accorded 
capital gains (which means the tax 
rate will be 25% or less). But it often 
will be possible to hold the tax down 
even more by spreading the payments 
out. You do that by taking only part 
payment in the year of sale and taking 
the rest in succeeding years. 

There’s another good reason for 
watching the tax angles on any sale 
of an important asset. You may have it 
all worked out to spread your income 
over a period of years, but if you don’t 
follow the letter of the tax law, vour tax 
may be due in one lump anyhow. 
¢ Two Devices—You can spread your 
tax on such sales in either of two ways: 
(1) an instalment sale; (2) a deferred- 


payment sale. They differ in ground 
tules (table) and in tax-saving features. 

Instalment sale requires some down 
payment; specified payments in later 
years are enforced by a note, mortgage, 
or similar obligation. You are selling 
the asset for so much money, to be 
paid to you at so much per year. The 
contract for future payments has a fair 
market value that can be determined 
accurately at the time of sale. 

In the deferred-payment type of sale, 
it is not possible to determine the 
market value at the time of sale. You 
may sell an asset with any down pay- 
ment or none; future payments will be 
made usually on a percentage of gross 
sales, profits, royalties, or the like. 

Under the instalment sale you pay 
tax on the portion of payments made 
each year. Under the deferred-pavment 
plan you don’t start paying capital 
gains tax until the gain is assured, until 
the total payments by the buyer sur- 
pass your basic cost. 

The idea behind the policy on de- 
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Cummins 


CUSTOAL, VILT 


biestls 





Each rugged, lightweight and high-speed 


Cummins Diesel is actually built twice. It’s 


assembled, run-in tested, disassembled . . . 


inspected . . . then reassembled and tested 


again. And each engine is custom-built to 


fit the job. Extra care in building, Cummins 


exclusive fuel system, efficient service and 


parts organization, enable users to get less 


“down-time”, more power and profits from 


Cummins Diesels. See your Cummins Dealer. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC.,° COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Export: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION + Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. © Cable: CUMDIEX 


Lightweight High-speed 
Diesel Engines (50-550 hp) 
for: on-highway trucks 
off-highway trucks * buses 
tractors + earthmovers 

shovels + cranes 

industrial locomotives 

air compressors 

logging yarders and loaders 
drilling rigs 

centrifugal pumps 

generator sets and power units 
work boats and pieasure craft 
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REEVES 


Vari- Speed 
Motor Pulley 
Converts any standard, 


constant-speed motor to a 
Variable-Speed Drive 





REEVES Motor Base , 
g platf f R 


& speed t 
f 


Disc assembly ; 


aren 


® REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley is the easiest, 1owest-cost method 
of giving a constant-speed machine stepless speed adjustability. Eliminates 
all complicated electrical hook-ups, chain drives, gears, etc. . . . widens 
machine work range, increases rate of production and reduces production 
cost by providing the right speed for each operation under every changing 
condition— without stopping the machine. Send for complete informa- 
tion to Dept. 6. 

REEVES PULLEY COMPANY - COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Recognized leader in the specialized field of variable speed control 
STEPLESS! ACCURATE! POSITIVE! 


REEVES Variable Speed Drives 





“. . . Instalment sale has 
some advantages — but it 
has some disadvantages, 


4 


TAXES starts on page 98 


ferred-payment sales is this: Payments 
are contingent on future events that 
may Or may not come to pass, such as 
future earnings of the buyer. So the 
seller's ability to collect his full price 
is speculative; it’s impossible at the 
time of sale to put a true value on the 
future payments. 


|. Instalment Sales 


The instalment method serves, of 
couise, to siphon off present income 
and spread it over future years. It has 
other advantages, too: 

e The taxpayer may expect his in- 
come to be lower in years to come, so 
that the postponed income will be 
taxed in lower brackets. 

e The taxpayer may believe that a 
period of declining tax rates is in the 
cards, 

e A growing business may be try- 
ing to build up working capital. It 
helps to have some of the tax deferred 
to later vears. 

e Caution—You have to watch out, 
though, that the instalment method 
doesn’t push vou into the very difh 
culties you are trying to avoid. For 
example, the deferred payments may 
bunch up in later years and shove you 
ther into a higher tax bracket. Or you 
may have to report the postponed in- 
come at a time when your business 
happens to be declining. In such a 
case, vou might have to pay the tax 
out of small business income or even 
in years when you had an operating 
loss. : 

Of course, you don’t have to use the 
instalment basis at all; you can, if you 
want to, report the entire gain in the 
year of sale even if you are to be paid 
in instalments. 
¢ How You Pay—If you use the instal- 
ment basis, you pay tax on a fixed por- 
tion of each year’s payments. For 
example, you may sell an asset for 
$10,000, to be paid in five yearly in- 
stalments of $2,000 each. Gross profit 
on the sale is $1,000 (10% of the sale 
price). The seller reports as income 
10% of the $2,000 instalment received 
each vear. 
¢ Requisites—A_ retailer who custom- 
arily sells on the instalment plan can 
always report his income that way. But 
others can defer income for tax pur- 
poses by means of an instalment sale 
only by filling two conditions: 

(1) There must be a down payment, 
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For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana, or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT 
Jackson 5, Miss. 


Within the last 10 years 105 new chemical plants 
were built in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Their steadily increasing plant investment now 
means employment for 24 thousand workers and 
a yearly payroll of $81 million. Direct economic 
contribution doesn’t stop here. For chemical firms 
buy raw materials from a long list of producers 
in the area, including vegetable oils, pulpwood 
from farmers, vital minerals like salt and sulphur 
from mining companies, plus oil and gas for fuels 
and as sources of chemicals. 


This stream of new products, constantly devel- 
oped by the chemical industry, adds not only to 
the progress of the Middle South but also attracts 
chemical-using industries to the area. Already, 
intricate factories—requiring minimum invest- 
ment because of this area’s mild climate—turn 
out a range of products from ammonia, fertilizers 
and alcohol to textiles and rubber. 


Chemical progress has helped build a fertile in- 
dustrial and consumer market in the Middle South. 
Direct transportation routes serve other domestic 
markets and the port of New Orleans opens to 
oversea markets and resources. 


The combination of economic advantages gives 
industry confidence in the future of the Middle South 
as proven by increasing plant investment. Write for 
specific data. Your company, too, can profit from 
plant or distribution facilities in the Middle South. 


COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans 9, La. 








We Cut Our 
Selling Cost 
Over 10% with 
The Lightweight 
AMPRO 
Sound Projector 


Sell Products, Ideas, Anything, 
Easier and Quicker The 
Low Cost Stylist Way! 


Businessmen everywhere are cutting sell- 
ing costs—hiking sales curves with this 
amazingly foolproof projector. No other 
projector offers so many “expensive pro- 
jector” features at such modest cost. Fea- 
tures most-wanted for business ... like 
29 Ib. portability ... fast set-up... simple 
threading . . . easy operation thanks to 
centralized controls. And the time-saving, 
cost- saving Ampro Stylist comes complete 
with 8” speaker, too! Fully guaranteed, of 
course. Mail coupon today! $ 


Ampro 
Sty bist 


Yomm SOUND PROJECTOR 


AMPRO 


AMPRO CORP. 

(A General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidie ry) 

2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 
Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro 
Stylist Projector. 
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“...a$10 down payment on 
a $250,000 instalment sale 
counted as an adequate 
down payment Pe 

TAXES starts on page 98 


but it cannot exceed 30% of the sale 
price. 

(2) The total selling price must be 
$1,000 or more—except for real estate 
sales, which have no minimum. 

There’s one catch in the down pay- 
ment provision. Any receipts in cash 
or property during the year of the sale 
are considered part of the down pay- 
ment. If the sale contract prescribes 
both a down payment and a first instal- 
jment in the same year, and the two 
add up to more than 30% of the sale 
price, the instalment method cannot be 
used for tax purposes. 

Sometimes the buyer assumes a mort- 
gage, or he takes the property subject 
to an existing mortgage. The mortgage 
is always included as part of the total 
selling price. But it isn’t considered 
part of the down payment unless it 
exceeds the seller’s cost or basis—the 
base figure he uses in figuring the size 
of the capital gain he makes on the 
deal. If it does exceed the seller’s basic 
cost, the excess is treated as part of the 
initial payment. 
¢ Down Payment—Some type of down 
payment must be made on the sale. But 
this may not mean a payment direct to 
the seller. 

Wagegro Corp. on June 30 con- 
tracted to sell 292,500 shares of com- 
mon stock of Yosemite Holding Corp. 
for $850,000. Payments were to be 
made in 10 yearly instalments, com- 
mencing on July 1 of the following 
year. On these facts it looked as if no 
down payment was made. 

However, in the preliminary agree- 
ment the buyer contracted to pay $750 
in attorneys’ fees. Although the fees 
were directly paid by Wagegro, the 
tax court held that to be tantamount 
to payment by the buyer. The buyer 
was paying through Wagegro, not for 
services rendered to him by the law 
firm, but for services the seller was 
obligated to pay. 

In another tax court case, a down 
payment of only $10 on a $250,000 in- 
stalment sale qualified the sale for post- 
ponement of tax. 


ll. Deferred Payment Sales 


\ deferred-pavment sale may or may 
not call for a down payment. Future 
payments are contingent on the buyer's 
future earnings or some similar factor. 
The seller doesn’t start paving capital 
gains tax until the payments to him 
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NEED efficient, eco- 
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ical Fuller Adhe- 


sives. The Fuller line 
is COMPLETE. For 
helpful information 


—and quick, on-the- 
spot service—get in 
touch with the Fuller 

plant NEAR you. 


Fuller 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Kanses City 6, Cincinnati 2, Atlanta, panne 47, 
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San Francisco 3, Buffalo 
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BECAUSE YOU 

HAVE DESTROYED 
IMPORTANT 
RECORDS...1IT COULD 
HAPPEN! 





Attach this od 
to your letter 
heod ond mail | 
todoy for | 
your free 
copy. Offer 


BANK 


e Keep inactive records safe, 
clean, and accessible the 
low-cost LIBERTY way. Over 
90,000 firms are using LIBERTY 
BOXES. . 





25 stock sizes for 





every popular form. 


FREE BOOKLET! 


1. Tells you how long to keep 
specific records, 


2. Shows the best procedures 
in record storage. 


ERS BOX COMPANY 4 
Established 1918 % 


720 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Hl. 
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total more than his cost basis. The im- 
portant earmark of a deferred-payment 
sale is the fact that the fair market 
value of future payments can’t be fig- 
ured at the time of sale. 

Courts have held there was no way 
to determine fair market value in sales 
involving: 

¢ Non-negotiable promissory notes. 

¢ Payments to be made out of fu- 
ture earnings of a business. 

e Payments on sale of patents, or 
patented machinery to be made out of 
future royalties. 

¢ Payments to be made out of fu- 
ture production of a natural resource 
(this doesn’t apply to direct sales of the 
mineral interest). 

e Annuities payable by an individ- 
ual purchaser (but not annuities guar- 
anteed by an insurance company or a 
charitable institution). 
¢ No Security—As recently as Sept. 27, 
a tax court decided in the case of Nina 
J. Ennis that a sale qualifies as deferred- 
payment, rather than instalment pay- 
ment, if there’s only a bare contract 
obligation of the purchaser to pay in- 
stalments in the future, not secured by 
anv negotiable evidence of indebted- 
ness. 

In the Ennis case, a down payment 
was made, and instalments were paid as 
specified at a certain amount per month. 
But the court said the contract to con- 
tinue pavments was not the equivalent 
of cash, was not like a note or other 
negotiable paper. It ruled Mrs. Ennis 
had no capital gain until the payments 
exceeded her cost basis. 
¢ Contingent Sales—In the sale of a 
business on a deferred-payment plan, 
the courts have consistently held that 
the promise to pay a share of future 
profits cannot be valued. And such pay- 
ments, waen they are made, are subject 
to the capital gains tax, not ordinary 
income tax. The courts reason that this 
sharing of the profits is part of the 
original sale of the business. 

In addition to postponing tax, a con- 
tingent sale of an asset offers a hedge 
against inflation. If the selling price 
is in dollars to be paid in the future, 
the seller has no safeguard against 
shrinkage in the value of the dollars he 
will collect; but the seller does have this 
protection if the income is fixed in 
terms of percentages. 

A recent example of contingent sale 
was the selling of the Toni Co. to 
Gillette. The sellers got a down pay- 
ment covering the value of assets plus a 
goodwill factor. They manage the busi- 
ness on a profit-sharing basis. Gillette 
reccives all earnings until it recovers the 
amount by which its down payment ex- 
ceeded the value of assets it took over. 
Seller and buyer then split future earn- 
ings up to a set amount. At that point 
the sale is completed, and the seller’s 
interest ceases. 
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a job so well done by B-W’s 


BORG & BECK division 


Borg-Warner’s Borg & Beck clutches for 
standard automotive transmissions are known 
and used the world over. With the swing to 
automatic transmissions, Borg & Beck was 
ready again with the perfected Borg & Beck 
torque converter for that vital spot where 
power takes hold of the load. 


On leading makes of cars with automatic 
transmissions, power is transferred by this new, 
unique, simplified converter. Exceptionally 
light in weight, air cooled, with a torque ratio 
of 2.1 to 1, it is highly efficient, remarkably 
dependable in helping to put the “automatic” 
in automatic transmissions. 


This is one more outstanding example of how 
“Borg-Warner engineering makes it work— 
Borg-Warner production makes it available.” 
It is a typical example of how Borg-Warner 
serves industry—and you—every day. 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


van QORC- WARNER 


makes it work 


[ sxcineemine | THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL 
DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
MARBON » MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS » MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
NORGE « NORGE-HEAT ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS » ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 


B-W production WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
makes it available 





























“WHY DON’T YOU TALK TO THE PEOPLE AT CHASE?” 


“My problem was the same as yours. And I 
found that Chase has a highly integrated 
Public Utilities Department, serving only the 
utilities industry. It’s made up of specialists in 
the utilities field...trained utility engineers 
and experienced bankers...men ideally suited 
to deal with the many and complex problems 
of utility financing. 

“Besides solving the immediate problems of 


financing plant expansion, new investments, 
etc., these utilities experts are at your disposal 
at all times, offering their experience and knowl- 
edge to help solve many other technical prob- 


lems you might have... problems only a 


specialist can answer. 

“All in all, Chase was the perfect answer for 
me, and I’m sure they would be for you too. 
Why not “Talk to the people at Chase?’ ” 


(Advertisement) 
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The following day | did talk to Chase 


As I put it to them, here was my 
problem: We were experiencing a vast 
increase in energy requirements. The 
two main causes were our stepped-up 
national defense program, and the 
power demands for the many new 
home appliances. The result: We had 
to expand tremendously, and fast. 

Well, we figured the cost easily 
enough...and it was high. The big 
problem was how best to finance such 
a program. 

Chase’s utilities specialists . . . en- 
gineers, analysts, economists and ex- 
perienced bankers . . . recommended 
a financing method which provided 
immediate funds. This allowed us to 
go right ahead with our expansion 
program. After construction was com- 
pleted, permanent financing was ar- 
ranged. 

So, thanks to Chase planning, we 
were able to draw small portions of a 
large contemplated total as our ex- 
pansion progressed. We avoided hav- 
ing to go to the market piecemeal to 
get the necessary funds. 

This plan alone resulted in a big 
interest savings for our company. In 
addition, Chase gave us direct, per- 
sonal service throughout. 

We were also surprised at the large 
number of people and organizations in 
the field that Chase knows personally 
and works with continually .. . com- 
panies covering all phases of utilities 
—gas, electric light and power, tele- 
phone and telegraph. All in all, i 
showed us just how much “It pays to 
do business with Chase.” 


Chase has men trained and experi- 
enced to handle the financial problems 
of every industry. Why not write, call, 
or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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Change the Law 


How a small Fargo (N. D.) 
machinery company got Con- 
gress to pull it out of a tax 
hole. 


Early in 1951 a small machinery 
company in Fargo, N. D., stood to 
lose between a quarter- and a half-mil- 
lion dollars because of a complicated 
and highly technical tax angle. Com- 
pany officials felt that the Excess Profits 
Tax Law of 1950 had created an in- 
equity. They could see just one solu- 
tion: Have Congress change the law. 

At first the company was not at all 
sure it wasn’t walking in where angels 
fear to tread. How could a small com- 
pany presume to convince Congress 
that it had created a hardship and that 
it should do something to remedy the 
situation? Since there didn’t seem to 
be any alternative solution, though, the 
company decided the time and expense 
it would take were justified. 
¢ How Come?—How docs a company 
get itself in such a predicament? It 
all started out very simply.’ Back in 
1949 Smith, Inc., bought a well-estab- 
lished distributing business. It had an 
earnings history aggregating $750,000 
before taxes from 1944 through 1948. 
Smith raised the purchase price of about 
$500,000 mainly through sale of stock 
and company debentures and formed 
a new wholly owned subsidiary cor- 
poration. 

Because the company was small, the 
maximum terms it could get on its de- 
benture were 10 annual payments with 
an acceleration clause scaled to its earn- 
ings. Its preferred stock, to be market- 
able, also had a sinking fund provision 
tacked on, calling for retirement in an- 
nual instalments over 15 vears. 

But late in 1950 Congress passed the 
excess profits tax in a form that denied 
the new corporation the substantial 
carnings historv of assets of the com- 
pany Smith bought. So instead of 
having an earning base before excess 
profits tax of about $175,000, the new 
corporation wound up with a base of 
less than $50,000. That meant that 
the company’s carning and paving 
ability after taxes was materially 
changed. And there was no way to 
change the financing terms. 

e A Precedent—This was not the first 
time a companv had had to hurdle 
this kind of obstacle, vice-president 
R. H. Barry recalled. Back in 1944 a 
new corporation was formed to take 
over the assets and personnel of a long- 
established laundry business. The pre- 
vious Owners were entitled to an un- 
employment insurance rate of about 
1% of their payroll. But a state statute 


V-P BARRY, walking in where angels fear 
to tread. 


did not allow the new owners the his 
tory credit built up by the previous 
owners. The new owners got the state 
legislature to pass an amendment to the 
Unemployment Compensation Law 
that corrected the inequity. 

This precedent bolstered Smith’s 
board of directors, even though their 
problem was much more complicated. 
‘The company decided to take its prob 
lem right up to Congress. 
¢ Step-by-Step—This is how they went 
about it. First Smith’s attornevs and 
tax consultants got together all the tax 
and legal facts. With these data in 
hand, thev knocked on the door of 
U.S. senator who had been on the 
state legislature when the somewhat 
similar laundry case occurred. The 
senator agreed that the company had a 
case and arranged more conferences 
with members of the House, the Senate, 
and the Treasury Department. 

Nobody opposed the company’s plea 
of inequitv. But correcting the in- 
equity created manv new problems. An 
amendment, thev felt, held too much 
danger of opening up tax loopholes. So 
the final solution took the form of an 
addition, rather than an amendment, 
to the existing law. 

After the wording of the proposed 
addition was reduced to proper legisla- 
tive form, it was introduced as a bill in 
the House. But it could take manv 
months to get a hearing before the 
Wavs & Means Committee. So, to 
get an earlier hearing, a bill in the form 
of an amendment to the Revenue Act 
of 1951, which had already passed the 
House, was introduced into the Senate. 

Both the Senate and the Senate Con 
ference Committee passed on the 
amendment. The House concurred 
shortly after that, and the change is 
now law. 
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"Plover Bond is 
the visibly better 
letterhead paper... 


"Make this same simple test!’’ 


“| had our printer submit letter- 
head proofs on the paper we had 
been using and on PLover Bonn, 
then compared them side by side. 
Try it yourself and see what a won- 
derful difference this better paper 
will make in your Coaahanie See 
for yourself how PLover Bonp’s 
extra bulk, greater whiteness and 
finer finish help you make better 
impressions by mail!” 


Special methods for a 
matchless finish! 


PLover Bonp’s exclusive Qualitex 
finish is unduplicated by any paper 
on the market. For Qualitex finish 
is produced by Perma-Therm dry- 
ing, one of many special techniques 
in the Permanizing Process — a 
better paper-making method de- 
veloped and used only by Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 


A good place to put your 2c in! 


The average company can switch from or- 
dinary paper to visibly better PLover Bonp 
for only about 2 cents a day. When obvious 
quality costs so little more, wouldn't 
you do well to ask your printer about 
PLover Bonn? 


Rag Content+ Tub Sized * Air Dried 


Plover Gone 


it's Permanized 





A MATADOR whooshes off its platform. It’s one of the supersonic pilotless bombers now 


Guided Missile Production 


One year ago this month, Chrysler’s 
K. IT. Keller left Detroit to head 
the Office of Guided Missiles and 
straighten out the government's lagging 
guided missile program. 

At the time, guided missiles were 
bogged down in a profusion of devel- 
opmental schemes, almost none of 
which seemed to be related to produc- 
tion. There was almost no coordina- 
tion of information between — the 
military services. Experts figured that 
40% of the $100-million appropria- 
tions was going to waste in duplication 
of research alone. 
¢ Work Begins—Keller hit Washington 
like a Kansas wind storm. His first 
job was to make a study of the whole 
missile picture, throwing out the un- 
feasible, combining other projects and 
getting some interchange of informa- 
tion going between the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

As his deputy, Keller picked the 
former engineering officer of the Man- 
hattan project, Major Gencral Kenneth 
D. Nichols, USA. Between them, they 
got the program under way—Keller do- 
ing the ramrodding and Nichols han- 
dling administration. 

Predictions then were that the guided 
missile program would jump rapidly to 
moze’than $200-million a year. Within 


a year, three missiles then under final 
test would be in actual production. 

But the Pentagon experts under- 
estimated Keller. The guided missile 
program (figuring listed appropriations 
as well as hidden research and develop- 
mental funds) now tops an estimated 
$3-billion. And, though the figure is 
kept under wraps, there are probably 
more than a dozen missile types in pro- 
duction right now. 
¢ What’s Ahead—The guided missile 
program is just beginning to roll. We 
won't get volume production and de- 
liveries for another year yet. But the 
services are already training and organ- 
izing special guided-missile groups to 
handle the new weapons. 

Next year’s military budget  esti- 
mates, now before the President, call 
for an estimated $2-billion more for 
guided missile development and related 
procurement. 

Rapid progress since the war has 
brought up the possibility of push- 
button warfare. If progress continues as 
rapidly, then military objectives wiil 
have to be revised. In that case the 
Air Force would have prior claims to 
guided missile warfare on the grounds 
that they are fundamentally pilotless 
bombers. But both the Navy and 
Army, too, have strong arguments in 
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their favor, since they've fostered 
guided missile development all along. 
e What’s Been Done—Exactly how far 
we have progressed in guided missiles 
is one of the country’s most guarded 
scerets, Eighteen months ago, when 
the last official estimates were released 
the consensus was that U.S. rocket- 
powered missiles could carry a 40% 
greater payload and fly 20% farther 
than the German V-2 rocket. And the 
newer jet-powered missiles are bevond 
comparison to World War II types. 

So far, most of the guided missile 
prime contracts have gone to aircraft 
companics that were wartime plane 
producers. Reason is that, in nearly all 
tvpes of missiles, production techniques 
and problems are similar to those en- 
countered in aircraft. And, too, the 
aircraft industry was -the only one 
equipped to handle the engineering 
techniques. 

Once details have been worked out, 
missiles can be produced on assembly 
lines much the same as fighter planes. 
Result is that your principal plane pro- 
ducers become the missile producers. 

We have several missiles in every 


category at some stage of development, 


cither initial testing or production. 
¢ Turning Them Out—Right now, prac- 
tically all the big aircraft companies 
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being made for the Air Force, weighs 12,000 Ib. and carries high explosives in its nose. 


} Takes Off With a Roar 


have production contracts for guided 
missiles: 

e Martin Aircraft is producing the 
much-publicized Matador at present 
for the Air Force—and will later for 
Navy. The Matador is simply a small 
jet plane without pilot, weighing about 
12,000 Ibs., capable of supersonic 
speeds and carrying a sizable war head. 
But the Matador is only one in a family 
of missiles that are being produced by 
Martin. 

¢ Bell Aircraft is producing a free- 
falling bomb with a guidance system for 
the Air Force. Called ‘Tarzon, the 
bomb weighs about 13,000 Ib. and can 
be steered in its descent. Bell has other 
guided missiles in various stages of 
development. 

e Douglas is building the Wac 
series of rockets for the Army—the Wac, 
Wac Corporal, and Corporal E. 

¢ Boeing’s Gapa missile, an anti 
aircraft weapon, built for the Air Force, 
is a 500-Ib. job that carries a war head 
weighing more than 300 Ib. and is cap- 
able of speeds up to 2,000 mph. So fai 
as it is known, this is the only ram-jet- 
propelled weapon bevond the purely 
experimental stage. 

¢ Fairchild is already in production 
for the Air Force on a fixed cost basis 
for an undisclosed number of the so- 





MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 





Unloading a lake freighter and stock- 
piling ore is quick work for a Wellman 
Traveling Unloader. Once bucket is low- 
ered through hatch, revolving carriage 
turns bucket to any desired position to 
facilitate bucket loading. For larger in- 
stallations, Wellman offers Hulett-type 
Unloader. 


Speeds coal handling for French power 
plant. This Wellman Unloading Tower 
scoops up coal ‘from barges, dumps it into 
hopper, where it is fed on conveyor belt 
to storage area. Wellman offers complete 
design-manufacturing service to assure 
low material-handling cost. 


Hungry furnaces in steel mills are fed by 
Wellman Charging Machine. It moves on 
rails to serve several open-hearth furnaces 
efficiently. For specialized steel mill equip- 
ment, or machinery to move heavy bulk 
materials, call on The Wellman Engineer- 
ing Co., 7000 Central Ave., Cleveland 4,O. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 





Hou to STRETCH your warehouse 
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GAIN UP TO ¥3 MORE STORAGE 


FROM 


per AISLE 


EXISTING STORAGE FACILITIES 


RAYMOND 


ELECTRIC 
TIERING TRUCK 


MUMIA 





Now you can narrow your aisles—add more rows of 
storage—right in your present plant or warehouse by 
using the new RAYMOND Electric Truck. This 
revolutionary rider-type truck actually right-angle 
tiers 48” x 48” loads from aisles only 6-ft. wide— 
half the width required by conventional tiering 
trucks! Here’s what the RAYMOND Electric 
Truck does: 

@ STACKS FROM 6-FT. AISLES 

Exclusive RAYMOND design eliminates counterweight, 


shortens overall length. Result: Stacks loads from 6-ft. 
aisles—gives you one extra row of storage for each 10 to 














12-ft. aisle now used. Standard tiering height 130”. 


@ MANEUVERS LIKE MAGIC 


Offset drive wheel produces 200° turning arc—maneuvers 
in aisles narrower than its own length with load. 


@ WEIGHS SO MUCH LESS 


Compact construction plus no counterweight result in far 
lighter truck. Operates in low-capacity elevators, on 
lighter-capacity floors—has lower battery capacity require- 
ments, costs less to run. 


Model E2ST 


Straddle type, telescopic 
tiering truck. 2000-lb. cap. 


@ GET ALL THE FACTS 
Send for Bulletin 703 today. And ask for a 
. a RAYMOND El ic Truck d ion—y: 
Ease Peak Period Handling pave to see it 20 believe ie! ieee 


RAYMOND Hydraulie Pallet Lift 
Trucks lighten rush hour hand- 
ling, speed up short hauls—re- 
léase power trucks for long 
hauls and tiering. Write for 
Bulletins No. 222 and 223. 


SS 


RAYMOND 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS @ HYDRAULIC ELEVATING EQUIPMENT 


r 


Formerly LY ON-Raymond Corporation 


5259 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


Gentlemen: Please send Bulletin 703 on your RAYMOND Electric Tiering Truck. | 


Name 


Title | 








Company 
Street 





City 
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called Larks. Lockheed and North 
American also have development con- 
tracts. 

Westinghouse, General Electric, and 
Curtiss Wright, among others, are also 
in both jet and pure rocket engine fields. 
¢ Costly Weapons— While perform- 
ance of missiles is labeled “fantastic,” 
the experts point out that the cost is 
also. ‘Take a city the size of Washing- 
ton, for example: One Pentagon engi- 
neer figured that to defend the capital 
against an air attack by use of an AA 
missile like Boeing’s Gapa, a store of 
hundreds would be  required—would 
cost about $250-million alone. . 

And, too, there is no single guidance 
system for all missiles; the type depends 
on the job required. For example: ‘The 
V-2 German rocket used a nonelec- 
tronic, preset system. Its velocity and 
trajectorv are set before the missile is 
launched. Once in flight, it cannot be 
changed. 

Then there’s the command guidance 
system. In this one, a ground station 
tracks both the missile and target (usu- 
ally a plane) and directs the missile to 
meet that target. 

A third system is the beam rider. It’s 
similar to the command system, but 
differs in that the missile follows a 
single beam set up by radar from the 
ground station. This is the guidance 
system that will be used principally for 
long-range work. 

The fourth type is the homing guid- 
ance svstem. In this, the missile sends 
out a signal to the target and adjusts 
according to the signal that bounces 
back. It’s more complicated because 
the missile has to recognize the target 
and go after it like a homing torpedo. 

Guidance systems, once the size of 
an office desk, have been reduced to 
portable radio size. That makes for a 
greater payload in the missile and less , 
complicated mechanism. However, the 
price of the missile hasn’t dropped cor- 
respondingly. 
¢ Drawbacks—The biggest trouble with 
missiles at first was the fact that field 
use required handling by experts—usu- 
ally missile scientists. In case of misfire, 
extremely complicated circuits had to 
be traced. Now, however, the electron- 
ics have been reduced to replaceable 
components that can be tested with 
simple mechanisms. 

But guidance systems, particularly for 
long-range missiles, still need consider- 
able improvement. The transcontinen- 
tal missile is a reality right now, but 
the methods of controlling it have vet 
to be perfected. Once the long-range 
missile is fired and gets over the earth’s 
hump, control becomes next to impos- 
sible. So until a method of bending 
radio waves to conform to the surface 
has been developed, hitting a specific 
target a thousand miles away is far from 
a reality. 
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*Plant at Greenville, S.C.; N.Y. Sales Agents: Deering Milliken Co, 


SPUN INTO YARN? 


Yes, it used to be at Judson Mills. 
Cost them money, too, for it made yarn 
streaky and smudgy, and much of it 
had to be sold as dark shades rather 
than premium-commanding light or 
pastel shades. To complicate things, 
light shades produced in winter for 
spring and summer markets were get- 
ting the full effect of smoke and soot 
in the air from factories and residences. 


But Judson began engineering these 
dirt losses right out of their mill in 
1940 with PRECIPITRON,® the elec- 
tronic air cleaner. Their first installa- 
tion was so successful that they have 


since added over 1,000,000 cfm capac- 
ity. Now, the bulk of their production 
is in light shades. And the textile field 
is only one of many industries that 
have discovered hard cash economy 
in controlling air-borne contaminants 
with Westinghouse PRECIPITRON. 
It’s worth looking into. 

You can put air to work, too—with air 
cleaning, air handling or air condi- 
tioning equipment. Call the Westing- 
house-Sturtevant office nearest you, 
or write today to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts, 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


J-80237 
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Newest Semi-automatic Wash PRECIPITRON at 
Judson Mills flushes off dirt, is ready for next cycle. 

















In commercial buildings, too, PRECIPITRON pro- 
vides super-clean air and new housekeeping economy. 


In factories of all types, PRECIPITRON ‘ytops dirt 
and grime before they cause damage or expense. 





PREVIEW. 


In lobby of Atlantan hotel, contractors study catalog of Air Force tools 
being released. For those seeking critical items: much disappointment. 


Tool hunters learn rules, 


BRIEFING. before being turned loose. 


Air Force's Machine Tool Grab Bag 


Last week the Air Force threw open 
the doors of its $80-million 
tool reserve depots at Marietta, Ga., 
and Omaha, Neb., to Army, Navv, and 
AEC contractors who want to borrow 
the equipment for defense production. 
It was a sight-selection deal. Contrac- 
tors came, looked over the tools, and 
almost took their selections with them. 
e Limitations—Contractors who ex- 
pected to find the most critical ma- 
chine tools waiting for them were in 
for a disappointment. Air Force contrac- 
tors had already picked over the tools. 
What they left were mostly single- 
purpose tools and welding equipment. 

At the government Aircraft Plant 6 
in Marietta, now occupied by Lockheed 
Aircraft, 325 men representing 129 de- 
fense contractors and subcontractors 
got the chance to look over about 3,800 
tools. Many of the tools were in good 
condition, many were not. 


Contractors examine tool in shed of 
PRETTY GOOD! the Marietta (Ga.) pool. A lot of other 


equipment was piled outside the shed. 
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Some disgruntled contractors called 
the show a waste of time and money 
On arrival, they were handed a list of 
26 tool types that were unavailable— 
mostly general-purpose grinders and 
lathes. These were the ones they 
wanted. Yet some who griped the loud- 
est stayed to pick two or three tools 
that they “probably could use.” 
¢ Procedure—The show was planned 
to give contractors two days to study 
some 16 acres of tools. When they 
found one they liked, it was tagged 
“selected.” At the end of the second 
day, a priorities board of Navy or Army 
procurement officials reviewed the selec- 
tions. Their only job was to act as 
Solomon if two or more contractors 
picked the same tool. 

For a while it looked as if the whole 
program would fall flat. The Air Force 
wanted the tools cleared and urged the 
company representatives to take all they 


HMMMM! 


wanted. ‘Then Army and Navy officials 
at the scene ran into snags. ‘They sud- 
denly felt they lacked authority to O.K. 
selections. 

Biggest reason for the indecision was 
probably the influence of Ed Hunt, ma- 
chiné tool consultant for Defense Pro- 
duction Administration. Hunt had 
made the trip to “observe.” But at an 
carly meeting of the priorities teams, 
he indicated that DPA and its joint 
central inventory group would not ap- 
prove giving tools to some of the con- 
tractors. The reason: Many of the con- 
tractors were in the third and fourth 
ticr of subcontracting. 
¢Low Brass—The priorities teams 
weren't top brass by a long shot. 
Hence, they felt they might be climb- 
ing out on a shaky limb if they O.K.'d 
some selections. 

Either their authority was confirmed 
by telephone from Washington, or 


oe 


ad 


Contractors had to judge condition of the 
tools and suitability for themselves. None of 


the tools carried a guarantee. 
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Contractor wanders along the line of tools. When he finds 


TAKING STOCK. one he wants, he hangs a tag on it. 


Last step is for the contractor to fill in papers for the tools that he 
SIGNING UP. wants. Then off to Omaha, where the Air Force is releasing another 


pool of reserve tools. 
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BEFORE CURING, DUROID 600 
is flexible but not dimension- 
ally stable. 


NOW IT’S BRITTLE! 
P 


\ll li/ 


AFTER CURING, DUROID 600 
is snap-finger brittle but, im- 
mersed in hot or cold water, 
it has better dimensional sta- 
bility than laminated phenolic. 


This Fiberloy was created to meet 
the need for a material with con- 
trolled dimensional stability, for 
spacers in a unique oil filter. Scrap 
reclamation permitted low-cost fab- 
rication. It shows, again, that 
Rogers can do unusual things with 
materials to make engineering 


dreams come true. 


THE DUROIDS are special formulations 
developed to provide specific mechanical 
and chemical characteristics. They blan- 
ket the range of materials properties 
from laminated phenolic, down through 


the vulcanized fibres, to paperboards. 


OTHER FIBERLOYS by Rogers include spe- 
cial. purpose impact phenolics, in bulk 
or sheet' form for molding, and special 


purpose ‘laminates. 


- PD 
A) uD, 
qd nd les 2 “Here's Rogers 
> %~ and Its Fiberloys” 
a9 is an entertaining 
booklet that will 
help you decide if 
the FIBERLOYS 
have a place in 
your products. 
Please write for it 
to Dept. B. Rogers 
Corporation, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 


ROGERS CORPORATION 
Established in 1832 
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THE LOW COST “‘UTILITY’’ BAND 
SAWING AND FILING MACHINE— 
Four models. Variable speed ma- 
chine that permits cutting o wide 
variety of metal, wood and other 
materials. For small shops and 
experimental or model work in 
large shops. 


SAW BANDS FOR EVERY JOB 
Any batd machine performs at 
top efficiency with DoALL Saw 
Bands. There are DoALL Saw 
Bands for every job; precision fil- 
ing, grinding, sawing, polishing, 
honing, frictian sawing and cut- 
ting of all types of ferrous, non- 
ferrous metals, plastics, rubber, 
leather, paper and other non- 
metallics. There's doliar savings 
in DoALL saw bands because they 
ore made to last longer. 


DoALL 
¥ e. _BAND MACHINES 


Sizes and prices 
for every purpose! 


THE ‘*CONTOUR-MATIC"’ INDUSTRY'S MOST USE- 


FUL AID ‘TO PRODUCTION—The 


and ca- 


features 
pabilities of all other models oo gg con- 


trols, wider renge, 
teol vari 


Use as all-purpose or si 


speed power, 
variety, etc. Cuts cunts any ine 
ron purpese tool—works 


faster, better; cuts costs, ptm output per man. 


GENERAL PURPOSE “ML” CON- 
TOUR MACHINES—Five Models. 
Precision variable speed machines 
for general purpose band machin- 
ing. Sawing, filing, polishing for 
tool room or production use. 


EVERY SHCP can have 
band machining, the fast, 


THE HIGH SPEED ‘‘ZEPHYR"’ SE- 
RIES—High speed—fixed of vari- 
able. For sawing steel plates, 
woods, plastics, non-ferrous met- 
als and non metallics. 


the benefits of DoALL 
economical process that 


“slices” material apart instead of reducing it to pile 
of chips. There is a line of DoALL Band Machines 
and Band Tools for precision cutting every material, 
every conceivable shape—sawing, line grinding, pol- 
ishing, honing, friction sawing, cutting. For produc- 
tion, for maintenance, for toolmaking—there is a 
DoALL machine to save manhours, material and 
money, to free other machines to work for which 
they are better suited. Find out what DoALL can do 
for you. Call DoALL today or write: 


THE DoALL COMPANY, 254 N. Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. 





SEND FOR tearn about the complete machining facilities 
CATALOG fered by modern DoALL Band Machines. 





“... Spirit of the Oklahoma 
land rush prevailed among 
the contractors...” 


MACHINE TOOLS begins on p. 110. 


they took courage in the fact that the 
man having custody for the $80-million 
in tools was only an Air Force captain. 
In any case, by the end of the second 
day, about 500 tools were tagged for 
shipment. 

A spirit of the Oklahoma land rush 
prevailed among the contractors. The 
schedule called for them to fly out of 
Marietta (a suburb of Atlanta) on the 
third day. 

But after a mass meeting on the first 
night, the contractors pressured Air 
Force representatives into scheduling 
planes for the second day. The idea 
was that they had seen what was avail- 
able in Marietta; ‘Now let’s take a 
look at Omaha.” 
¢Some Bugs—Contractors also had 
plenty of complaints about the way the 
show was managed. They said that the 
Air Force should have given them lists 
of unavailable tools before they left 
home. 

The Air Force countered that the 
invitation pointed out that a catalog, 
admittedly incomplete, was available 
for the asking from the production 
equipment joint central inventory in 
Washington. 

Another trouble was that representa- 
tives of the other services dragged their 
fect from the start. Both the Army and 
Navy have similar reserve pools of tools, 
but have no intention of throwing 
them open on a _ first-come-first-served 
basis. Conceivably, the Air Force’s 
policy could set a precedent that poli- 
tical pressure would force the Army 
and Navy into following. 

In spite of the confusion and cross 
purposes, the Air Force and manv of 
the contractors were satisfied. The con- 
tractors who got tools will pay a rental 
of 1% of book value per month or re- 
tain them as an outright loan. The red 
tape usually attendant with such trans- 
actions will follow months after the 
tool is in production. 
¢ Way Cleared—Even some contractors 
who went home empty-handed were 
happy. As one of them said: “At least 
I know now that what I want isn’t 
there. Now I can get an O.K. for a 
new tool order.” 

What becomes of the remaining tools 
is still undecided. The Marietta loca- 
tion must be cleared to make way for 
Lockheed’s B-47 production. Some 
of the remaining tools may be shipped 
to Omaha, the rest will probably be 
stored on an outside ramp, near the 
Marietta factory. 
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IN THE CHEMISTRY 
OF TOMORROW 


FAR-SIGHTED CHEMICAL COMPANIES today are 
recognizing the growing importance of the Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio area’s central location in 


planning their future plant expansions. 
Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location 


TO TAKE ADVANTAGE of this area’s easy access in the nation, offers industry this superior combination of 


to materials, markets, fresh water, land and lake long-term advantages: : 
* At the Market Center of Complete business and 


transportation and other superior assets, more than America with 81,000,000 industrial services. 


$150,000,000 has been committed for new chemical people within 500 miles. Favorable tox structure 
Superlative transportation by (no state income tax). 


facilities here in the past 6 years. lond; ‘water end. ole. einstein Getiasites we 


This trend will be accelerated in the years ahead. Sees Ope. SF Oe Ee aria da? HERS aga 
Productive workers. Unlimited fresh-water supply. 


INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES are invited to use our Many producers of parts, Desirable plants ond plont 
° P . ° ‘ , materials and supplies. F 
free, confidential Location Engineering Service for erp pte 
- on : ! Basic materials right at hand. Excellent living and cultural 
more information about “The Best Location in the Ample financial services. euvivediaant: 
Nation.” Our primary interest is in the continued 
sound economic development of the area we serve. 


We're looking years ahead. WRITE FOR FREE REPORT 


Write today for special report covering your specific 
Phone, or write, Development Department plant location problems. Furnished free on request. 


\444 4 4 4.4 4.44 4 4 4 4 A nn 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE CHerry 1-4200 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





MANAGEMENT 


Harold S. Vance 
Chairman and president 


Kenneth B. Elliott 
Executive vice-president, sales 


P. O. Peterson 
Executive vice-president, manufacturing 


Studebaker Shines Up Some Brass 


Two officers get the title of executive vice-president— 
possibly in a move to fill the void left by Paul Hoffman. 


I'here’s been a hole in Studebaker 
Corp.'s top management ever since 
Paul G. Hoffman resigned as president 
in 1948 to take over as Economic Co- 
operation Administration’s chief. 

When this happened, Harold S. 
Vance, chairman, also became _presi- 
dent. He’s been holding down both 
jobs ever since. A lot of people figured 
the idea behind that was to keep the 
job open for Hoffman when he finished 
his ECA stint. Instead, Hoffman _be- 
came head of the Ford Foundation. 
¢ Easing the Burden—Since then, many 
have been expecting Studebaker to 
make some move to take part of the 
double-dutv load off Vance’s shoulders. 

When you consider Vance’s age 
(61), it becomes even more obvious 
that the board of directors has to start 
making plans for spreading some of the 
top authority around. As a two-man 
team, Hoffman and Vance worked 
smoothly, Vance as the production 
man and Hoffman as a sort of super- 
salesman (he came up from a dealer- 
ship on the West Coast). 

But just as Studebaker began _hit- 
ting on all four, after vears of sputter- 
ing through the depression, Hoffman 
left. His departure hasn’t shown up 
in sales (1950 hit a record $477-mil- 
lion), but it’s apparent someone will 
have to be built up to the stature of 
Vance and Hoffman 
¢ Retirement—Vance is only four years 
away from normal retirement age. In 
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a widely held company like Stude- 
baker, that means it’s up to the board 
to make certain of management con- 
tinuity. 

¢ Preliminary?—Last week Studebaker 
announced a top management rear- 
rangement that may or may not be 
the preliminary step in that direction. 
The directors (1) created two executive 
vice-president posts and (2) put the 
parts-accessories and export divisions 
on a vice-presidential level in the or- 
ganization. 

The rejiggering doesn’t add any new 
blood: those who were promoted have 
been with Studebaker since the 1920's. 

Nor does it point clearly to whom 
management would have in mind _ if 
it wanted a man to fill Hoffman’s old 
job. No one in South Bend (Ind.) 
headquarters will hazard even a wild 
guess. 

Vance himself says the new promo- 
tions “don’t set up any kind of line of 
succession.” The official explanation 
for the changes is that the board 
wanted to recognize the executives’ 
long vears of service. The two new ex- 
ecutive vice-presidents, P. O. Peterson 
and Kenneth B. Elliott, were formerly 
vice-presidents in charge of manufac- 
turing and sales, respectively. 
¢ Since Way Back—Pctcrson came to 
Studebaker in 1919 through the pur- 
chasing department. He was treasurer 
of the old Rockne Motors Corp., a 
Studebaker subsidiarv, in 1931. Later 


he returned to the parent company as 
director of purchases and became vice- 
president in charge of production in 
1947. 

Elliott joined the company as assist- 
ant treasurer in 1928, became a _ vice- 
president in 1936, and in 1941 was put 
in charge of sales. 

As new vice-presidents, the company 
upgraded E. C. Mendler, formerly parts 
and accessories general manager, and 
R. A. Hutchinson, formerly export 
division head. (Hutchinson is also presi- 
dent of Studebaker Corp. of Canada.) 
Both these men are old Studebaker 
hands, too. 
¢ Mostly Title—Elliott and Peterson 
got the two top jobs, according to 
Vance, because they have been filling 
bigger jobs all along. He makes clear 
that the changes are mostly just in 
titles. The jobs remain the same. All 
four of the men will still be reporting 
directly to Vance. Thev'll be responsible 
only for their own departments. 

This still leaves the big question of 
who will run Studebaker after Vance 
Icaves pretty much up in the air. But 
it’s a safe bet that the four appointees 
are among those management will be 
watching. 
¢ Replacements—If nothing else, last 
week's changes give Studebaker some- 
thing that’s been missing since Hoff- 
man left: a second team that can take 
over immediately in case of an cmer- 
gency. 

Vance adds: “We hope that Peter- 
son and Elliott will learn to work as 
closely together as Paul Hoffman and 


I did.” 
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YOUR MILPRINT MAN CAN HELP YOU CHOOSE THE RIGHT TYPES 
OF PACKAGES TO SUIT YOUR PRODUCTS AND PRODUCTION METHODS 


Nowhere is the choice wider than at Milprint. For more than 50 years Milprint has been developing flexible packages in a wide 
variety of forms to help you get the right packages and the right results wherever you sell them. * Your Milprint man is no “one tune 
Charley.” He knows packaging machinery and methods—knows which products in Milprint’s vast line to suggest. Whatever your 
problem— it’s just good busincss to call your Milprint man—/ist. There’s no obligation. 


SEE MILPRINT FOR MILITARY PACKAGING 


Milprint’s tremendous production facilities and versatile operations are being e 

widely used by many branches of the services for Military Packaging. The 

strategic location of 14 plants and the technical “know-how” of the Milprint INC 
organization are at your disposal. Write, wire or call Milprint regarding 

your Military packaging problems. PACKAGING MATERIALS 


CIT HOGRAPH Y 6 -PRtartenG 


General Offices: Milwaukee, Wis. * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Acetate, Glassine, Foils, Folding Cartons, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material 











Business Has Rainy Days, Too 


Even the most ingenious of nature’s creatures get limited protection 


against the elements. 

Business and industry, however, protect themselves against unforeseen 
hazards through insurance. Yet, indispensable as it is, insurance must 
be sold, like any commodity or service. And, to help lower sales costs, 
successful insurance advertisers use the pages of Business Week. 
REASON: Business Week is read by a highly concentrated audience 
of Management-Men . . . executives who make or influence decisions 
for their firms on insurance matters. 

RESULT: Advertising dollars invested by insurance firms in the pages 
of Business Week work harder, produce more. That is why Business 
Week regularly carries more insurance advertising, and more total 
advertising addressed to.business and industry than any other general 
business or news magazine. These successful advertisers know that— 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET. NEW YORK 18, N.Y, 


These Leading Insurance Advertisers 


Sell their Services to Business and Industry 


through Business Week 

Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 
American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
American Surety Co. of New York 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 

Company of Wisconsin 
Hardware Mutuals 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co.) 
Johnson & Higgins 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Marine Office of America 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
National Life Insurance Co. 
National Surety Co. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Publishers’ In aB 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 

















@ ‘Every decision, in any kind of organization, must 
please somebody who has a right to be displeased."’ 


@ “Devoted and impersonal staff members who think 
only of the organization, never themselves, seldom rise 
very high. And this may be better for the organization.” 


@ “Men of action generally maintain their own morale 


by frequent rearrangement of goals so that neither 
defeat nor victory can be too demoralizing.” 


The Scholar at the Keyhole 


In the early days of World War II, 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
asked Lyman Bryson to give it some 
advice on its long-range postwar plan- 
ning. Being, as he says, an academician 
(he is professor of education at ‘leachers 
College, Columbia University, and di- 
rector of the radio program Invitation 
to Learning), Bryson’s first step was to 
try to locate the accepted treatises on 
the function of advice. To his surprise, 
he found there was none. 

That began a process that led last 
summer to Bryson’s setting down some 
preliminary “‘Notes on a Theory of Ad- 
vice,’ based on his own experience as 
a consultant to CBS and other firms. 
Published in the September issue of the 
Political Science Quarterly, the notes 
provide some of the more refreshing 
thinking of the year on the operation 
of U.S. business. Though the theor- 
izing jars with standard concepts of 
reality, intelligent businessmen will ac- 
cept it for what it is: an incisive, and 
at times delightful, view of the inner 
workings of the corporation. 
¢ Guidebook—The intended purpose 
of Bryson’s piece is twofold: to outline 
some of the techniques and difficulties 
of “trying to put knowledge at the 
service of power’; to serve as a guide 
for the scholars, scientists, and experts 
who are called in to advise industry or 
government. 

Bryson thinks the scholars should be 
able, if called on, ‘‘to describe the be- 
havior of policy makers, and their assist- 
ants, to the policy makers themselves, 
since administrators are not often given 
to the self-indulgence of abstract 
thought.” He hopes his notes, by tell- 
ing them what to expect, will help. 

To start with, Bryson says, the aca- 
demic expert can expect to run into 
four or more functions in the stages of 
the decision-making process. 

First is the making of the policy de- 
cision, which is the function of admin- 
istration. “It is final for the unit of ac- 
tion being examined. It includes the 
right . . . to appeal to a free constit- 
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uency, which is another way of saying 
that even the administrator who makes 
the final decision . . . has the right and 
the responsibility of being judged by 
somebody. . . . Every decision, in any 
kind of organization, must please some- 
body who has a right to be displeased, 
no matter how final it may be for all 
subordinates.” The expert’s job is 
eventually to help make the policy de- 
cision as cautious and as sensible as 
possible. 

¢ Execution—Tied to policy-making is 
execution, which Bryson considers part 
of the policy process. Execution is 
not merely a mechanical performance; 
“it always involves a series of subsidiary 
decisions, which arise in carrying out the 
powers that have been delegated to the 
executive by the policy maker. Opposi- 
tion, treachery, political manipulations 
or useful inventiveness may make or 
mar the policy as it is realized. . . .The 
decision as to how much he shall per- 
sonally intervene in the execution is one 
of an administrator's most sticky prob- 
lems.” 

e Advice—The third function is advice, 
which is almost wholly the work of the 
expert. But, Bryson says, the giving of 
advice is performed by all the members 
of an organization, and “this advice 
giving is almost never politically inno- 
cent.” There is always striving among 
assistants. “It can be observed . . . that 
the devoted and impersonal staff mem- 
bers who think only of the organiza- 
tion, never of themselves, seldom rise 
very high. And this may be better for 
the organization.” 

What the expert must realize, says 
Bryson, is that there are competitive 
factors in decision-making. He should 
not ‘feel shamed by the suspicion that 
men of affairs are not always wholly 
objective in what they say, as if, indeed, 
the morals of the seminar and the lab- 
oratory were the only morals extant.” 

The fourth function of decision-mak- 
ing—interpretation—is the one where 
the executive and the expert most often 
run afoul of each other. The trouble 
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is that the function is unspecified; an 
expert or an executive assistant can per- 
form it without even thinking that he 
is widening his own job. 

¢ What Happens—The problems of the 
expert consultant are pointed up best, 
Bryson thinks, by seeing what happens 
in the six or more stages leading up to 
a decision. 

The initial stage is to describe the 
problem. “The active administrator . . . 
is not very likely to have much time 
for the discovery or invention of prob- 
lems. His primary function . . . is to 
choose among suggestions received from 
his staff or outside.” 

If the administrator decides to call 
in an expert, “that decision indicates 
that the problem is at least partly des- 
cribed in the administrator’s mind. If 
he has not seen the problem clearly, 
he is merely indulging, for personal 
reasons, some member of his staff.” 

Of course, before he makes up his 
mind to call in an expert, the adminis- 
trator will have to have decided what 
sort of expert knowledge he needs. In 
this, the executive assistants will advise 
him and “act as experts on experts and 
on expert knowledge.” 
¢ Conflict—After being invited and ac- 
cepting the assignment, the expert will 
be given a description of the problem. 
“The first contact between him and his 
employers may be the locus of profound 
conflict or misunderstanding.” Coming 
from the outside, the expert may try to 
reformulate or change the problem, to 
bring it into line with what he thinks 
may be ulterior policy considerations. 
But “the administrator and executives 
have much more complicated and less 
innocent ideas about those ulterior pol- 
icy matters and may not believe it is 
necessary to disclose them.” 

After agreement on the nature of the 
problem, the expert does his work by 
suggesting alternative courses of action 
and predicting their consequences. 
The prediction is the hardest part. 
“Records would seem to indicate that 
the gifted man of action prefers to 
initiate a maneuver and invent most 
of his planning as he goes. . . . Men 
of action generally maintain — their 
own morale so that neither defeat nor 
victory can be too demoralizing.” If 
the expert is lucky, he can present his 
plans “‘in such a way as to indicate that 
future events will make new choices 
necessary, and the road ahead is full of 
forks.” 
¢ Desire to Dominate—Bryson exvlores 
at length what he believes to be the 
essential character of decision-making: 
“a more or less conscious desire to domi- 
nate and get ahead” that pervades the 
behavior of all members of the admin- 
istrative hierarchy. In his opinion, this 
is perhaps the most important of all 
elements to which an outside expert 
must condition himself. 
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Management 


Time is on the side of those who use it best! 


Planes waiting for undelivered small parts 
symbolize the costly delays 
that can be avoided with Airfreight 


WHETHER the small parts you manufacture go 
into planes, tanks or ships, remember this: 
America’s defense program can be no stronger 
than the time necessary to bring it to comple- 
tion. Not a minute should be lost at an assem- 
bly plant because your product is late. Not an 
hour should be wasted at your factory waiting 
for essential materials to arrive. 

That’s why so many contractors and sub- 
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contractors, like yourself, safeguard their de- 
fense production schedules with Airfreight. 
They’ve found — as you will—that delays 
caused by dwindling stocks are banished when 
Airfreight quickly delivers replacements. 
They’ve proved—as you can—that extra days 
are gained for production when outgoing air de- 
liveries take the place of surface transportation. 

Let an American Airlines representative tell 
you about Airfreight— and. show you how 
Airfreight can expedite both supply and distri- 
bution. There has never been a time when 
Airfreight was so important. 
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RISING ADVERTISING income, less proportionate profits pose big question for .. . 


Magazines: Is TV a Real Threat? 


Not right at the moment, but publishers are worried 
about the future—especially since some general-circulation 
books are already having financial troubles. 


Almost exactly 17 years ago to the 
day last week, a group of big U.S. 
magazine publishers banded together 
to protect themselves from the threat 
of a new competitive medium. The 
medium was radio, and the threat took 
the form of cost and circulation com- 
parisons. In effect, the radio networks 
claimed that an advertiser got more cir- 
culation for his dollar on radio than in 
magazines. 
¢ False Alarm—The publishers, pretty 
well alarmed by this, tried to point out 
that these claims were watered. The 
trouble was that by then they feared 
that the damage had already been 
done—radio seemed about to take a 
deep cut out of their advertising reve- 
nuc, 

It didn’t work out that way at all. 
Magazine grosses continued to grow al- 
most as if Marconi had never succeeded 
in sending a signal through the air 
(chart). 

e The Little Brother—In 1951 the big 
worry to publishers has been radio’s 
fast-sprouting little brother, television. 
At a quick glance, it looks as if this 


time they might really have something 
to worry about. The figures show that 
for the first six months of this year net- 
work TV advertising revenue rocketed 
a breath-taking 294% over the first six 
months of 1950. For the same period, 
magazine advertising grosses rose only 
4%. 

But this looks more startling than it 
really is. Despite the big increase, TV 
advertising income still stands at only 
one-tenth of the dollar volume of maga- 
zine advertising. And all of that seems 
to be new money, over and above what 
is going into magazines. The figures 
show that even during the last few years 
of TV’s rapid growth, consumer-maga- 
zine advertising revenue, in general, has 
continued its long, dramatic climb. 


The Pace of Profits 


Why, then, do general-magazine 
publishers fear inroads into their bal- 
ance sheets that may cause real trouble? 
The answer lies in the fact that profits 
have not been keeping pace with the 
rise in revenue. That, in turn, is be- 
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cause costs have risen even faster, if less 
steadily, than grosses. 

Take paper. According to figures 
from 35 publishers, their paper costs 
rose from $89 a ton in 1940 to $180 in 
1951. More impressive is the fact that 
in 1944, when magazine revenue stood 
at $250-million, net profits were 8.2% 
of income. In 1950, after revenue had 
risen to nearly twice as much, net 
profits dropped by nearly half—they 
stood at 4.3%. 

What this means is that, in spite of 
apparent prosperity, not all general-cir- 
culation magazines are doing well finan- 
cially. If you break them down into 
rough groups, you’ll find this: 

The home magazines are riding the 
crest of the financial wave. Most spec- 
tacular showing here comes from Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, which in 1946 
had an advertising gross of $8.7-million. 
By 1950 the gross had risen to $19.6- 
million. 

The mass weekly and biweekly field 
is doing next best, in general. Life 
magazine’s gross looks most impressive: 
It rose from $56.4-million in 1946 to 
$80.4-million last year. In the same 
period, Saturday Evening Post went 
from $47.8-million to $63.2-million. 
(On the other hand, Collier’s finds the 
going rougher. Its gross fell from 
$22.4-million in 1946 to $17.4-million 
last vear.) 

Percentagewise, the outstanding pub- 
lication in this general field is Look. In 
1946 its advertising gross stood at $6.4- 
million. By last year it had climbed to 
nearly three times as much—to $17.8- 
million. 

Women’s magazines have few wor- 
rics, too. Good Housekeeping has 
the best record; its gross has risen stead- 
ily since 1946 from $10.3-million to 
$15.4-million in 1950. Ladies’ Home 
Journal has done well, too, but with a 
less steady gain. For example: In 1946 
it had a gross of $19.6-million. In 1947, 
the very next year, it soared suddenly 
to $25.6-million. But by last vear, it 
had dropped back to $22.5-million. 

The general monthlies show signs of 
teal trouble. In the past five vears, 
their total revenue has dropped from 
$28.9-million to $25.3-million. Indi- 
vidually, the score looks even worse. 
Cosmopolitan’s gross, for example, 
plunged from $6.2-million to $3.8- 
million. American, a little better off, 
fell from $5.8-million to $3.1-million. 

Fashion magazines feel in equally 
bad shape. In the five-year period, their 
total gross dropped from $27-million to 
$18.4-million. Clipped hardest was 
Vogue, with a drop from $9.1-million 
to $5.8-million. Mademoiselle fell from 
$5.5-million to $3.2-million. 

Fan magazines—movie, radio, TV— 
find the going pretty rough. Even 
though thev are in a somewhat special- 
ized field, their position has a bearing 
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This is a P-K twin shell 
laboratory biender, made 
by Patterson-Kelley Co., 
inc., East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. It mixes powders thor- 
Oughly and rapidly. It’s 
equipped with BOSTON 
Gear RATIOMOTOR, 
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This is a tugboat remote 
control made by Lake- 
shore Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, for regulating 
diesel engine speed from 
the bridge. It's equipped 
with BOSTON MITER 
GEARS, PINIONS and 
COUPLINGS. 


Lives could very well depend on the correct operation 
of the above units, Yet their makers know that they can trust 
in the quality and sustained performance of stock BOSTON Gear 
power transmission parts, just as they come off the shelf 
at any one of the eighty stocks maintained by Authorized 
Boston Gear Distributors, such as the one in your 
locality. That’s why it pays to 
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FOR THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
IT’S FEDERAL NOARK* 


Installing Federal Noork Bus Duct in 
Empire State Bldg. Consulting Engineer, 
Edward E. Ashley; General Contractor, 
Starrett Bros. and Eken, inc.; Electrical 
Contractor, L. K. Comstock & Co., Inc. 


WHEN AIR CONDITIONING was decided upon for the world’s tallest building, 
it was necessary to find the most economical and dependable means for dis- 
tributing the electric power for this added load, with its long hours of con- 
tinuous duty. Federal Noark Bus Duct was chosen as most readily adaptable 
to the special conditions in the existing structure. 


Engineering Cooperation 
To help assure desired results, Federal engineers worked with the Consulting 
Engineer and Contractors to coordinate the Federal Noark Paired-Phase 
Bus Duct with the special needs of the installation. In this connection, 5,000 
ampere bolted pressure service switches were furnished, each to feed a long 
run of 3-phase, 3-wire low impedance bus duct. 


Federal Noark Leadership 
By the introduction of radically new designs and by unique improvement of 
old ones, Federal Noark has rapidly won a place as a foremost manufacturer 
of control equipment for electric light and power. Within a few short years 
the demand for Federal products has necessitated the doubling and re- 
doubling of manufacturing facilities. Today, five Federal Noark plants are 


operating at capacity from coast to coast. ~, 
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FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY — 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
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on what has been going on in general. 
Since 1946 their gross has dropped 
from about $19-million to $14-million. 


ll. What Is to Blame? 


Why is it that some magazines, or 
groups of magazines, do well in 1951 
while others don’t? Publishers and 
editors of the mass-circulation maga- 
zines would love to know the answer to 
that. Since they can only guess, there 
isn’t much that they can do about it. 

As is customary in practically all 
similar fields now, the tendency is to 
guess that television should get most 
of the blame. As the figures show, no- 
body can blame TV—yet—for taking 
enough revenue in general to worry 
about. But most authorities feel that 
it has caused trouble for individual pub- 
lications. One thing that publishers 
don’t like is the fact that, ever so 
slightly, the magazines’ share of the ad- 
vertising dollar has been dropping since 
it reached a high point in 1944. Here’s 
the way the advertising dollar has 
divided up during four recent years: 

1939 1944 1949 1950 
Magazines ......... 39.2% 43.2% 42.8% 41.8% 


Newspapers ....... 36.4% 23.9% 36.0% 36.2% 
Network radio ..... 24.4% 32.9% 19.9% 18.0% 


Network television... 1.3% 4.0% 


¢ Three Worries—Publishing authori- 
ties say that the significant thing about 
these figures is that they show a decline, 
however slight. That’s because the 
va margin these days is so narrow 
or some magazines that any slip can 
spell real trouble. And if TV really 
begins to cut, which it seems bound to 
do, some of the harder-hit books may 
have to do some fancy cost-cutting. 

They must also worry about two 

other possibilities: (1) that advertising 
spending may not continue its rise; and 
(2) that, even if it does, more of the 
gross will go into other media. 
e Editorial Moves—One thing that 
these possibilities may mean is that you 
might see more and more spectacular 
editorial ideas. Two weeks ago Collier’s 
published a special issue, which may be 
a forerunner of similar projects by other 
magazines. Collier’s devoted its entire 
130-page issue to a “Preview of the War 
We Do Not Want.” Inside, 21 big 
names wrote of World War III (1952- 
1955) and its aftermath. Supposedly, 
the year was 1960. 

Collier’s insists that the special issue 
arose from editorial rather than financial 
motives. It had the sober purpose, claim 
the editors, of setting down what might 
happen. The over-all aim was to gain 
editorial prestige for the magazine. 
There’s no doubt that it did: The trade 
in general considers it a sound journal- 
istic job. But the fact is a gain in pres- 
tige will also mean a gain in advertising 
revenue. And there are few magazines 
that can’t use such a change to advan- 
tage. 
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REQUIRED 
READING 


Hee many thousands of dollars could you have saved 
in the past ten years, with better “Show-to-buy”’ knowl- 
edge of equipment? Actually, the money saved by getting 
the right size, the right type of equipment may be your 
biggest single source of extra profits. 

To help you in this, American Hoist has compiled 
catalogs that are really valuable reference books. Here 
are four of them—on Hoists, Derricks, Blocks and Sheaves, 
and the American Portable Material Elevator. Keep 
them on hand, and use them in planning your jobs. For 
copies of any one, or all, mail the coupon below. 
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embossed -blanket 
process cuts textile 
printing costs 


IN TEXTILE PRINTING the fabric trav- 
els on an endless blanket beneath en- 
graved print rolls which squeeze colors 
into the weave. But to prevent struck- 
through color from smearing against 
the blanket, an absorptive extra cloth 
—the “back gray” — used to be run 
between fabric and blanket. 

Dewey and Almy effected one of the 
outstanding economies of the industry 
through a process which eliminates the 
expensive “back gray”. An embossed 
blanket retains rather than blots sur- 
plus color, carries it away and returns 
endlessly clean. Where this Dewey 
and Almy process is used, prints are 
clean, costs are lower, stoppages all 
but eliminated. 

Perhaps you in your own industry 
have problems that likewise could be 
solved, or simplified through Dewey 
and Almy engineering and research in 
Chemical, Rubber and Plastic Prod- 
ucts Keyed to Basic Human Needs, 


y 
Cambridge 40, Mass. “ 
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Rearmament Shatters | 


The biggest threat to Western Eu- 
rope and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization these days is not military. 
It is economic. If the lineup of 
democracies falls apart, the chances are 
that disastrous inflation—rather than 
Communist armies or fifth columns— 
will be the reason. 
¢ Consensus—Last week bankers and 
economists from all over Western Eu- 
rope wound up an International Credit 
Conference at Rome. For a week they 
had discussed the financial outlook, 
glumly comparing notes on what was 
happening in each of the various coun- 
tries. Informally, but almost unani- 
mously, they concluded that: 

¢ Rearmament is driving up wages 
and prices all over the world, especially 
in Western Europe. No end to the 
process is in sight. 

e The traditional means of bat- 
tling inflation—credit controls, budget 
surpluses, “‘sound’” money—won’t be 
effective. They can help, but they can’t 
do the job. 

e¢ Only U.S. aid on a grand scale 
can save the fragile machinery of trade 


and finance that Europe has been te- 
building since 1946. 
e Different Causes—The distinctive 
thing about this new inflation is that it 
arises out of pressure on costs, not out 
of money and credit or out of postwar 
dislocations in trade and production. Its 
roots go back to factory payrolls and 
to the raw material markets of the 
world. 

lor that reason, the new inflation will 
prove harder to keep in check than the 
first postwar inflation that harried 
Europe from 1946 to 1949. In the 
earlier period, two things helped get 
the Western nations back on their feet: 
(1) monetary reform—balanced budgets, 
tighter credit, devaluation of currencies; 
(2) physical reconstruction and reestab- 
lishment of trade. Bit by bit, Europe 
got its currencies back into line with 
reality, got its plant rebuilt, reopened 
its channels of trade. By the end of 
1949, the process had gone far enough 
to bring the first inflation under control. 

But the old medicine isn’t going to 
work with the inflation that is getting 
under way. To see why, take a look at 
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just what is a ses in some of the 


countries of Western Europe. 


Britain 


The new crisis is doubly bitter for the 
British. Only about a year ago, they 
thought that they were finally out of 
the woods. 

Production had pretty well caught 
up with the backlogs of demand. Re 
viving export trade was making it pos- 
sible to import more. Wages had been 
reasonably stabilized. Drastic devalua- 
tion had taken the pressure off the 
pound, and gold was flowing in. Aus- 
teritv was still the rule, but there was a 
hope of better things ahead. 
¢ Quick Swing—Rearmament knocked 
the props from under this precarious 
stability. Prices of imported raw mate- 
rials went sky high under the double 
pressure of U.S: stockpiling and direct 
munitions demand. 

Britain, which imports raw materials 
and exports manufactured goods, found 
that the terms of trade were swinging 
violently against it. The impact of high 
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1A Shaky Balance 


prices on the cost of living 


import 
and the 


broke down wage stabilization, 
inflationary circle was joined. 

In the first half of 1951, this ad- 
verse swing in the balance was fairly 
slow. But after the middle of the year 
it picked up speed. Several things 
hustled it along: 

e The trouble in Iran suddenly 
shut off the flow of oil, costing Britain 
something like $400-million a year in 
dollars it couldn’t spare. 

e The U.S. stopped buying Ma- 
layan tin and almost stopped buying 
rubber, the two biggest dollar earners 
for London’s reserve. 

e Price controls in the U-S. 
limited the dollar earnings of British 
exports. 

e Britain’s rising defense budget 
began to cut into living standards and 
into exportable surpluses, leaving less 
and less for home consumption. 
¢ New Crisis—As a result of all this, 
Britain is up against another economic 
It -is losing gold and dollar re- 
Prices are rising; wages are on 
And as far as living stand- 


crisis. 
serves. 
the way up. 
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ards go, the only prospect is more belt- 
tightening, more austerity. 

This dismaying reversal took place in 
a period when the budget was balanced 
and when credit was under fairly effec- 
tive—if somewhat  informal—control. 
Money is still relatively cheap in Eng- 
land, but monetary authorities have 
raised the short-term rate (the famous 
bank rate) as a signal for tighter credit. 
And they have passed the word to the 
commercial banks to do no inflationary 
lending. This type of control by sug- 
gestion is more effective in the tightly 
knit British banking system than it is 
in the U.S. 

British economists at the Rome con- 
ference thought that a sterner credit 
policy might help a little. In particular, 
they suggested that long-term rates 
might go up as well as short-term. But 
none of them thought credit control 
would make any fundamental difference 
in the inflation picture. 
¢ No Use—Devaluation—the kill-or-cure 
medicine that Sir Stafford Cripps used 
in the 1949 crisis—would do no good 
now. The problem then was to stimu- 
late British exports; devaluation was 
effective mainly because it amounted to 
an indirect cut in export prices. 

But today it is the cost of imports 
that is playing hob with Britain’s eco- 
nomic stability. And devaluation would 
simply raise that cost and cut the hard- 
currency earnings of exports. 


Il. The Continent 


In France the root causes of infla- 

tion are the same. But there are extra 
complications—a chronically unbalanced 
budget (kept in book balance by Mar- 
shall Plan aid counterpart funds); low 
productivity, lack of private capital in- 
vestment; general distrust of the cur- 
rencv. One symptom of the basic un- 
steadiness of the French monetary 
system is the eager demand for gold. 
The economists at Rome estimated that 
Frenchmen have something like $6- 
billion in gold squirreled away. 
e Credit Control—The French tried 
credit control in the first postwar infla- 
tion. First they jacked up the bank 
rate, and, when that didn’t work, the 
Bank of France fixed ceilings for the 
rediscount facilities allowed to each 
bank. That proved “too rigid.” And 
so the bank opened additional facilities 
at 1% above the bank rate. 

With this open-end system, French 
credit control became ‘“‘too soft.” But 
the economists think that tighter con- 
trols would do little good now. They 
concluded that the inflationary forces 
in France are too strong to be checked 
by credit measures. 
¢ Too Strict—In Italy credit control 
has been, if anything, too effective. The 
volume of money has been kept rigidly 
in check—and one result has been un- 


employment. Defense work is now tak- 
ing up the slack. And exporting on 
credit has started the inflation process 
going. 

In the Netherlands the government 
has had a vigorous anti-inflation pro- 
gram since the beginning of the year. 
Holland is particularly sensitive to the 
new inflation because it leans heavily 
on overseas trade. 

The government’s program calls for 
reducing consumption 5%, investment 
25%. Income taxes, higher purchase 
taxes, and cuts in subsidies are sup- 
posed to achieve the cut in consump- 
tion. Tighter credit and less public in- 
vestment are supposed to do it for 
capital spending. 

Whether the government can make 
its program stick will depend largely 
on what happens in the raw materials 
markets. Weakening of world prices 
this summer helped a lot. But Dutch 
workers have already won a 5% cost-of- 
living wage increase. And if import 
prices get out of hand, wages will have 
to go up some more. 


lll. And So... 


All this means that NATO has some 
staggering economic problems to solve 
before it can take on any real military 
significance. If the first consequence of 
rearmament is a whirlwind inflation in 
Europe, the Atlantic Treaty will be self- 
frustrating. 

It is more than just a question of 
maintaining living standards in the 
various European countries. What's at 
stake is the whole fabric of economic 
life that has been restored so painfully 
by postwar reconstruction and Marshall 
Plan aid. 
¢ Danger to EPU—One of the first 
casualties of inflation, for example, 
would be the European Payments 
Union. Already the violent swings in 
the trade balance—especially between 
continental Europe and the sterling 
area—are putting too much strain on 
EPU’s machinery. The union’s dollar 
reserves are almost gone. If the clearing 
system collapses, the whole trend to- 
ward liberalizing European trade will 
collapse with it. 

Europe’s answer to the problem is 
more U.S. aid. Undoubtedly, that will 
have to be part of the solution. But the 
trouble goes deeper. It goes back to 
the raw material markets and _ the 
scramble for basic commodities—to the 
inflation in the producing countries 
that are getting fancy prices for their 
wool and copper, but can’t import goods 
to keep their own cost of living down. 

Thus, the economists sav, the prob- 
lem of Europe’s inflation boils down 
to a problem in the allocation of the 
world’s resources. If it is solved at all, 
it will have to be solved in those terms 
and not by jiggling currency rates. 
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Its Theories Have Yet to Gel 


@ The marketing experts, at Urbana conclave, wonder 
whether they are really building up a science. They find three 


major pitfalls: 


@ Definitions of terms are still nebulous. ‘This study of 
integration gets lost in a cloud of words. 


@ Psychology and how to plumb it worry the professors. 
Commercial researchers claim they have the key. 


@ Secrecy among competitors hampers study. But 
there's hope for a pooling of knowledge. 


Marketing theorists incline towards 
a collective inferiority complex. Theirs 
is a new profession. Marketing, as a 
formal subject, was first taught in U.S 
universities only about 50 years ago. 
Organized research in the field is only 
about 30 years old. ' 

Marketing men are aware that they 
have accomplished some brilliant work. 
On the whole, they feel, their profes- 
sion is making strides. But most of 
them are still given to self-doubt and 
soul-searching: 

How far have they really come in de- 

veloping an organized body of theory? 
Are they really building a science of 
marketing? 
e Urbana Meeting—These soul-search- 
ings underlie the marketing symposiums 
organized by the University of Illinois’ 
College of Commerce and put on for 
the first time two years ago. At that 
time the experts, mostly from the 
academic field, devoted their thoughts 
to the development of mi irketing 
theory. The first Paul D. Converse 
Awards for “outstanding contributions 
to the development of the science of 
marketing” were also made, to Arch W. 
Shaw, Ralph Starr Butler, Paul H. 
Nystrom, and other pioneers in the 
field. (The award is named for the pro- 
fessor of marketing at Illinois.) 

This year’s meeting at the Robert 
Allerton estate outside Urbana was 
again devoted to the marketing theo- 
rist’s pet preoccupation. It was en- 
titled “The March Toward Science in 
Marketing.” This time awards went to 
market researcher Paul W. Stewart: 
Arthur C. Nielsen, of A. C. Nielsen 
Co.; Daniel Starch, of Daniel Starch 
& Staff; and Neil H. Borden, professor 
of marketing at Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Once again the experts faced the 


question of how far their science had 
advanced. 

¢ Stepchild—Whenever marketing men 
tackle this subject a split in thinking 
shows up. The trouble here is that mar- 
keting is a stepchild of formal eco- 
nomics. The earlier classical econo- 
mists ignored the whole problem of 
marketing as we know it today. They 
tended to look on demand in fixed 
terms. They were concerned with the 
problems of value and utility, neither 
of which goes very far to explain why 
human beings buy things. As for the 
Keynesians, they have been too much 
involved with the problem of national 
full employment to give marketing 
much heed. 

This has left marketing men pretty 
much on their own. And that is just 
about where a lot of them like to be. 
They are satisfied with the empirical 


approach and see no particular reason 


why marketing theory must be tied in 
with general economic theory. They 
note the field’s important successes with 
studies on costs and efficiency, price 
determination, population and_ trade 
movements, income patterns. And 
they note the daily success that thou- 
sands of marketing men out in the 
business field chalk up with the use of 
current theory, imperfect or not. 

¢ Theory, Too?—Another school of 
thought is not satisfied with advances 
on this level alone. Wroe Alderson, of 
Alderson & Sessions, made this com- 
ment at last vear’s symposium: “In 
marketing, the devotion to the facts has 
been carricd almost to the point of 
the exclusion of general theoretical in- 
terests. Marketing science must have 
both theorv and fact-finding.” To this 
he added: ““The development of a pure 
science of marketing is urgent because 
it should yield the kind of practical re- 
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sults that are known in other fields as 


applied science.” i 
What slows down the development SEEING Jat iag 


of science in marketing? 
Three areas of difficulty showed up 
at the Urbana meeting this year: defi- iN ? fol Be 


nitions, psychology, and secrecy. 





1. Definitions 


A lack of sure, firm definitions ham- 
pered the marketing men in _ their 
searchings at the Urbana symposium. 
For instance: 

Robert H. Cole of the University of 
Illinois led off the discussion of vertical 
integration with a paper that groped 
for a description of the process. One 
of his basic premises was that integra- 
tion vertically creates savings for the 
consumer of “anywhere from 6% to 
28%.” Following this the conferees 
heard papers on the extent of vertical 
integration in steel, cotton textiles, and 
petroleum. 

It was obvious that all the experts 
were talking about a process that in- 
volved linking up successive processes 
under one management. 

But that is about all that was obvious. 

Vertical integration seemed to raise 
problems of basic marketing definition. 
E. T. Grether, of the University of 
California, posed the problem this way: 
“Change of title is replaced by inner 
requisition within the structure.” He 
was asking whether the flow of goods 
inside an integrated structure is rightly 
a part of marketing at all—assuming 
that a basic definition of marketing 
must include the transferral of owner- 
ship of goods. 

This sent the experts back to their 
textbooks. Perhaps, they conceded, a 
new definition of marketing itself might 


be in order. 
e The Benefits—A second difficulty —. 


arose over integration. Again the ques- Inspeétor watches film for defects on ‘“Utiliscope”’ (WIRED TELEVISI 
tion was raised by Grether, who wasn’t pes oe under en most favorable to Inspection of sensitized film before packagi 
most difficult operation. Inspectors had to wo 


so sure that vertical integration always 
worked to the benefit of the consumer. 

He distinguished between integration TYPICAL USES 
“upstream”—tow ards the source of sup- Studying destructive tests of engines « Watch 
ply—as against “downstream” integration 
—in the direction of markets. Grether 
thought the former type sprang from 
motives of economy and was therefore 
the sounder. But downstream integra- ie ee Ie eer 
tion, he thought, was primarily to get ae 
hold of markets and is sometimes done i iy. 
“at whatever cost it may entail.” It is | * \ 
also more likely, he thought, to reduce y\i 
competition by “introducing dis-econ- 
omy. 

Others felt a similar need for finer 
distinctions and definitions. A compre- 
hensive theory of vertical integration Pai gee : 
must also take into account, it was = \ se 6. 


noted, two differing drives. The ex- —_a 
a ' DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


amples: (1) steel, where vertical integra- 
FIRST IN. INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 


tion has come about largely because of 
LANCASTER, OHIO «¢ OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES | 


technological and production needs, and 
Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 


word 
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full details 
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(2) textiles, where marketing motiva- 
tions have been dominant. 


ll. Psychology 


Neil Borden put his finger on a 
second major roadblock in the way of 
marketing theory and science with this 
remark: 

“Marketing deals with the behavior 
of people in the exchange of goods. 
If progress in developing a science in 
marketing has seemed slow at times, the 
reason rests in considerable degree in 
the fact that we are shackled by the 
difficulties of measuring—and hence of 
understanding and forecasting—human 
behavior.” 
| In short, Borden was bringing up once 
again the oldest question in marketing: 
Why do people buy what they do? 

The importance of this question 

can’t be overstated. If you had the 
answer you would have the answer to a 
lot of other things. From it you could 
construct a theory of demand _ that 
could be used in forecasting buying pat- 
terns. The possibilities of such an ac- 
complishment are enormous, both on a 
national and business scale. 
‘e Split Opinion—The commercial re- 
searchers at Urbana were more opti- 
mistic about the strides made in this 
field than were the academicians. 

Daniel Starch told the gathering, “It 
is possible to measure the effectiveness 
of advertising copy through research.” 

He described the techniques used in 
making the Starch readership surveys. 
In particular, he stressed the latest de- 
velopment—the so-called “‘reader-non- 
reader spread.” Simply enough, Starch 
finds out who read a given ad, then 
finds out how many of these people 
bought the product. He then finds out 
how many of the people who didn’t 
read the ad bought the product. He 
then works out a differential to express 
the difference based on a formula that 
takes into account saturation of sales. 

Starch admitted that “great care” 
must be used in using this type of data. 
But he thought that “we have here a 
most useful tool for improving the sell- 
ing effectiveness for all advertising.” 
¢ People Tell You—Some of the aca- 
demicians were not so sure. Borden’s 
talk summed up their doubts that the 
effectiveness of advertising can be 
shown so clearly. The recall method 
of measuring readership has grave de- 
fects, thought Borden. The trouble is 
that you have to rely on what people 
tell you. “I doubt,” he said, “whether 
people can say with certainty that they 
have seen a specific advertisement in a 
particular magazine or __ periodical.” 
Further, he added, “The number of in- 
stances of advertisements named in un- 
aided recall tests tends to be so low that 
measurements mean little.” 

Neilsen’s surveys also drew some 
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criticism from the gathering. Borden 
put it this way: 

“For the products to which they are 
applied, the Nielsen type of store audit” 
studies and fixed consumer panels, such 
as the panel of Industrial Surveys Co., 
has been helpful in throwing light on 
advertising’s contribution. But even in 
the instance of those products for which 
advertising plays a relatively important 
part in the marketing mix, the measure- 
ments of advertising must be looked 
upon as very crude or inexact.” 
¢ All There Is—Questioning from the 
floor dealt in part with the size of Niel- 
sen’s samples—the number of stores in 
his store audit, the number of con- 
sumers in the audit of consumer inven- 
tories, the number of radio homes hav- 
ing the Nielsen Audimeter in them. 
The marketing experts wondered if 
the samples are big enough to give an 
accurate representation of the whole? 

Perhaps the trend of thinking was 
summed up by Borden’s statement that 
such studies give “good clues to adver- 
tising’s sales contribution.” Or as one 
corporate research man remarked, “Yes, 
we use the store audits and consumer 
panels—because that’s all we can get.” 


lll. Secrecy 


The secrecy of business is a third 
roadblock to marketing science. Borden 
called it a major hindrance. But he’s 
not the first to make this comment. 

Paul Converse wondered at last year’s 
symposium “what we might know 
about consumer reactions and psy- 
chology if some of the companies mak- 
ing consumer surveys thoroughly ana- 
lyzed all their material over a period 
of years and made deductions.” 

More recently, the obstacles created 
by secrecy in business have been noted 
by a practicing advertising expert, Vic- 
tor M. Ratner, vice-president of Macy’s- 
New York. Ratner, in a speech at the 
Boston Conference on Distribution last 
month, commented on the lack of com- 
parative data in advertising. Because of 
this, said Ratner, decisions in advertis- 
ing “must be made today only by crude 
rule of thumb.” 

The trouble, noted Ratner, is simply 
that “whenever any advertiser finds out 
something that really works, the last 
thing he wants is for his competitor to 
find out about it.” 
¢ Impartial Ear—However, Ratner, 
thought, there is a way out. 

“As the saying goes: Does Macy’s tell 
Gimbels? Well, I do not want to tell 
Gimbel! But I think a formula might 
well be worked out where I and other 
advertisers could report our data to an 
impartial university or foundation.” 

This suggestion, to professors of mar- 
keting who have long been asking busi- 
ness to do just this, raises hopes that 
business may finally come through. 
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to build a stronger America 


Two of the strangest farms in America “grow” concrete in northern 
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facilities needed for our general economy and the defense program. 
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Freight cars, bringing fresh produce to New York City cross the Hudson on carfloats. Then they are unloaded, 
RAILROADS? at the pierside. This service used to be free. Now the railroads have begun to charge for it. 


Who Pays for Unloading at Washington | 


wv, 
4° 


i 


AUCTION for citrus and fruits and tomatoes is held right on the piers. Every 


(at mike), while 
night retail and institutional suppliers fight it out on the floor. Pros- AUCTIONEER the receiver of the 
pective buyers put their bids to... 


produce harangues the buyers. All are 
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all possible suppliers. Quick 
delivery— fast replies! 
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Market? (Story starts on page 134) 
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business to New Jersey markets across the PURCHASES buyers’ trucks and ee speciall ge 
‘ y 
Hudson River. hauled off to the warehouses. decorated blank. 
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It can be done — laying insula- 
tion material on thick with a 
Viking Pump. Here the job is to 
deliver a very heavy, viscous, in- 
sulation material to a metal 
building. 
The Viking Pump used as an 
integral part of this equipment,* 
nrnre : makes it possible to spray on this 
pcaimplete unit not generous coating. Delivery is smooth and sure. 
Pump Co. Do you have a job of moving such a semi-solid? 
Check Viking for your answer. To start, send for 
folder series 51 today. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa 





Sets Instantly! 


No need to tie up plant traffic while broken con- 
crete floors are being repaired. Use durable 
INSTANT-USE—a tough plastic material which takes 
traffic immediately. Ideal for repairing cracks, holes, 


= Sogo digg to old concrete . . . right up to a Modern Streamlined 
NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! __ & C0 | N CHA N GE R 


Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 

rut—tamp—and your floor is restored to ®More than 1000 satisfied 

solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Spe- users—banks, saving-loan, 

cial Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy 200 theatres, stores, ticket offices. 

to scoop out of container . . . easy to i ®Sturdy aluminum—gray 
() level . . . easy to tamp. Used indoors by one hammer-tone finish. 

or out. Immediate shipment. © Compact, light weight—9 Ibs. 


— net. 
| N AY ig: a T- Bank ° Trouble-free—not one cent 
spent ag ape by any cus- | 
tomer in 2'/2 years. age 
FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Cities ¥ 
*a , : 


3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. ‘ Pras ane ° 
Please send complete INSTANT-USE inf ° ia2 scare Bit : 
tion details of TRIAL ORDER PLAN, and — * dealers, ONLY 


HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— 

no obligation. (Clip and attach coupon to ae ‘ ROLL-OUT BASE 

Company letterhead). P 3r. Changer ! 
low cos fe 











Company . 


POD cinccsnsmssoase $22.50 extra, plus tax.; 


RODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. Los Angeles 58, 
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... until three years ago, 
the roads absorbed the cost 
of unloading .. .” 

PICTURES on p. 132 & 133 


The nightly drama of the vast, time- 
scarred Washington Market in lower 
Manhattan can usually offer the ob- 
server excitement enough in its own 
right. But right now the big drama is 
being played off stage. A three-year-old 
battle focused on the piers just adjacent 
to the market is shortly coming to a 
head. 

The crux of the battle is this: Who is 
to absorb the cost of unloading the 
200,000 carloads of fresh fruits and 
vegetables that come annually to the 
Hudson River piers? The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is scheduled to 
hear oral arguments on the question, 
starting Nov. 26. 
¢ Four Lines—Some 75% of the fresh 
fruits and vegetables that come into the 
New York market are carried by the 
Pennsylvania R. R., Eric, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and New York Central. About 
40% of this produce comes from Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and Texas. 

For the past 50 years, the freight cars 
of these carriers have been “lightered” 
across the Hudson from the New Jersey 
terminals on carfloats. Until three years 
ago, the roads absorbed the cost of un- 
loading from the freight car to the pier. 

Normally, a carrier does not pay un- 
loading charges; the receiver of the 
goods pays them. Freight delivery gen- 
erally is a “‘team-track”’ affair—where the 
trucks simply pull up to the sidings and 
take the goods off. 
¢ Market, Too—But the terminals on 
lower Manhattan are different. ‘They 
are not only terminals; they are also a 
wholesale market. The railroads main- 
tain auction rooms right on the piers 
—rooms that the auction companies 
use free of charge. Citrus and deciduous 
fruit and tomatoes are sold at these auc- 
tions. 

In November, 1948, the roads stated 
that because of higher operating costs 
they could no longer pay the unloading 
charge. They won from ICC the right 
to tack onto their line-haul rates an 
extra charge for unloading fresh fruits 
and vegetables; these Sao range 
from $35 to $60 per car. Since then, 
the roads have collected an estimated 
$3.5-million to $4-million extra from 
the wholesalers at the receiving end of 
the pier. And since that time, the 
market has waged an unceasing war 
against the ICC ruling. 

The market and its allies argued that 
the charge was highly discriminatory; it 
affected only the fresh produce. In ad- 
dition, they said, it was only fair that 
the roads should absorb the unloading 
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| Increase Your Value 
as an 
Executive 


with these 4 aids 








SIZING UP PEOPLE 


Just Published! 


Shows how to size up people—their personality, in- 
telligence, and ability. Gives specife help on deter- 
mining how people differ on grading human abili- 
ties, such as general intelligence, mechanical and 
engineering aptitudes, etc. . on estimating trust- 
worthiness, etc. Shows how glands affect the person- 
ality, how aptitude tests are helpful, how human 
abilities can be best used in business, etc with 
countless examples taken from business and industry 
pointing up each principle discussed. By Dr. Donald 
A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird. 270 pages, 47 illus., 
$3.75 


THE ART OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


work in relation ta leadership, personal power, au 
thority, and coordination in top management. Covers 
the fundamental aims and purposes of large organiza 
tions; the characteristics of human nature in action; 
administration's part in democratic leadership and 
its education function; and the personal aspects of 
administration which are effective in achieving col 
lective cooperation. By Ordway Tead, Author of ‘‘The 
Art of Leadership’’. 223 pages, $3.75 





HOW TO DEVELOP 
YOUR THINKING ABILITY 


Here are straight thinking 
which are embodied in just six “‘tools’’ which the book 
fully explains, demonstrates in action in everyday life, 
and makes extra clear with 81 amusing but pointed 
cartoons by Ted Key. 
tools in the most important areas of your life. Both 


ideas for attaining 


Shows how to apply these 


a practical handbook and a highly readable volume. 
By Kenneth S. Keyes, Business Consultant. 246 
pages, $3.75 


HOW TO 
WRITE A SPEECH 


A new book that shows how to plan, write, and deliver 
a speech. Using the sales speech as a device, it gives 
a detailed plan of procedure, from writing a synopsis 
of the speech and making a layout on paper, to 
dramatizing the high points. Offers a check-list of 
items that should be covered, and gives do’s and 
dont’s taken from personal experience and observa- 
tion. ‘One of the best books on how to write English 
that I have ever seen,’’ says Rudolph Flesch. By 
Edward J. Hegarty. 226 pages, $3.50 





== SEE THESE BOOKS 
10 DAYS FREE 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 


Send me book(s) checked below f 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and 
return unwanted book(s) postpaid (We pay for 
delivery if you remit with this coupon: same return | 
privilege. ) 

0 Laird & Laird—Sizing Up People 

C) Tead—Art of Administratio $3.75 

O Keyes—Thinking Ability 


O) Hegarty—Write a Speech 


10 day 


(Print) 


Address 

Zone... .State 
Company 
PORTO 6s occnccsnecsacoecee 
This offer applies to U. S. only. 
S22 SSS eS Se eee ee. 
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Shows the WHAT, WHY, and HOW of administrative 








“...one more headache for 
a market that already has 
plenty to worry about .. .” 


MARKET pictures start on p. 132 


charge because delivery on the piers 
was not so convenient for the receivers 
as ordinary team-track delivery. The 
roads’ position was that any inconveni- 
ence caused by the peculiar geographi- 
cal setup of Manhattan was offset by 
the convenience afforded through the 
display and auction space provided. 
Team-track delivery wouldn’t meet the 
needs of the market, even if it were 
provided. 

¢ New Plea—Last June the opponents 
of the unloading charge reopened the 
case, Sure, they said, the roads perform 
an additional service. But the fact that 
the roads pay rent for the piers was 
taken into consideration when the 
freight rates were set. Pier rentals 
haven’t increased, so the new unloading 
charge was gravy to which the carriers 
weren’t entitled. 

The hearing came up before a special 
ICC examiner, M. J. Walsh. On the 
basis of oral arguments, Walsh ruled 
that the rails hadn’t proved the added 
charge was justified. The rails took ex- 
ception. Now they must show in this 
month’s oral argument that they estab- 
lished reasonable grounds for the charge. 

Growers from California, Texas, 
Florida, and some 15 midwestern states 
have joined forces with the New York 
market against the four railroads. They 
include: California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Growers & Shippers League of 
Florida, Western Growers Assn., Flor- 
ida Fruit & Vegetable Assn., California 
Grape & Tree Fruit League, United 
Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Assn., and the 
National League of Wholesale Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Distributors. 
¢ Teamsters—Also leagued against the 
roads are the local AFL teamsters and 
the Port of New York Authority. The 

ort’s stand is that the roads’ move 
cans the interests of the port. 

The stakes are high: 

For the railroads, winning the case 
would mean added millions in revenue; 
it might also open the door to similar 
imposts on other freight coming to 
Manhattan by carfloat. 

For the wholesale receivers and buy- 
ers in the market, the impost will prob- 
ably mean further dwindling business. 
More incoming cars will stop on the 
Jersey side of the river, hence Jersey 
wholesalers might pick up some of the 
New Yorkers’ business. If the produce 
has to be hauled by truck from New 
Jersey, it will mean further congestion 
of an already congested market that is 
struggling along on antiquated facilities. 

For the growers the charge means 
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Of course not. But you may be in- 
viting it if your industrial property 
is not adequately fenced. Saboteurs 
respect nobody’s business. So why 
take unnecessary chances? Erect a 
Stewart Non- 

climbable 

Chain Link 

Wire Fence 

and be safe. 

Write, wire or 

phone for Cat- 

alog No. 85. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
Stanley M. Stewort, Pres. 
1816 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 














greater dependence on truck haulage 
and a shift to mainland terminals. 

For the consumers in the New York 
metropolitan area, it means slightly 
higher retail food prices. 

Actually the new charge is just one 
more headache to a market that already 
has plenty to worry about. 

The Washington Market nurses its 
age-worn, crowded, and bruised facili- 
ties within an area of two square miles 
on the lower West Side of Manhattan. 
It lies right next to the waterfront picr 
stations—some 40 acres of piers and 
slips. While the market area is steadily 
depreciating in value, the pier area is 
estimated at around $32-million worth 
of real estate.. Within two and a half 
miles of this area the market has access 
to 18 cold-storage warehouses, with a 
gross cold-storage capacity of 13-mil- 
lion cu, ft. 
¢ Bustle—Every night, when the ship- 
ments come in, the piers are a scene of 
hectic activity. The unloader stacks the 
produce on the pier where the buyers 
can look it over. 

Buyers at the auction generally fall 
into two groups: service wholesalers, 
who supply retail grocers, and “pur- 
veyors,” who supply restaurants, hos- 
pitals, and the like. To these people, 
the continued activity of the Washing- 
ton Market is bread and butter. And 
they are struggling against odds. 

The decrepit state of the facilities 
works against efficient operation. The 
huge trucks that haul the produce away 
have to fight for space. New York City’s 
gross receipts tax is driving food whole- 
salers to New Jersey—it has cost the 
market the wholesale egg business, for 
one. Frozen vegetable and frozen or- 
ange concentrates are sold direct from 
producer to store; that means another 
loss to the market. Chain stores usually 
buy direct from the grower or shipper, 
bypass the market altogether. 
¢ Beneficent Atom—To some, the situa- 
tion is thick with gloom. Says Edward 
T. Finneran, an association leader in 
the purveying field, “The only thing 
that will change the existing frightful 
facilities of this market is an atomic 
bomb.” 

But some see a bit of hope in the 
gloom itself. One such is Mark Yeckes, 
veteran wholesale receiver. The prevail- 
ing bad conditions mean dwindling 
real estate values, more buildings and 
vacancies than ever before. That gives 
city officials a golden opportunity, 
Yeckes feels, to begin condemnation 
proceedings and get going on rehabilita- 
tion plans. The city and Port of Au- 
thority have had such plans on ice for 
the piers and market for some time—at 
costs ranging from $27-million to $78- 
million. 

The ruckus over the unioading charge 
could provide the shock that would jolt 
these plans nearer the edge of the shelf. 
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Price War Echo 


Sunbeam Corp. hurls 
$6-million suit at Macy's for 
allegedly selling Mixmasters 
below wholesale price. 


The price war that made the early 
summer lively in New York City has 
largely been forgotten by the public. 
But not by Sunbeam Corp., whose Mix- 
master was one of the chief footballs 
in the battle between Macy’s and the 
other major department stores. 

Last week Sunbeam brought an anti- 
trust suit against Macy’s in the U.S. 
District Court (BW —Oct.27'51,p28). 
The appliance maker claims that Macy’s: 

¢ Monopolized the sale of Mix- 
masters in the city for the 10 weeks 
of the price war by slashing prices be- 
low wholesale; 

¢ Hurt Sunbeam’s goodwill and 
trademark to the tune of $2-million. 
¢ Unfair—So Sunbeam wants to collect 
triple damages from Macy to the extent 
of $6-million. And it also wants to get 
an injunction restraining Macy’s from 
various “acts of unfair competition.” 

Sunbeam claims that prior to the 
price war Macy’s share of the Mixmas- 
ter market in New York City was ap- 
proximately 3.3%. During the price 
war its share jumped as high as 69.2% 
one week, averaged 56.2%. 

Things still haven’t returned to nor- 
mal. According to Sunbeam, in the 
week beginning Oct. 1, Macy’s “did 
29% of the total Mixmaster business 
in New York City.” 

Herman T. Van Mell, counsel for 
Sunbeam, adds that Macy’s is still sell- 
ing Mixmasters for less than the fair 
traded price of $46.50. Last week you 
could get a Mixmaster at Macy’s for 
about $33.50. 
¢ Why?—Aside from its technical as- 
pects, the case raises some interesting 
points. 

Why, for example, is Sunbeam sore 
at Macy’s when the price war that 
Macy’s touched off unloaded Sunbeam’s 
stocks of appliances? That was at a 
time when appliance inventories were 
keeping the trade awake nights. 

A reading of the legal brief makes the 
answer fairly obvious. Sunbeam’s other 
dealers—or a lot of them—got mad as 
hops. Says Sunbeam: “After the price 
war had been in existence less than a 
week, Sunbeam was flooded with com- 
plaints from all across the nation from 
its thousands of dealers, all of whom 
complained that they could not afford 
to handle Sunbeam products in the face 
of Macy’s unfair competition. . . .” 

Yet it’s not so simple as that. For 
despite the fact that dealers will scream 
their heads off about fair trade when 
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NEW ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTIMETERS 


Two Companion Counters . . Two Sizes 
o « Hi-Speed .. Accurate... Long Life 
ee Totally Enclosed 


Speeds of 1,000 counts per minute. Both count- 
ers give maximum readability. Design fits all 
mounting conditions . . . panel mounting or 
base mounting. Hardened steel working parts 
for long life and dependability. 

New type case for compactness, rigidity, 
ond protection against dust and moisture con- 
ditions. Operate accurately over wide current 
fluctuations. 
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24 HOURS PER DAY 
FOR 10 CENTS! 


Without attention from highly- 
ee humans, Manzel Lubricators 











eep machinery running smooth- | 


ly day after day. In labor alone 
they save thousands of dollars. 
In oil consumption they save as 
much as 90%. Costly breakdowns 
are prevented. Less than $.10 per 
day amortizes purchase price and 
covers all operating costs. 

On pumps, engines, and other 
machinery Manzel Automatic 
Force Feed Lubricators soon pay 
for themselves many times over. 
Write now for full information. 
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the complete line of Manzel 333 BABCOCK STREET 
Automotive Service Tools. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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feally good secretaries 
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dictate when you’re ready; your secretary transcribes to suit her sched- 
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Both get more done with less effort .. . make every working minute 
count—pay bigger dividends. 
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can take it easy ... make it easy with TYCOON. 
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competition hurts them, they don’t 
hesitate to ignore fair trade when they 
want to unload excess stocks. ‘The Sun- 
beam brief illustrates this clearly. One 
of the things that Sunbeam complains 
about is that Macy’s “induces” Sun- 
beam’s wholesalers and retailers to vio- 
late their fair trade contracts and sell 
Macy’s Mixmasters at cut rates. (Ap 
proximately 97,000 of Sunbeam’s 116,- 
000 dealers aré under fair trade con- 
tracts at this time.) 

There’s another moral that comes 
out of the case. It’s simply that people 
have a lot of money in their pockets 
these days and if you give them a price 
they like they'll buy. The price war 
gave people a price they liked. And 
they bought. 
¢ Gets the Book—In asking for triple 
damages, Sunbeam has pretty much 
thrown the book at Macy’s. 

Sunbeam vigorously attacks Macy’s 
merchandising policies. It charges that 
in selling Mixmasters at $26.59 Macy’s 
was selling below the wholesale price 
($29.70). 

Sunbeam calls it loss-leadering. The 
nub of its argument is this: “By taking 
a loss on Sunbeam’s Mixmaster, Macv’s 
has used Sunbeam’s goodwill . . . to 
make people believe that everything in 
Macy's is a corresponding bargain.” 
Sunbeam also attempts to show that 
Macv’s famous “6% less” claim is 
meaningless. 

Macv’s only official comment on the 
case is that it will be “thrashed out in 
the courts.” 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Go West—or South—if you're looking 
for customers who made the biggest 
income gains. Commerce Dept.’s Sur- 
vey of Regional Trends in the U.S. 
Economy points out that from 1929 to 
1949 individual income nearly tripled 
in those two areas. New England and 
the Middle East only doubled, but the 
Northeast still accounts for 35% of the 
country’s total income. 

: % 
The carpet industry’s first real price 
increase since March came last week. 
Bigelow-Sanford raised prices 2% on 
room-fit rugs, removed the 5% differen- 
tial between square-vard prices of 27-in. 
and broadloom carpet. It also upped 
tags slightly on carpets and rugs of all 
kinds shipped from the Midwest and 
Far West warehouses. 

@ 

Two variety chains got together: G. C. 
Murphy Co., of McKeesport, Pa., with 
some 220 stores, clinched its deal to 
acquire the 7l-store chain of Morris 
5 & 10 Cent to $1 Stores, Inc., of 
Bluffton, Ind., through a stock exchange 
deal. 
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CUSTOM HEATING 
_and VENTILATING 


Winter’s icy fingers chill occupants of buses and trucks and endanger costly loads. Breaking 
their frigid grip calls for custom heating and ventilating—tailored to fit the particular vehicle, 
designed to warm the particular interior, engineered to utilize the particular engine heat. 

For example: Door to door deliveries of fresh bakery bread suffered damage when low 
temperatures made textures tough. Evans heating engineers developed a heater particularly 
designed to produce a flood of warmth regardless of the opening and closing of truck doors 
for delivery. It protects delicate bread from damage. Evans’ specialty is engineering fully 
efficient heat output from a perfectly balanced combination of Evanair fan, core, and sturdy 
heater motor. This engineering know-how produces exceptional performance. 

Evans has successfully engineered tough jobs in school buses, snow plows, trailers, tanks, 
trucks, cargo planes . . . and homes needing low-cost comfortable heat. To solve problems in 
vehicle or shelter heating, consult Evans Products Company, General Offices: 
Plymouth, Michigan. Plants: Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. a, 
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MOVIE MAKERS: A COMEBACK IN 1951? 


1939 


Columbia Pictures 

Loew's, Inc. 

Paramount Pictures 
Corp. 

RKO Pictures Corp. 

RKO Theatres Corp. 

Republic Pictures 

_ 20th Century 

United Paramount 
Theaters 

Universal Pictures 

Warner Brothers 


*Pro forma. Paramount split on Dec. 31, 1949; RKO on Dec. 31, 1950. 
O — deficit. 


THIS YEAR’S SHOWING SO FAR 


Columbia Pictures $ 
Loew’s, Inc. 

Paramount Pictures Corp. 

RKO Pictures Corp. 

RKO Theatres Corp. 

Republic Pictures 

20th Century 

United Paramount Theaters 
Universal Pictures 

Warner Brothers 


$2,000 
9,842,000 


1,061,000 
4,147,000 


2,253,000 


1946 


$3,450,000 
18,692,000 


18,701,000* 
6,271 ,000* 
6,073,000* 
1,098,000 

22,620,000 


20,498,000* 
9,196,000 
19,425,000 


1,741,000 


1950 
1,981,000 
6,019,000 
2,826,000 

NA 

NA 
831,000 
3,158,000 
6,885,000 
979,000 
7,316,000 


1947 


$3,707,000 
11,626,000 


10,735,000* 
D1,787,000 

6,360,000* 
570,000 
14,004,000 


17,505,000* 


6,745,000 
22,095,000 


“1951 


$1,498,000 


5,568,000 
2,832,000 
D735,000 

552,000 

728,000 
1,071,000 
5,125,000 
1,127,000 
5,809,000 


Earnings for Fiscal Years 


1948 


$565,000 
5,310,000 


5,842,000* 
D5,596,000 

3,974,000* 

D350,000 
12,509,000 


16,727 ,000* 
D3,163,000 
11,837,000 


1949 


$1,008,000 
6,745,000 


3,261,000* 
D4,219,000 

4,173,000* 

487,000 
12,415,000 


17,575,000* 
D1,126,000 
10,467,000 


1950 


$1,981,000 
7,854,000 


6,565,000 
D5,832,000 
1,196,000* 
761,000 
9,553,000 


12,142,000* 
1,356,000 © 
10,272,000 


Fiscal year ending June 30. 

40 weeks ended Jun. 7, '51, Jun. 8, 50. 
Six months ended June 30. 

Six months ended June 30. 

Six months ended June 30. 

39 weeks ended July 28, '51, July 29, '50. 
Six months ending June 30. 

Six months ending June 30. 

39 weeks ended July 28, '51, July 29, '50. 
Nine months to May 26, '51, May 27, '50. 


Movies Come Out of the Dog House 


The jingling at Hollywood’s box 
office has caught Wall Street’s ear. 
Movie attendance, which started pick- 
ing up this summer (BW-—Sep.15’51, 
p118), has leveled off at an encouraging 
figure, despite the return of the top TV 
shows to provide competition. In_ re- 
cent weeks, quite a few brokerage 
houses have put out special market let- 
ters, suggesting that their customers 
should think seriously about buying the 
movie shares as a good speculation. 

e Undervalued—The argument runs 
like this: The movie shares appear un- 
dervalued, compared with the market 
as a whole. Many of them vield from 
8% to 10%. Dividends will be main- 
tained, because higher box: office §re- 
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ceipts and strict attention to cost-cut- 
certain 


ting make it 


almost 


panies are in a sheltered position as re- 


that —gards the excess profits tax. 


second-half earnings will be better than 
the mediocre figures reported earlier 
this vear (table, above). 

This means—so the argument goes— 
that Hollywood has turned the corner. 
It has adjusted itself to TV. According 
to the optimists, the two industries 
eventually will enter into a profitable 
marriage. Some movie men think they 
may be able to use their lots to make 
new films specifically for TV, and old 
films carried on the books at little or 
nothing will bring in new revenue 
from TV. 

Furthermore, because of lush 1946 
and 1947 earnings, the movie com- 


Analysts who are bullish on the 
movies go on to argue that people are 
now’ pretty well supplied with the dur- 
able goods they needed after World 
War II. From here on, they'll be able 
to spend more on nondurables, includ- 
ing movie tickets. They'll be tempted 
to spend more on movies, because 
Hollywood is making better pictures. 
Finally, brokers talk hopefully about the 
prospects of receiving from abroad a 
larger part of funds that have been 
blocked in foreign currencies. 
¢ Shares Go Up—Investors have been 
pretty receptive to this line of reason- 
ing. Ever since it became apparent that 
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movie attendance was picking up, the 
shares started to climb. They were one 
of the groups that got a whirl in the 
weeks before the break in the bull mar- 
ket. Since then they have dropped off a 
bit more than the market as a whole. 
¢ On the Other Hand—Some analysts 
may be right when they predict a period 
of modest prosperity for Hollywood, 
with reasonably secure dividends and 
possible capital gains. But there are 
plenty of things that can upset the 
applecart. 

A lot of people who know Hollywood 
well refuse to believe that the major 
studios can make a cost-cutting program 
stick. Reports are that costs have been 
reduced from 25% to 33% below 1947. 
But there’s an old saying that when the 
devil is sick he gets religion. If Holly- 
wood has a string of successful pictures, 
will it continue to hold the line on 
costs? 

e Near “Normal”—Even if Hollywood 
does keep costs down, that might not 
be enough. After all, nobody can be 
sure yet what Hollywood’s “normal” 
weekly U.S. audience is going to be. 
According to the best available count, 
it rose to a peak of 80-million weekly 
in 1946, gradually dropped to as low 
as 53-million last spring, and has now 
leveled off at around 57-million or 58- 
million. Perhaps Hollywood may not 
be able to hang on to this 58-million. 

Finally, suppose the movie makers 
do increase their profits. You can be 
sure that the movie unions, as well- 
organized as any in the U.S., are going 
to demand a share of the take for their 
members. 

Nearly as important as the cost-cut- 
ting program are the prospects of in- 
creased remittances from overseas. In 
prewar days, the movie makers used to 
say that the U.S. box office paid for 
their costs, and the foreign box office 
provided the profits. Lately, the com- 
panies have been getting larger remit- 
tances from overseas than previously. 

The catch is: What will happen if 
the British, French, and other cur- 
rencies go on weakening, as they have 
lately? You can expect that authorities 
abroad will slap on new restrictions to 
prevent loss of dollars. 
¢ TV Nuptials—Furthermore, the com- 
ing marriage between Hollywood and 
TV, though probably written in the 
stars, is still in the courting stage. The 
Federal Communications Commission 
might call it off, though chances are 
that it will be indulgent. FCC is sched- 
uled to start hearings Jan. 15 on the 
proposed merger of American Broad- 
casting Co. with United Paramount 
Theaters (BW —Jun.2’51,p20). 

There are a lot of other problems to 
be cleared up. When they have been 
solved, the movie business may be quite 
different from what it is now. The 
marriage with TV may be profitable to 
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“ ,.. and where it says ‘Reason for Unemployment’— 
just put down ‘Cyclone Fence’!”’ 


HERE’S no doubt about it . 
Cyclone Fence certainly spoils 
the careers of criminals . . . makes it 
hard to earn a dishonest dollar. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
property and equipment effectively 

. keeps out thieves, vandals and 

snoopers. And once this fence has been 

led and approved by Cyclone’s 

oun stout -trained men, it will stand 

up, through the years, with virtually 
no upkeep expense. 

This expert installation is impor- 
tant, of course, but Cyclone’s long, 
trouble-free fence life is also the result 
of many special features of design and 
construction. These features have 
helped to make Cyclone the world’s 
most widely-used property protection 
fence. 

Whether you’re interested in pro- 


NO Jos is roo LARGE-NO 408 


US*S CYCLONE FENCE 


tecting industrial or residential prop- 
erty, send for a copy of our free me 
“Your Fence.” For help on a particu- 
lar fence project, ask for assistance 
from our sales engineers. There’s no 
obligation. 

Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. 
Accept no substitute. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK—You'll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable reference 
book. It’s crammed with pictures, facts 
and specifications covering many styles 
of Cyclone Fence, Gates and other prop- 
erty safeguards. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or several gs of it, you 

will want this useful 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Is TOO SMALL Fo, ‘ 
Ow, 





CLIP THIS COUPON F™~ 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan Ill., Dept. 4-111 


Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.” 


SEND IT TO— 


Interested in fencing: () Industrial; () School; () Playground; 


LCResid 














$7 88s 








Because you are so different, 


And your job is different, too— 


For Christmas get a 


DO/MORE 


.. custom-fit to you! 


For information on 10-day free trial write — 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC., DEPT. 1117, ELKHART, INDIANA 











[s Standard Railway 
— Equipment 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


~ 
The Board of Directors today declared 
a quarterly dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the Capital 
Stock, payable Dec. 1, 1951, to share- 
holders of record Nov. 15, 
The Board of D tors also declared 
an “extra” div d of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the Capital 
Stock, pay able Dec 1, 1951, to 
shareholders of record ve: 15, 1951. 
Wesley 
October 19, 1951 Treasurer 











RUBBER BANDS ... every type. 
size, style, color, for any kind 
of industry, business, agri- 
culture. Write the world's 
largest rubber band spe- 
cialists for samples, prices 

of New Round Bands. 
m ALLIANCE 
OS) nusser co. 
Alliance 3, Ohio 
Slidell 5, Lovisiana 


Fine Business Stationery 
is Watermarked 


Fox River 














some segments of the movie business. 
But it won’t be profitable for all. 

For one thing, many of the smaller 
movie houses may disappear, forced 
out by big theaters with expensive 
large-screen TV and other features 
(B\W—Sep.15’51,p118), and by drive- 
ins. 
¢ Subscription—For another, the $1- 
million-plus features made by Holly- 
wood are scarcely suitable for home TV 
as we know it today, unless sponsors 
can be found who will pay huge fees 
for a few minutes of commercial. That’s 
not likely; so some kind of subscription 
TV must be developed. Assuming that, 
later on, the “normal” TV count will 
be 20-million or 25-million sets, how 
many set owners can be relied on to 
pav 50¢ or $1 to see a new picture— 
once the novelty has worn off—when 
they can see older ones for nothing? If 
subscription TV is financially success- 
ful, what will that do to the exhibitors? 

Suppose the movie makers—or some 
of them—release their films to TV; not 
just the ancient ones, but films only a 
few vears old. Won’t that hurt their 
attempts to push subscription TV? Can 
both approaches be profitable? 

Legal obstacles have alreadv popped 
up on the use of old films on TV. Rov 
Rogers has secured an injunction for- 
bidding Republic to lease his old films 
to TV, though the case has been ap- 
pealed. Gene Autry is filing a similar 
suit against Republic. 
¢ Independents—All these problems 
could lead to something like this: The 
major studios, made top-heavy by their 
overhead, might be supplanted bv inde- 
pendent producers who rent the big 
studios to make Class A films for, say, 
$100,000 to $150,000. They would 
have a lot more elbowroom in regard 
to subscription TV and movie theaters. 
That is, they could make a profit on 
much smaller box office receipts. The 
small studios might also develop along 
this line. 

Or if subscription TV doesn’t suc- 
ceed, some of the smaller movie makers 
—and perhaps big ones, too—could per- 
haps eke out by making a big volume 
of half-hour or other short TV films on 
low budgets, say $25,000. They might 
not make money on this, except in the 
sense that it cut their overhead on 
wasted studio space and unused time of 
salaried personnel. Perhaps they could 
help build up their own stars this way. 

This week there was a move in this 
direction. Decca Records and Uni- 
versal, one of the smaller studios, plan 
to merge. The main reason must be 
TV. Universal has a subsidiary that 
has been making 16mm. home movies. 
Decca has 48 franchised agencies around 
the country that distribute Decca rec- 
ords. The subsidiary could make short 
films for TV, and the agencies could 
sell them to local stations. 
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How to “Corral” 
Wild Horsepower 


Gasoline is, of course, a tremendous source of horse- 
power — but this energy is first controlled through the 
mixing of fuel and air in the carburetor of an engine. 


In the laboratories of the Engineering Staff at the 
General Motors Technical Center where automotive 
carburetors are tested, this control is made even 
more complete by keeping temperature and humidity 
so constant that the volatility of the gasoline is not 
affected. Only in this way can standardized carburetor 
flow tests be made possible. 














Uniform temperature and humidity are maintained — 
in this particular laboratory —by means of a remote 
installation of Frigidaire Air Conditioning equipment. 
But whatever your own plant’s air conditioning needs 
are, you'll find that Frigidaire has the equipment to 
meet your needs quickly and inexpensively. 


Small workrooms and offices can be air conditioned 
with Frigidaire Room Conditioners. For large areas, 
Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Conditioners can be in- 
stalled quickly with no interruptions to work sched- 
ules. They require little or no duct work and no 


° 


Frigidaire Air Conditioning keeps temperature and humidity 
constant in laboratory where carburetors are tested. 100% 
fresh air eliminates possibility of exploding gasoline vapors. 


FRIGIDAIRE #6 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories - Processing - Precision Assembly - Storage Areas 
Plant Lunchrooms - Medical Departments - Water and Liquid Cooling 


major alterations. Frigidaire Central Systems are also 
available for a wide range of applications. 


For details, call your nearby Frigidaire Dealer, Distrib- 
utor or Factory Branch. And ask, too, for Frigidaire’s 
free Refrigeration Security Analysis. Look in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or write to the 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or 
discontinue models, without notice. 


FREE! For helpful information about Frigid- 
aire products and their applications, send 
for interesting new booklet that tells about 
a few of the many opportunities in Frigidaire 
refrigeration and air conditioning equipment 
for the manufacturing and processing indus 
tries. Use coupon below. 


Frigidaire Division 

General Motors Corporation 
1515 Amelia Street, 

Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of Frigidaire 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Equipment for the Manufacturing and 
Processing Industries. 


Pharmaceuticals and vitamin products 
are safeguarded in this Frigids ire-equipped 
storage room. These products can lose poten- 
cy rapidly at temperatures above 50°. With 
refrigeration, manufacturers can maintain 
larger inventories, and doctors and druggists 
are assured of full-strength products. 


Employees feel better and work better, 
when they get nourishing meals from « 
Frigidaire-equipped plant cafeteria. Frigid- 
aire products include reach-in refrigerators, 
low-temperature cabinets, compressors, cool- 
ing units, beverage coolers, ice makers, water 
coolers and air conditioning equipment. 
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"My gosh—where will 
they use Aeroquip 


Hose Lines next?’”’ 


s=weroquip 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 
DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS 
SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS e HYDRAULISCOPE 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICH. 


PRODUCER 
OF HIGHLY 
PURIFIED 
woopD 
CELLULOSE 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable 
November 15, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
October 26, 1951. 


R. L. LINGELBACH 
Secretary 
October 25, 1951 
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Working Capital Still Grows 


U.S. corporations are going into the 
second year of the detense program 
with more working capital than ever 
before. They'll need it. You can tell 
that by taking a look at what is hap- 
pening to the ratios the financial an- 
alysts watch. 

Corporate working capital jumped to 
another all-time record in the second 
quarter of 1951. At midyear current 
assets of all U.S. nonfinancial corpora- 
tions covered current liabilities with 
$79-billion to spare, according to Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission estimates 
issued last week. That’s $1.2-billion 
above the previous record set three 
months before. 


There was less cheerful reading to be 
found in other parts of the SEC report 
(above). For example: 

¢ Only manufacturing companies 
showed a rise in working capital during 
the period. All other major industry 
groups fell off. 

¢ Corporate liquidity did not rise 
along with working capital. On the 
contrary, the trend away from liquidity 
that became noticeable early in 1950 
was continued. 

Current assets covered current liabili- 
tics only 1.99 times. In March, 1950, 
the figure was 2.24 times, although 
working capital was $7.1-billion less. 
Quick assets (cash, governments, and 
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VACUUM PACKED 


Another packaging achievement developed by Canco 


Today, the nut business is as big as an elephant. 


One of the things that helped it grow was the devel- 
opment of the vacuum-pack can. 

Here’s why. Packers wanted a container that would 
keep the crisp flavor-freshness of the nuts indefinitely; 
that would stand wear-and-tear of shipping and shelf, 
and would sell on sight. 

“Can you make such a container?’’ the nut packers 
asked. ‘“‘We can,”’ Canco told them. And here’s what 
Canco came up with: 

Acan with a vacuum seal which keeps out oxygen, the 
enemy of freshness and the principal cause of rancidity. 

In addition to this long-life protection, the can pro- 
vided convenience and a fine surface for effective label- 
ling; and instant self-service brand recognition. 

You'll see cans like this in stores all over the country 
today, packaging peanuts, a great variety of other 
nuts, and cocktail assortments. 


For 50 years now, Canco has been coming up with the 
answer to an endless variety of packaging problems, 
benefiting many businesses in many fields. And Canco 
will continue to pioneer improvements for its customers. 


Car a 
| 


1901—50TH ANNIVERSARY—1951 


NJ D> 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York + Chicago - San Francisco - Hamilton, Canada 








During our 67 years we've produced many millions 
of gallons of protective coatings, adhesives, and solvent 
blends. As a consequence, a product rating of *“GOOD’’ 
would seem reasonable. 

In our evaluations, however, ‘‘good’’ is never good 


enough if we can make it better. Maximum pertormance at 
A booklet titled 
**ALL ABOUT US”’ 


will be sent if re- 


minimum cost requires the everlasting research of a de- 
voted and competent organization. The resulting benefits 
are most evident in the commercial and defense indus- quested on your 


tries we serve . . . benefits that are yours for the asking. letterhead. 


aaj 
é 3 4 


PIERCE & STEVENS, INC., 702 Ohio Street, Buffalo 3, Ni. ¥. 


In Canada: Pierce & Stevens Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario 


= 
Ea ; 
LACQUERS « PROTECTIVE COATINGS « ADHESIVES « FABULON « FABULOY « SOLVENT BLENDS « REDUCERS « CLEANERS 
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receivables) covered debts only 1.23 
times, compared with 1.43 times at the 
earlier date. Cash and governments 
alone were only 59% of liabilities, in- 
stead of the earlier 73%. 

This trend toward less liquidity prob- 
ably hasn’t run its course vet. Two fac- 
tors have been mainly responsible: (1) 
soaring “taxes payable,” and (2) larger 
inventories. 

Taxes are certainly going to stay high. 
That means business will have to speed 
up the conversion of goods into receiv- 
ables and cash if it hopes to reverse the 
trend away from liquidity. 


Santa Fe Will Mine 
New Mexico Uranium 


The Santa Fe railway has formed a 
new corporation, the Haystack Moun- 
tain Development Co. to mine uranium 
ore recently discovered on _ property 
owned by the railroad near Grants, 
N. M. The new company is organized 
under Delaware law with broad charter 
powers. All stock is owned by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway 
company. 

Haystack is negotiating with Ana- 
conda for the sale and delivery of ore 
when mined. Anaconda is negotiating 
with AEC for permission to construct 
a processing mill. 

Nationwide attention focused on 
Grants earlier this year (BW—Mar.3’51, 
pl02) when rock-bearing uranium ore 
was discovered on Santa Fe property 
by Paddy Martinez, a 59-vear-old Nav- 
ajo sheep raiser. Thomas QO. Evans, 
Santa Fe’s mining engineer at Los An- 
geles, reported that the find justified 
further exploration. 

Soon afterward Santa Fe appointed 
Conrad W. Thomas, former Director 
of Safety at Los Alamos, as mining en- 
gineer for the coast lines, freeing Evans 
to concentrate on Haystack. 


Court Holds Last Rites 
For Vans’ Old Empire 


lhe bones of the fabulous Van 
Sweringen railroad empire were finally 
laid to rest last week. With a stroke of 
the pen, Cleveland probate judge Nel- 
son J. Brewer put an end to the Vaness 
Co., liquidating agent for the Van 
Sweringen creditors. 

The dissolution of Vaness Co. closes 
the book on 20 years of legal and finan- 
cial maneuverings. They began when 
the far-flung railroad and real estate 
operations of the late. Oris P. and 
Mantis J. Van Sweringen started going 
sour after the 1929 stock market crash. 
The Vaness Co. was a key holding com- 
pany in the vast structure that the 
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Vans had built up over a quarter- 
century. 

¢ Empire—At their peak, the brothers 
controlled about 80 railroads, with 
21,000 miles of track and a value of 
something like $3-billion. Among 
other roads, they controlled the Nickel 
Plate, Chesapeake & Ohio, Missouri 
Pacific, Erie, and Pere Marquette. They 
built the Cleveland Terminal and its 
attendant cluster of buildings in down- 
town Cleveland. The Vans died in the 
later 30’s, after their empire had got 
into deep trouble. 

All that was left last week was Vaness 
Co., with unpaid debts of nearly $61- 
million. Judge Brewer’s pen wrote off 
those debts and some worthless assets 
still in the Vaness portfolio. 

Biggest creditor was J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Inc., now a commercial bank. 
Its claim of $53-million stems out of 
a loan made in the days when J. P. 
Morgan was a private banking firm and 
the Vans looked like a good bet. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Heavy new financing is in the cards. 
Among offerings under discussion or 
ready to go include: $8-million to $40- 
million of bonds by Central Illinois 
Light, Colorado Fuel & Iron, Detroit 
Edison, Gulf States Utilities, Long 
Island Lighting, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Virginia Electric & Power. Offer- 
ings of new preferred or common, from 
$5-million to $10-million, are on the fire 
at Abbott Laboratories, Consolidated 
Grocers, Granite City Steel, Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott, Standard Oil of 
Ohio. 
a 


Robert R. Young has entered the air 
transport field via his Alleghany Corp. 
Alleghany holds 110,000 shares—or 
11%—of the outstanding common of 
National Airlines. It’s probably part of 
the 174,000-share block that National 
acquired last summer from W. R. Grace 
& Co., for redistribution (BW —Sep.5 
’51,p96). 

° 
Norfolk & Western Ry., the only major 
domestic rail carrier not using diesels 
(BW—Nov.18’50,p112), still prefers 
coal and steam. It will soon build 21 
more coal burners—15 switchers, six 
heavy-duty freight engines. 

2 
Underwriters in Wall Street last week 
unloaded hefty remnants of early-1951 
offerings that had turned sour when the 
Federal Reserve Board pulled the pegs 
from under the government market. 
Some Southern California Edison 2%’s 
were reported sold at 94% of par, com- 
pared with their original public offering 
price of 101.34%. 
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Could it be the CINCINNATI Area? 
We'll gladly measure its advantages against your needs .. . 
supply the facts to help you decide. And without publicity. 


ZouLD central location be of ad- 
vantage to you? 40% of the 
nation’s “‘buyingest’’ population lives 
within easy, low-cost reach ... in a 
400-mile circle. 





Would nearness to heavyweight basics 





fit your plans? Coal and steel are 
practically at your doorstep. 


Would _ you rate transportation facili- 
ties high on the list? The Ohio River 
connects you with the entire Central 
United States . . . serves as a main ar- 
tery of minimum-cost transportation. 
Cincinnati is also a point-of-origin on 





eight major trunk rail lines and over a 
hundred interstate truck lines. 

Would you _be interested in a labor 
force drawn from solid, dependable 
people . . . with Made-in-America 
ideas? 

These would be advantageous to every 
business, of course. But you have spe- 
cific requirements, specific problems, 
connected with your expansion plans. 
We'll gladly answer all your questions 
with an individual study and confi- 
dential report . . . to help you decide 
whether this area is the best spot for 
your new plant. 





For quick and confidential consultation on 
your needs, phone or write The Industrial 


Development Department, The 


Cincinnati 


Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving hemes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity. 
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Motor Repairman Says 
KLIXON Protectors Best Protection 


Against Motor Bu 


MEMPHIS, TENN.: Garth Les 
fractional HP motor repair at 


rnouts 


lie, Foreman of 
Camp Electric, 


has seen hundreds of KLIXON Protectors in 


action. He says: 


“Hundreds of fractional HP motors are re- 


paired yearly in our shop. 
rience I am_convince 
— Overheat Protector, 
the motor manufacturer, is the 
against motor burnouts.” 


Based on my ex- 
that the KLIXON 


as applied by 
best protection 


The Klixon Protector illustrated is built 


into the motor 


by the motor manufac- 


turer. It keeps motors 
in such equipment as re- 


frigerators 


» oil burners, 


washing machines, etc., 


working by 


the motors 


preventing 
from_ burning 


out. Reduce service calls, 
minimize repairs and re- 


placements, 


request equip- 


ment that has motors with 


. 


Klixon Protectors. 


Reset SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


&C —_ Corp. 


Div. of Metals 
LIxO 2611 FOREST STREET 
ATILEBORO, MASS. 





ery | | | | 


locate it ==" 


Charleston, 


Where BUILDING (¢ 


a. 


SOSTS are 


lower and the temperate climate is 


a construction asset. 


For full details write 
Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S. C. 
CITY OF FRESH WATER 





WELL 
DISPERSED 
INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 
AVAILABLE 











UNLIMITED 








clues 

the classified wdvertichas of 
business management. 
“clues,” Business Week 





For information write 


the world of 
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Stock Market: Which Way? 


What’s the significance of last 
month’s stock market break, and what 
has been going on since? When all 
the returns are in, is it going down in 
history as: 

(1) A sharp, but temporary, reaction? 

(2) A real correction that will take 
the Dow-Jones industrial average down 

» 240 or even lower over the next few 
months? 

(3) Or, worst of all, has it marked 
the turning point towards a bear mar- 
ket with prices skidding downward for 
a protracted, indefinite period? 

Frankly, Wall Street still 
know. 

That’s not to sav that it is at all 
worried about the advent of a bear mar- 
ket during coming months. Except for 
a few incorrigible bears, it isn’t. 
¢ Disagreement—No such unanimity of 
opinion is apparent, however, on the 
extent of the current correction. When- 
ever the Dow industrial average has 
moved higher since Oct. 22, trading 
volume on the New York Stock Ex- 
change has dropped markedly (chart, 
above). And to many this has been an 


doesn’t 


ominous sign. To them it indicates 
that sellers still outnumber buyers. And 
when that- happens, it usually means 
that lower prices are ahead. 

Obviously, this unfavorable technical 
factor could clear up overnight as it 
has on other occasions since the bull 
market has been in progress. All that’s 
needed is the right kind of news. 

This time, however, the less-optimis- 
tic group doesn’t expect it to do so. Ab- 
sent now, for example, are the infla- 
tion fears that until recently were 
mainly responsible for driving prices 
ever higher. Earnings are likewise mov- 
ing definitely downward. Due to quirks 
in the new tax law, vearend tax selling 
is expected to rise above normal levels 
(page 149). Some dividend cuts, in ad- 
dition to the prominent ones already 
seen, similarly appear likely. And in the 
air is the possibility of a new “peace of- 
fensive.” 

e And Then?—What would happen if 
in coming weeks the Dow should break 
through the 240 level? Plenty, accord- 
ing to most of the Street’s crystal read 
ers. Technically, that’s supposed to be 
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a strong “support” level. An approach 
to that figure, as technicians see the 
market picture, should touch off consid- 
erable buying. And if this didn’t occur, 
they say, the fat would be on the fire. 
However, in this respect it might be 
well to keep something else in mind. 
Next year is an election year. The Ad- 
ministration will work for full employ- 


ment and probably will be willing to 
see wages go higher. That means plenty 
of money will be in consumer hands 
for spending at a time when civilian 
goods may be much scarcer than they 
are now. That could well mean another 
burst of inflation fears. And thus far, 
as the market charts show, inflation 
fears result in higher stock prices. 


Tax Law May Spur Yearend Sales 


Wall Street opines that the new tax 
law is going to kick off an unusual 
amount of yearend tax selling in the 
next six weeks. One reason: The law 
hikes the present 25% tax on capital 
gains to 26% in 1952. Another: It 
changes the method by which you will 
figure long-term capital gains and losses 
for tax purposes. 

After Dec. 31, you no longer can use 
$1 of short-term loss to offset $2 of 
long-term gain. A $1 short-term loss 
will offset only $1 of long-term gain. 
If you keep your books on some basis 
other than the calendar year, the cut- 
off date may come sooner. 
¢ Spelled Out—Under the old law, 
long-term capital gains and losses were 
reported for tax purposes at 50%, 
while short-term gains and losses went 
into your return at 100%. The new 
law provides that you report long-term 
capital gains and losses at 100%, too. 

This means that if you have net long- 
term gains and net short-term losses, 
and the long-term gains exceed the 
short-term losses, it will be better to 
take them all this year. This is a posi- 
tion that many investors are likely to 
be in now. In other cases, it is better 
to wait until next year to take your 
capital gaius and losses; in some cases, 
the new tax law makes no difference. 

There are several possibilities you 
mav be faced with: 

(1) Suppose your net long-term gains 
exceed vour net short-term losses. 
For example: 

Net long-term gain 

Net short-term loss 

Under the new law, you will have 
$2,000 taxable gain if you take these 
gains and losses in 1952. But if you 
take them this year, it’s like this: 

Net long-term gain 

(50% of $3,000) 

Net short-term loss 


Taxable gain 


(2) Suppose your short-term loss is 
greater than your long-term gain: 

Net long-term gain 

Net short-term loss 


If you took the gains and losses this 
year, you would have a loss—for tax 
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purposes—of $2,500, since you declare 
only half the long-term gain. If the 
situation were the same next year, you 
would have a $2,000 tax loss. But 
since the market is unpredictable, this 
factor alone shouldn’t determine your 
decision. Furthermore, you can deduct 
only $1,000 of the loss in one year from 
your other income. The remainder of 
the loss can be used to offset capital 
gains and other income over the follow- 
ing five years. 

(3) Suppose your long-term losses 
are greater than your short-term gains. 


For example: 
Net long-term loss 
Net short-term gain 


In 1952, assuming things stay the 
same, you have a tax loss of $2,000 for 
tax purposes. This year, however, you 
count the long-term loss at 50% of 
$3,000, or $1,500. So you have a tax 
loss of only $500. You would do better 
to wait until next year to take the losses 
and gains. 

(4) Suppose you have long-term 
losses less than your short-term gains. 


For example: 
Net long-term loss 
Net short-term gain 


If you took them this year, you would 
have a taxable profit of $2,500. If you 
wait until next year, the long-term loss 
would be worth twice as much as a tax 
offset, and you would have a taxable 
profit of only $2,000. 

(5) Suppose you have net short-term 
losses and net long-term losses. On tax 
grounds, you’d do better to take them 
in 1952, since the long-term losses will 
count twice as much then. 

(6) Finally, suppose you have both 
net short-term and net long-term gains. 
It doesn’t matter when you take them, 
since you don’t have anything to use as 
a tax offset. 

Incidentally, if you’re reporting on a 
cash basis and want to establish a 
capital gain this year by a sale on the 
New York Stock Exchange, you’d better 
sell by Dec. 26. You should allow three 
full business days for collection of 
funds, and you must have the money 
in hand by the end of the year. But 
you can sell as late as Dec. 31 to 
establish a loss. 





what starts 
the fire! 


Ce 


Big or little, one flame is like another to exposed 
records—it burns them! The only way you can 
preserve the records you'll need to . . . settle 
insurance claims in full . . . collect accounts... 
re-establish credit . . . and, resume business after 


@ fire... is to act BEFORE THE FIRE. 


Check TODAY to make sure you aren't jeop- 
ardized by . . . using an unlabeled safe (safes 
made before 1917 were not fire tested and labeled 
are unreliable and obsolete) . . . using a safe 
labeled for minimum protection (you can’t com- 
promise with fire) ... using a distant safe (too 
far from the places where records are used— 


leaving you wide open for a daytime fire). 


Your H-H-M Dealer can help you select Insu- 
lated Files, Record Safes and Vaults that provide 
reliable protection against 

day as well as night fires. 

Write for a copy of: 

“How And How Long 

Should Business Rec- 

ords Be Kept?” 


Craftsmen in . , . Safes @ Insulated Record 
Files @ Money Chests © Vault Doors @ 
Rotary Record Files © Steel Storage Files @ 
Bank Vault Equipment @ Drive-In Windows 
© Depositories ¢@ Under-Co: 

Metal Case Work for Hospitals 


Builders of The U. S. Silver Storage Yavits, 
West Point, N. Y. 











Size—4" high, 
514" wide, 1%" deep 


BENDIX-FRIEZ 


Hy qrodecl, 


A PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


This precision, hair-operated indicator is manufac- 
tured and calib d to professional dards by 
the maker of the world’s finest weather instruments. 
Handsome, modern case for desk or wall mounting 
with instant-reading dial. Your trademark on the 


*18 





case on orders of over 50. A distin- 
guished gift for only 
Special discounts on quontity orders. 


Order direct from 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 


Dept. B 


Baltimore 4, Maryland pang demeakawee 


EZE-STIK 


1¢-Adhesive Bac 
ae Flocke 


E PADS 


New Styling Proved 
Successful by Field 
Tests and Reorders* 


*Before ordering these 
Change Pads, Carstairs, 
Beech-Nut, Brown & Wil- 
liamson and others put trial 
runs to exhaustive field tests. 

Immediate acceptance by 
dealers and product service 
men won substantial orders 
and re-orders for EZE-STIK 
Self-Adhesive Change Pads. 
EZE-STIK CHANGE PADS ARE 
MODERN —Lie flat on counter— 
no interference with package 
wrapping. Space saving. 
ATTRACTIVE — Monochrome or 
multicolor flocking. Eze-Stik 
self-adhesive back sticks to any 
smooth clean surface and 
remains indefinitely 
VERSATILE—Can be used on 
walls, mirrors, cash registers, 
other store locations. 


Get the facts... write or call us. 
ZE-STIK PRODUCTS CORP. ~~ "| 
Dept. BW, 424 West 33rd Street, N.¥ 1, N.¥ | 


E 
' 
| Please send us samples and prices of EZE- 
| STIK Self-Adhesive Change Pads 





Nome.. 
Firm..... 


Address 
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Steel Supply Is Still Tight 


Despite industry claims, structural steel is harder to 
get now than ever—due mainly to plant expansion. But some 
relief should come by third quarter of next year. 


Steel users last week had good rea- 
son to find themselves in a state of con- 
siderable confusion. The cause lay in 
a clash of opinion between the steel in- 
dustry and Defense Production Author- 
ity as to how the supply stands. 
¢ Overproduction?—It started when 
Eugene Grace, chairman of Bethlehem 
Steel Co., said that he sees nothing 
ahead but overproduction—and soon. 
Other steel men went even further, 
hinting that a period of plenty is al- 
ready here. The only reason nobody 
knows about it, they claimed, is be- 
cause the government planners are 
standing in its way. 

Back came defense mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson with a flat, almost violent 
denial that the U.S. has an easy steel 
supply. We would have enough steel, 
he said, only if the economy collapsed. 
e Still Tight—Actually, the positions 
are closer together than they seem. 
Right at the moment, steel is really 
tight—perhaps tighter than it has been 
at any time since the outbreak of war in 
Korea. But at the same time, it now 
seems to be getting fairly clear that— 
barring a sudden boost in defense re- 
quirements—the situation will ease up 
to a great extent beginning the third 
quarter of next year. 

What makes this a reasonably sound 

possibility is the structural-steel pic- 
ture. Most of the increased steel out- 
put has been in this form because the 
No. 1 defense job has been plant ex- 
pansion. And a big part of this expan- 
sion has gone into the steel industry 
itself—the building of new plants for 
higher steel production. Construction 
of a steel mill takes so much heavy 
structural steel itself that the industry 
has had to roll itself into a tight-supply 
situation just to expand. 
e Steel for Steel—Now it can soon start 
rolling out of it. A good bit of this 
expansion has been finished—at least 
on the structural-steel level. Because of 
that, and because the new plants will 
be turning out steel, too, the supply 
situation should ease in two wat 

Just last week, for example, a new 
Jones & Laughlin open-hearth shop 
began producing. But it hasn’t been 
finished yet, so it is still consuming 
more steel than it produces each day. 
By next April, it will be consuming no 


more steel, but producing at the rate 
of 2-million tons a year. 

¢ “One-Shots”—Look at it another way. 
Much of the push for steel so far has 
been for “one-shot” projects. For ex- 
ample: You need a lot of steel for 12 
new lake ore carriers, but once you have 
it you’re out of the market. The same 
thing applies to new steel plants, jet- 
engine plants, and so on. In other 
words, up to now a large proportion 
of our steel has been going for facilities 
rather than for extended, repetitive 
uses. Once these facilities are in place, 
vou can use the steel you make for other 
purposes. 

¢ Not So Rosy—One big danger in 
these facts, of course, is that they make 
the picture look a lot rosier than it 
really is. None of this means that, 
come the end of the second quarter of 
1952, supply and demand will suddenly 
be in balance; as things stand now, no 
such thing could possibly happen. 
What it does mean is that thi-d-quarter 
allocation tickets should be czshable as 
issued without the big scramble it takes 
to cash them now. 

As the Defense Production Authority 
sees it, CMP will have to stay in struc- 
tural steel for a long time vet. This esti- 
mate is based on a continuation of the 
government’s present plans for the cold 
war buildup. So as things are pro- 
grammed now, DPA expects to see di- 
rect military demand for structurals hit 
its peak by the third quarter of 1952 
and then taper off. 
¢ The Schedule—It figures that require- 
ments for atomic-energy projects should 
begin to drop after the middle of next 
year. Likewise, defense-supporting in- 
dustrial expansion should peak in the 
second quarter of 1952 and then drop 
off sharply. Transportation equipment 
—rai] and water—should follow some- 
what the same pattern, but a little more 
slowly because of deferrals. And by the 
final quarter of 1952, DPA expects com- 
mercial and residential construction to 
get a substantial tonnage of structural 
shapes. 

Many things could prevent some or 
all of this easing of supply from actually 
taking place. One of them is failure of 
steel production to rise as scheduled. 
The DPA estimates are based on_ its 
belief that in the first quarter of next 
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125,000 Travelers Daily Using 


New Port Auth 


e of the busiest places in New York is the glistening 
new Port Authority Bus Terminal at 8th Avenue and 41st 
Street. All commuter lines entering the city now use the 
new terminal, plus a majority of lines serving more 
distant points—adding up to a daily total of 125,000 
passengers arriving and leaving in 5200 buses. The ter- 
minal’s peak-hour capacity is 570 commuter and 150 long- 
distance departures an hour—an average of 12 a minute. 


ority Bus Terminal 


The new terminal, built with a framework of Bethlehem 
Structural Steel, is splendidly fulfilling its two main pur- 
poses: to ease trafic congestion in New York’s midtown 
streets, and to make bus travel into and out of the city more 
convenient and comfortable, and much faster, especially 
for commuters. Since the terminal was opened early last 
winter, travel by bus has risen steadily as more and more 
passengers have learned the advantages of the new facilities. 


The Port Authority Bus Terminal, built and operated by The Port of New York Authority; John M. Kyle, chief engineer; Frank Carey, resident engineer. Steel 
fabricated and erected by Harris Structural Steel Co. Structural steel in terminal and ramps, and steel pipe for radiant-heating of ramps, by Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Passengers boarding a long-distance bus on 
terminal's lower level, which is set apart for 
this type of traffic. Buses to the many sub- 
urban points depart from the top level. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Front of bus terminal, showing main pas- 
senger entrance. Bethlehem Structural 
Steel was used both in the terminal and 
in the ramps leading to Lincoln Tunnel. 
The roof of the terminal forms a 3-acre 
parking lot with a capacity of 450 cars. 


The system of ramps, linking terminal with 
Lincoln Tunnel under Hudson River, is 
radiant-heated, using Bethlehem Rayduct 
steel pipe, for freedom from ice and snow. 








HA RANI AOO ELAINE AOE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


It May Be the Answer to a Difficult 
Cleaning Problem. Whenever you have a clean- 


ing problem, call for a Kelite Service Engineer. 
Without cost, he will show you how Kelite chemical 
compounds clean or process in a truly scientific 
manner to reduce costs and improve production. 


So remember this name: KELITE. No other name means 
as much when it comes to industrial cleaning. 


KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 

Los Angeles 12, California—1250 North Main St. 

Chicago 45, Illinois—3401 Touhy Avenue 

Jersey City, New Jersey—629 Grove Street 

EXPORT OFFICE: Brooklyn 2, N. Y.—215 Montague St. 
Service Offices in Principal Cities 





The Mercury Automatic Clutch 
he thatéy for Electric Motors 


Life has been a lot easier during the last ten years for APPLICATIONS 
. + ‘ . . L ss 3 

electric motors lucky enough to be equipped with Mercury 

Automatic Clutches. Take starting, for instance. During 

the starting period, when the direct coupling of the power 

to the load is the least effective and the torque require- 

ments the greatest, the Mercury Automatic Clutch auto- 

matically brings the maximum torque of the motor to the 

driven load. Then, when the load is up to speed, it trans- 

mits power at 100% efficiency. Overloads cannot stall the 

power source or slow it down below its efficient speed. 

Even a smaller motor equipped with a Mercury Automatic 

Clutch can often do a bigger job than a motor not so 

equipped. 


af you build equipment 
or machines powered by 
electric motors (or gaso- 
line engines) investigate 
the Mercury Automatic 
Clutch. Ask for Catalog 
8w-3l. 


MTTaliaaiia Mm Natile 


AUTOMATIC STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


CANTON 6, OHIO 





vear the mills will boost structural out- 
put to 1.4-million tous—an increase of 
105,000 tons over the current quarter. 
And before the end of 1952, they hope 
to squeeze another 1% or 2% out of 
the same mills. 

¢ Production Outlook—If all this hap- 
pens as scheduled, over-all production 
should take a pretty sizable jump within 
the next 18 months. Right now, the 
industry is producing steel at the rate 
of 104-million tons a vear. Some opti- 
mistic guesses are that it won’t be too 
long before that figure rises to 118-mil- 
lion tons. And in that case, Eugene 
Grace could be right about our having 
overproduction soon. 

DPA doesn’t see it that wav. It 
thinks that by the end of 1952 there 
should be enough steel to satisfy all 
defense and civilian demands that are 
important to the nation’s safety and 
economy—including commercial con- 
struction. But it also figures that there 
will be other demands that have been 
dammed up all this time and that can- 
not be satisfied even at that time with- 
out some direction. It’s for that reason 
that many agency people think that 
CMP for structurals—and for other 
scarce metals products—will have to be 
extended through 1953. 


Deal and Re-Deal 


New move in the West- 
inghouse management shuffle 
lumps all defense work into 
one department. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. this 
week announced the latest revision in 
a top management reorganization that 
has been under way off and on ever 
since 1949 (BW —Oct.27’51,p114). 

The new move bundles all of West- 
inghouse’s defense work (about 35% of 
sales) into one operating department on 
a par with the other two major group- 
ings—industrial products and consumer 
products. 

Here’s a rundown on the changes: 

e L. E. Osborne, formerly vice- 
president of general products, becomes 
executive vice-president in charge of 
defense products. That’s a new title at 
Westinghouse. Osborne drops his sec- 
ond job of manufacturing vice-presi- 
dent. That was a staff position coordi- 
nating all the company’s manufactur- 
ing activities. 

¢ The general products group is 
abolished. Some of its product divisions 
—atomic power, electronics, X-ray—are 
put under Osborne’s new defense 
bailiwick. 

¢ Other divisions formerly under 
general products are split between con- 
sumer and industrial. The lamp division 
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becomes part of consumer products; the 
Bryant (wire, plugs), clevator, and 
Sturtevant (air-conditioning) divisions 
fall into industrial products. 

e Labor relations is pulled up to 
a top staff level. Heading it is Tom 
Turner. He has been vice-president of 
labor relations under Osborne; now 
he'll report directly to Gwilym A. 
Price, president. ‘Turner will also take 
on Osborne’s old role of manufacturing 
vice-president. 


Ceilings Move Up 


OPS has lifted some of 
the weight off manufacturers’ 
prices by amending two big 
regulations. 


The Office of Price Stabilization has 
finally and formally amended its two 
big manufacturers’ regulations to con- 
form with the Capehart amendment. 

The changes will mean higher ceil- 
ings for thousands of manufacturers 
now operating under Ceiling Price 
Regulations 22 (general manufacturing) 
and 30 (machinery and related prod- 
ucts). In some cases, though—where 
cost decreases occurred before July 26, 
1951—rollbacks may result. 

Major provisions of the original 
orders have been left intact. But the 
base periods, cutoff dates, and defini- 
tions of allowable cost increases have 
been modified to bring them into line 
with the new law. 
¢ Whenever You Like—Higher ceilings 
can go into effect as soon as proper 
notices are filed with OPS; the required 
applications—Public Form 100—will be 
available to businessmen at all OPS 
regional and district offices within a 
few davs. 

However, you must begin pricing 
under the amended regulations by Dec. 
19—if vou are still under the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation and have not 
yet adopted Regulations 22 and 30. If 
you have already switched to these 
orders, you can ignore this week’s 
amendments for as long as you like. 

Here are the principle differences 
between the orders as originally issued 
in April and the modified version put 
out this week: 

¢ Only changes in the cost of fac- 
tory labor and manufacturing mate- 
rials could be used in figuring higher 
ceilings when Regulations 22 and 30 
were first put out in April. Now the 
amendments allow most overhead cost 
increases as well, except where thev are 
found to be “unreasonable or exces- 
sive.” Still excluded, however, are: de- 
preciation in excess of normal; profit 
distributions under profit-sharing plans 
or as bonuses; interest; excess ex- 
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SHIPPING’S EASY... 


at the Crossroads of the East 


Write for your 
copy of the new 
digest about New 
Jersey, “An 
Industrialist’s 
View of the 
Crossroads of the 
East.” Box C, 
Public Service, 
72 Park Place, 
Newark, N. J. 


@ New Jersey’s most adequate transportation facilities 
enable manufacturers to reach rich markets in the 
shortest time and at the lowest cost. 


Here are more miles of railroad tracks per square 
mile than in any other state in the country. Fourteen 
railroads and the tracks of eight trunkline roads criss- 
cross the State. 


A fine network of more than 1,700 miles of paved 
State highways and 6,000 miles of county roads spreads 
over the State. A new feature of this overland transpor- 
tation is the new New Jersey Turnpike which will 
handle traffic between George Washington Bridge in 
New York and the Delaware Memorial Bridge at 
Wilmington. 

America’s largest seaport facilities are wrapped 
around New Jersey. Through the Port of New York 
flows nearly half of the export and import trade of the 
United States. This great port, plus Port Newark, Port 
of Philadelphia, Port of Camden and the Port of Tren- 
ton, serve our state.. 

The principal cargo and passenger air lines connect 
this area with every major city of the world. The Port 
of New York Authority, a non-profit agency of the 
States of New Jersey and New York, operates Newark, 
Teterboro, Idlewild and LaGuardia. 


Yes, shipping is easy at the Crossroads of the East! 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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printing ta 


Job you 
have... 


INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE 
PRINT-STYLE TYPES 


THIS TYPE was produced on 
the machine above-the Coxhead 
DSJ Vari-Typer. It has all the 
compactness and simplicity of 
your office writing machine and 
will give limitless typography for 
all photo-offset work, litho-plate, 
mimeographing, or any duplicating 
method you choose. 


SAVE ON TYPE-SETTING COSTS 


Now you can produce that catalog 
or house magazine—or price list 
and instruction manual—at a frac- 
tion of your former cost—and with 
a quality comparable to profes- 
sional type jobs. Look at this 
job...it is only a sample of what 
you can do. Savings? Let us show 
you how much—send for the com- 
plete story in the informative 
booklet ""COLD-TYPE.”’ 


SEND 
FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP 
Dept. H, 720 Frelinghuysen Ave 





pense accounts or entertainment costs; 
income Or profits taxes; inventors 
losses; charitable contributions in~ ex 
cess of those recognized by the income 
tax laws. 

e Labor and material cost increases 
through Mar. 15, 1951, at the latest, 
were all that manufacturers could figure 
into ceilings under the original regu 
lations; now the date is July 26, 1951. 

e Pre-Korean base periods under 
the old orders were any of the four 
calendar quarters between July 1, 1949, 
and June 30, 1950. The amended 
orders set up base periods of (1) Jan. 1, 
1950, through June 24, and (2) cither 
of the first two quarters of 1950. 

¢ Cost increases originally had to 
be figured from the end of the base 
period selected. Now manufacturers 
can choose between: (1) adding in- 
creases to the highest price of the Jan. 
1-June 24 period, (2) adding increases 
to the June 24 price, or (3) adding in 
creases to the prices charged on the 
Jast day of the first two 1950 quarters 

In a few days, OPS will bring the rest 
of its manufacturing regulations in line 
with the Capehart amendment. Therc 
will also be a simplified optional method 
of computing ceilings, for firms not un- 
der CPR 22 and 30 and doing less than 
$250,000 of business a year. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
weck. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
mav be obtained from National Pro 
duction Authoritv, Washington 25, 
or from anv Dept. of Commerce re 
gional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in vour area. 


_ Materials Orders 


Aluminum wrought products: Pro- 
vides that any aluminum distributor 
may place orders with a producer fot 
replacement of stock sold during the 
preceding month to fill authorized con 
trolled material (ACM) orders and or 
ders under NPA directives. M-SS 
(Nov. 1). 

CMP steel orders: Permits steel pro 
ducers to accept or reject CMP orders 
(except in case of direct military o1 
AEC orders) up to 15 days prior to 
expiration of product lead times. M-1, 
Dir. 3 as amended (Nov. 1) 

Lead and zinc products: Permits 





(Advertisement) 

a x TO 
NEW PAY PLANS 

se WIT oe 
FOR EXECUTIVES 
How 100 Leading Firms Use 

Stock Options, Bonus Plans, 

Deferred Compensation, Pen- 

sions To Give Executives More 

Net Pay at Lower Cost 

NEW YORK, Nov. 10—J. K. Lasser 
and W. J. Casey have made public some 
startling facts and figures of serious 
concern to every executive. Today’s 
$25,000-a-year executive has only $9,701 
left in 1939 dollars after paying 
taxes; in 1940 he had $22,000 left 

Yet, while taxes and inflation have 
revolutionized the character of execu- 
tive compensation, many executives are 
still paid inadequately under outmoded 
standards and find it impossible to build 
capital and security. As a result, many 
firms lose or fail to get key men. 

Lasser & Casey’s new manual on 
EXECUTIVE Pay PLANS now shows for 
the first time how to use stock option, 
bonus, deferred compensation, pension, 
profit, insurance and other plans. It 
shows tax and financial consequences 
and gives best features of plans of 100 
leading firms including Bloomingdale’s, 
Republic, Gulf, Sears Roebuck, Philco. 

EXECUTIVE PAY PLANS was prepared 
for clients at $5, but a limited number 
of copies are available to executives for 
free examination. Send $5 to Business 
Reports, Ine. Dept. EPP-20, 225 W. 
34th St., N. Y. 1, to get a copy post- 
paid. It may be returned in 10 days for 
full refund. 


‘WANTED 


MORE IRON AND 
STEEL SCRAP .--- 
OF ALL KINDS: 





Steel mills and foundries need 
more scrap. 

Not just “production” scrap 
from metal-fabricating plants . . . 
but also all sorts of ldle iron and 
steel—from all types of plants. 

Search your plant for this idle 
metal... mort with your local 
scrap dealer to increase supplies of 
badly-needed iron and fs: pout 


What to look for... 


obsolete machines, tools ande uip- 
ment, no-longer-used jigs and fix- 
tures, worn-out or broken chains, 
wheels, pulleys, gears, pipe, tanks, 
drums and abandoned metal 
structures. Non-ferrous is needed, 


McGRAW- HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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sellers to increase ceiling prices by 2¢ 
a lb. for lead and zinc content used in 
certain listed products. GCPR, SR 76 
(eff. Oct. 24). 

Tire mileage: Permits contracts with- 
out escalator clauses between con- 
tractors of tire mileage service and bus, 
taxi cab, and truck operators to remain 
in effect until the expiration date or 
next renegotiation date, whichever time 
happens to be earlier. CPR 64, Amdt. 
1 (eff. Oct. 31). 

Apparel wholesalers, retailers: Pro- 
vides relief from replacement price 
squeezes on wholesalers and some re- 
tailers of apparel, along with a require- 
ment that ceiling price reductions by 
their suppliers be reflected in ceiling 
prices to the consumer. GCPR, SR 
29, Amdt. 4 (eff. Nov. 3). 

Machine tools: Redefines the term 
machine tools by listing 21 specific 
types of nonportable power-driven ma- 
chine tools used for the shaping of 
metal. Only these types are covered by 
the machine tool regulation. GOR 15, 
Amdt. 1; CPR 30, SR 2, Rev. 1, Amdt. 
2 (eff. Nov. 3). 

Wooden agricultural containers: Sets 
dollars-and-cents ceiling prices on more 
than 100 standard sizes of wooden con- 
tainers used in the marketing of farm 
products, covering 37 eastern, central, 
and southern states and sold anywhere 
in the U.S., territories and possessions. 
CPR 90 (eff. Oct. 29). 

Frozen fruits and vegetables: Extends 
the mandatory effective dates of the 
frozen fruits and vegetables ceiling price 
regulations from Oct. 25, 1951, to Nov. 
15, 1951,. CPR: 8. Amdt 1; CPR 
82, Amdt. 1 (eff. Oct. 25). 

Canned tomato products: Permits 
processors either to use CPR 55 ceiling 
prices or sell at a price agreed on in 
writing with their buyers, provided the 
final sales price is either the contract 
price or the subsequent ceiling price, 
whichever is lower. CPR 55, SR 4 
(eff. Oct. 26). 

Wild game: Permits operators of 
frozen foods lockers in Colorado to in- 
crease their ceiling prices for processing 
wild deer, elk, and antelope, killed dur- 
ing the 1951 hunting season, to 70¢ 
per head over present ceiling prices. 
CPR 34, SR 6 (eff. Oct. 13). 

Frozen fruits and vegetables: Author- 
izes processors of frozen fruits and veg- 
etables to continue to maintain different 
price classes for some of their items, 
including those sold and advertised un- 
der special brand names. CPR 81, 
Amdt. 2; CPR 82, Amdt. 2 (eff. Nov. 
15). 

Distilled spirits and wines: Estab- 
lishes a formula method for setting new 
distributor ceiling prices for imported 
and domestic distilled spirits and wines 
sold in packages for off-premise con- 
sumption by permitting a percentage 
markup on excise taxes when they are 
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@ The demand for certain types 
of medical equipment sent product 
engineers into their laboratories, 
and again they found another use 
for Koppers Polystyrene. They 
developed an all-plastic blood and 
plasma infusion set with a heart of 
Koppers Polystyrene. The filter 
housing for the woven nylon filter 
dripmeter is a rigid, transparent, 
completely sealed tube of polysty- 
rene which has higher resistance to 
breakage than glass. Polystyrene 
needle adapters, at the ends of vinyl 
tubing, provide a tight, secure fit 
to the needle, and permit visual 
evidence of blood flow. The unit is 
sterilized before shipment and is 
discarded after use. These all-plas- 
tic, low-cost infusion sets are ideal 
for use in military field emergen- 
cies, receiving stations and base 
hospitals as well as in normal hos- 
pital applications. 


Koppers Polystyrene 81 wasused 
in these sets because its high heat 
resistance and easy moldability re- 
sulted in a faster molding cycle, and 
produced a light weight unit with 
a high resistance to breakage. 


Technica! data on the molding 
characteristics of Koppers Polysty- 
renes are available upon request. 
As always, we want to work with 
you to obtain the best results from 


KOPPERS 
POLYSTYRENE 
joins the 
Medical Corps! 


Saftiset* and Saftifileer* are molded by Modern 
Plastics Co., Los Angeles, California, for Cut- 
ter Laboratories, Berkeley, California. 


*Cutter Laboratories Trade Name 


your use of Polystyrene . . . to solve 
your particular molding problems 
(with special attention to military 
end uses) ... and to design new 
products to be made from Koppers 
Polystyrene when the supply situ- 
ation again becomes normal. 


KOPPERS PLASTICS HAVE MADE MANY PRODUCTS BETTER 
AND MANY BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Chemical Division 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 
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For Light Manufacturing 


C OM P A 8 E )Broward County's 


Profit-Making Factors with Plant Location Anywhere! 


Advantages 





Cost - Cutting 





1. PROVIDES MILD CLIMATE YEAR-ROUND for ideal living 
and working conditions, dependable transportation, greater man- 
hour productivity; elimination of winter hazards, lower overhead, 
and less absenteeism. 


2. SERVES FAST GROWING MARKETS of southeastern United 
States, Caribbean, South America by truck, rail, ship and air. 
3. FOSTERS HIGH EMPLOYEE MORALE with health, economic, 
and recreational advantages unsurpassed in the Nation. 
4. ANSWERS PLANT-DISPERSAL NEEDS 


An illustrated booklet,"Climate, The Greatest Resource of All,” 
sets forth in detail the advantages of locating a plant in 
Broward County. For your copy simply write to: 


BROWARD COUNTY ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
Room 230, County Courthouse, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Next : Clues Section . appears t TO CONSERVE SCARCE SUPPLIES, 


November 17 Wrihigcel. 
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INDIVIDUALLY TYPED LETTERS 
The Automatic Way 


LEASE 


YOUR 


| TRUCKS 


mw 
Dept. B-24,23 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Ebl—S OSES Gb 
Get the FACTS behind 
One operator with Auto-typist can answer 500 the swing to PREFABRICATION 
letters a day, each letter completely personal EEE 


and exactly like a dictated letter in appearance. Prefabricated home 
Ideal for sales letters, collections, answers to in- | construction con. 
quiries, etc. Low cost, efficient ...a real money- tinues to outgain 
saver ... used by leading manufacturers, banks, | other home building. 
insurance companies, schools, fraternal organi- The swing is unmis- 
zations, hotels, and lettershops Vekable. Lenders, 

GET THE FACTS... MAIL COUPON Topay _| builders, realtors find 
prefabrication the 
economical, profitable 
way to meet housing 
needs. Get FREE 
booklet, “Build better 


«build sooner.” 


© Solves Steno Shortage 
© Cuts Correspondence Costs 
¢ Eliminates Dictation on 
Routine Correspondence 


Build better 


Build seoner 
with 


PREFAERICATION | 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept.911-B, 614 North Carpenter Street 
Chicago 22, illinois 
Please send rye complete literature on the Auto-typist 
and sample Auto-typed letter. 





PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


906 20th St. N.W. Washington 6, D.C 


Address 


City Zone State 
50 Years’ Experience in Building Pneumatic Equipment 
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included as part of the cost of an item. 
CPR 78, SR 2; CPR 78, Amdt. 1 (eff. 
Nov. 1). 

Excise taxes: Permits manufacturers 
to add on the exact dollars-and-cents 
amount of any excise tax increases or 
reduce prices if excise taxes have either 
been reduced or eliminated, except in 
the case of tobacco. GCPR, Amdt. 23; 
GCPR, SR 29, Amdt. 5; CPR 22, 
Amdt. 32; CPR 30, Amdt. 19 (eff. 
Nov. 1). 

Arkansas cigarettes: Permits whole- 
salers and retailers of cigarettes in 
Arkansas to add the exact amount of 
the federal cigarette tax to their ceiling 
prices. GCPR, SR 53, Amdt. 1 (eff. 
Nov. 1). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





A czar for aluminum, to mastermind 
both expansion and allocation, is being 
set up in the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration. Samuel Anderson, now a 
special adviser in the loan department 
of the International Bank, will run the 
show. The setup is similar to the over- 
all aircraft production office. 

e 
An allocation order to assure a steady 
supply of replacement parts and com- 
ponents to distributors is under con- 
sideration by NPA. The order would 
include inventory control and a factory 
set-aside for distributors. 

® 
A conservation order to cut the amount 
of copper going into plumbing fixtures 
was approved by the Plumbing Brass 
Goods Advisory Committee in a meet- 
ing with NPA. The industry still won’t 
be able to produce enough fixtures to 
fill construction needs next year, the 
committee warned. 

@ 
Lamp and shade makers next quarter 
will get only 10% as much aluminum 
and 10% as much brass mill goods as 
they used in their base period—either 
the first half of 1950 or the last half 
of 1949. NPA said the cutback was 
the first of a series for makers of non- 
essential civilian goods. 





The Pictures——Cover by Rus Ar 
nold. Acme—45, 114 (It.); Jack 
Birns—78, 79; Combine—161; 
Morgan Fitz—110, 111; Harris & 
Ewing—40; Bob Isear—21, 25 (top 
rt.), 34, 132, 133; The Glenn L. 
Martin Co.—106; Mollet—162; 
Reni -Photos—25 (bot.); Charles 
Rotkin, P.F.1.—23; Charles Perry 
Weimer—164; Wide World—22, 
81; Dick Wolters—25 (top It.), 
88, 89, 90, 94. 
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top-quality sound distribution 


~ 


NEW KODAK MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT 


extends flexibility of Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector; provides 3 extra speakers 





Regardless of where you show your 16mm. sound movies, you want to 
be sure that your audience gets the message. Sound distortion, resulting 
from too much amplification or poor acoustics, annoys listeners, hence 
often destroys the effectiveness of the presentation. 

To help you eliminate these difficulties, Kodak now offers a new 
Multi-Speaker Unit which combines three speakers in one case. With 
your Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, this gives you a versatile, 
four-speaker setup. Placed at selected locations around a room or hall, 
they produce effective sound distribution even under adverse acoustical 
conditions. 

Each of the three 8” speakers is mounted on an individual baffle. One 
speaker carries a 35-ft. cord, the other two, 45-ft. cords, complete with 
connectors. When assembled, the 3 speakers make up into a compact 
carrying case weighing only 17 pounds. The complete unit matches the 
Pageant exactly in appearance and contains space for a 2000-ft. film reel. 
Price, $92.50. 

Prices are subject to change without notice and include Federal Tax 

applicable when this advertisement was released for publication. 

for outstanding performance... 

the KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR 


puts your 16mm. movies on the screen with 


ny 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me: () plete inf ion on the new Kodak Multi- 
Specker Unit; () your folder, ‘‘The Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projector.’’ 


NAME POSITION. 


sparkling brilliance—affords high-fidelity sound 





reproduction. Simple guided threading assures 
eosy operation. Lubricated for life, ruggedly 


built, yet light and compact, the entire unit goes 





into one handsome case weighing only 33 
pounds. Price, $400. COMPANY 


STREET. 
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BUSINESS FILMS . . . demonstrate, train, dramatize, sell 





can save or lose 


lives and loads 


American Brakeblok’s free brake check safeguards them both 


Sure stop? Or sudden death? The Pedal 
Blok brake check may mean the differ- 
ence...to you! — 

How? By showing up faulty brakes 
before they cause an accident. The me- 
chanic places the Blok under your pedal 
and steps on the brake. If the pedal hits 
the Blok, something's wrong ! 

The “delayed action” of improperly 
adjusted brakes worn linings . . . 
scored drums. . . leaking brake systems 
—all are commonplace hazards that 
most drivers don’t notice .. . until too 
late. Out of every 10 cars, 7 need brake 
work. Yet many motorists put off get- 
ting their brakes fixed merely because 
they don't know their brakes are bad. 


AMERICAN 


For instance, do you know if your 
brakes are really safe? 

Getting the right answer costs you 
nothing. Simply drive in to your Amer- 
ican Brakeblok dealer and make the 
same Pedal Blok check that many police 
inspection departments use. See for 
yourself whether your brakes need at- 
tention . . . find out in time what is 
needed to safeguard your life. 

If you need new lining, use American 
Brakeblok .. . the safety brake lining. 
Car, truck and bus manufacturers use 
it for original equipment. Thousands of 
dealers sell it for replacement. See your 
American Brakeblok dealer and get 
your brakes checked today. 


wtae is 
Re CM 


, 


0. 0° 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 55 American and Canadien plents. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION + AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION +» AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION « ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION «+ ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Coprright 1961, American Brake Shoe Company 
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The U. S. is off on a peace offensive of its own. 

Both Truman and Acheson this week soft-pedaled the earlier ‘‘positions 
of strength” policy, stressed our willingness to talk things over with the 
Russians (page 15). 

Big points in the Truman-Acheson program are these: 

¢ A disarmament scheme that would involve a U. N. count of weapons on 
both sides, including atomic bombs. 

eU.S. agreement that Germany should be united, provided the U.N. 
supervises the elections. 

e A truce in Korea—soon. 














3 
Washington figures this move will break the Soviet monopoly on peace 
talks and ease tensions domestically and among our allies. For the past three 
years, Vishinsky has made propaganda hay with his various ‘‘peace”’ proposals. 
But U.S. diplomats count on a bigger gain than this. They think 
Vishinsky will now be on the spot—either he will have to reveal how hollow 
Russian peace talk has been, or he will have to agree to real concessions. 


e 
It's even possible that Big Four talks are in the offing. Moscow seems 
desperately anxious to discuss the German unity question at this level. 
But Acheson won‘t buy a Big Four meeting unless the Russians first 
show an interest in a real settlement. 
You will get your cue on Moscow’s intentions from: 














(1) Korea. The U. S. will insist on a cease-fire before there are any high- 


level talks. 

(2) Middle East. Vishinsky is sure to embarrass us there with propaganda 
proposals, such as internationalization of the Suez. But open support for the 
Egyptian government on the canal question, or a Communist uprising in Iran, 
would be taken by the West as a sure sign that Russia hasn’t changed its 
mind. 

a 


In fact, if there’s no cease-fire in Korea soon, the whole atmosphere in 





Paris could change drastically. 

For one thing, the U. S. might ask the U. N. for a blockade of the China 
coast plus other economic sanctions. In that case, Britain probably would 
withdraw its recognition of Peiping. 

What's more, the United States would push the U. N. to go ahead with 
collective security machinery via the Assembly rather than the Security 


Council. In effect, that would turn the U.N. into a military alliance against 
the Soviet bloc. 











e 

Acheson has won British and French backing for his new tactics. 

Foreign Secretary Eden believes in tight collaboration with the U.S., is 
ready to let the U. S. take the initiative. No doubt, though, Eden has Acheson’s 
promise of strong U. S. backing for British policy in the Middle East. 

France’s Schuman also is ready for the U. S. to take the lead in Paris. 
But first Schuman got a U. S. promise not to back Morocco’s claim for inde- 
pendence from France. 





Gen. Eisenhower's trip home (page 23) also has helped Big Three unity 
at Paris. Eisenhower made these points in Washington: 
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¢ The U. S. must quickly make up the lag in arms shipments to Western 

Europe. Otherwise, NATO won't be able to field even 20 divisions next year. 

e Western Europe hasn‘t the economic strength for big arms production. 

Even now the area needs more U. S. economic aid than Congress has provided. 
ce 

Britons now have the bad news: Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. 

Butler says that gold and dollar reserves plummeted $320-million in October 














alone. 

Butler wants to slash spending abroad by a tremendous $980-million a 
year (BW-Oct.27'51,p172). The cut will hit food and raw material imports 
from the nonsterling countries. 

Other measures include an excess profits tax, a building freeze, restor- 
ation of Britain's timber buying to private traders. 

But the import cuts are the bitterest pill of all. It’s hard to see how they 
can go through without completely upsetting the British economy. One pos- 
sibility: The U. S. might ease the pain by shipping steel and other materials 
for Britain’s rearmament under the arms aid program. 

e 


Winston Churchill is set to unscramble Britain’s nationalized steel 








industry. But that raises a sticky problem. 


How do you give the industry a new framework so acceptable to the 
majority of Britons that Labor won't renationalize if it returns to office? 

One solution: Churchill might adopt a suggestion made last year by the 
Trade Unions Congress. This plan involves private ownership and independent 
management, subject to controls on prices and capital spending. The control 
board would include steel men, unionists, and a neutral chairman. 

Actually, many unions aren’t keen on the steel nationalization. And 
steel men won't object to the plan. The industry has had public supervision 
since it got a protective tariff 19 years ago. 


* 
The steel denationalizers face a tough money problem. 


The government compensated private owners to the tune of £233-million. 
Former owners and the semipublic Finance Corp. for Industry are ready to 
take back £100-million worth of stock. The balance could be floated if inves- 
tors are given good terms and assurance they won’t be nationalized again. 

Bonds and stocks of the strongest companies will be easy to sell. But 
the common stock of less-efficient outfits would go begging. That alone may 


force a crop of mergers before the job is done. 














President Peron looks like a shoo-in in Argentina’s elections on Sunday. 
But he’s not to be envied: His wife is critically ill, and so is his country’s 
economy. 

There’s a galloping inflation. Currency in circulation is way up, the 
dollar value of the peso is way off. The April cost-of-living index, latest avail- 
able, was officially reported at 367 (1943 = 100). But independent sources 
put it closer to 600. And there’s been a big rise since. 

The international picture is worse. Terms of trade are badly against 
Argentina; foreign exchange holdings are down. And there’s a shortage of 
staple export items—wheat and meat—that raises the question whether 
Argentina can even feed itself without rationing. 
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LABOR rule in Australia ended two years ago, but Prime Minister Menzies finds . . . 


Socialism Clings Down Under 


Liberal-Country majority has halted nationalization, 
but still finds itself in business, and using multiple controls. 
Only in Australian foreign policy has there been a shift. 


Two years ago, in December, 1949, 
the Labor government in Australia was 
ousted at the polls by Robert G. Men- 
zies’ Liberal-Country party. Since then, 
Menzies has won another election this 
year, has had a chance to show what a 
government orientated toward business 
and agriculture can do when it takes 
over a Socialist state. 

For those who look at Australia as a 
test case—of what can happen in Britain 
under Churchill or in a rightward-mov- 
ing U.S. if a Republican wins in 1952 
—the results aren’t too impressive. The 
changeover has brought few policy 
shifts of real importance to business. 
Only in the field of foreign policy has 
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there been a clear change in Australia. 
e Standstill—Of course, the Socialist 
tide in Australia has been checked. La- 
bor had insurance, shipping, radio 
services, and sugar refining on its na- 
tionalization list in 1949. And Labor 
still hoped to put through the nation- 
alization of banking, even though the 
Australian courts had previously voided 
its first move in this direction. 

But Menzies has done little to upset 
the pattern of state ownership that ex- 
isted when he took over. The federal 
government still participates in these 
businesses; aluminum, oil refining, bus 
manufacture, telegraph. The only thing 
the government has pulled out of is 


radio manufacturing. Recently, it sold 
to private investors its stock in Amalga- 
mated Wireless Australia, Ltd. 

¢ Inflation—In the case of government 
economic controls the story is much the 
same. Menzies had planned to discard 
most of the control network that Labor 
had used. He started by lifting gas ra- 
tioning and by dropping some monetary 
controls. But before long the monetary 
controls went back on to stem Austra- 
lia’s surging inflation. 

The major difference is that business 
accepts controls today much less peev- 
ishly than it did when Labor ran the 
show. For one thing, businessmen 
know that the Menzies government is 
not using controls as a means of im- 
posing state regimentation on the whole 
economy. 

As for welfare benefits, Menzies is in 
deeper than Labor ever was. This is 
partly the result of outbidding Labor 
on family subsidies in the 1949 elec- 
tions. Family subsidies now start with 
the first child rather than with the 
second. However, the national health 
plan, which includes free medicines and 
medical attention, is operating a lot 
more effectively than it did when Labor 
was in office. Under Labor, the plan 
never worked because of passive resist- 
ance from the doctors. 
¢ Trivial Strikes—These welfare benefits 
haven’t paid off in better labor rela- 
tions. Australian unions regard the wel- 
fare handouts as a means of keeping 
down wages. So Communist trouble- 
makers find it easier to sell the idea of 
a strike over a trivial issue. That has 
made union relations with both govern- 
ment and management a lot more 
strained than they were two years ago. 

Energetic moves by the government 
to put down strikes have merely brought 
a change in union tactics. The unions 
have shifted from mass walkouts to 
small but widespread and frequent hit- 
and-run strikes. As a result, the strike 
picture under Menzies has been worse 
than in 1949—with 50% more strikes, 
50% more working days lost, and 130% 
more plants involved. 

Also, Menzies has put up a stubborn 
but vain fight to ban the Communist 
party and oust Red union bosses. The 
Australian people as a whole recently 
voted against him on this issue in a 
national referendum. 
¢ International—In the field of foreign 
policy and defense, though, the Men- 
zies government has made some signifi- 
cant departures from the Socialist isola- 
tionism of the last Labor government. 
Australia was the first power after the 
U.S. to send air units to Korea. All 
Menzies’ military planning since that 
time has been based on the use of Aus- 
tralian troops anywhere in the world 
to meet Communist aggression. 

There’s been a new, snug correlation 
with American policy. Foreign Minister 
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Spender has geared his policy to U.S. 
ideas in the Pacific; whereas Labor's 
Evatt championed abstract U.S. ideals 
without tangible commitments. The 
Menzies government, too, has  side- 
stepped traditional Labor scruples about 
secking dollar loans for national de- 
velopment. Last year Australia obtained 
a $100-million loan from the World 
Bank. 

The present government, though, is 
having trouble with armament produc- 
tion. So far it has been unable to im- 
pose an effective arms program on Aus- 
tralia’s overstrained production machin- 
ery. Most neutral observers in Austra- 
lia believe that, with an acute labor 
shortage, the only way out is a longer 
work week. But Menzies hasn’t dared 
attack this problem head-on. Instead, 
he has been trying, not too successfully, 
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to manipulate resources via taxation 
plus credit and investment controls. 
¢ Longer Week—It’s probably safe to 
say that only a Labor government could 
talk the unions into accepting a longer 
work week. Many businessmen believe 
that the Socialists, through their influ- 
ence over the unions, could handle de- 
fense production more effectively than 
the Menzies government. That’s assum- 
ing, of course, that if Labor came back 
into office it would have changed ideas 
about the world situation and Austra- 
lia’s role in Pacific defense. 

The Labor opposition has done noth- 
ing so far to get union support for 
Australia’s arms program. But it has 
held back from trying to make things 
really hot for Menzies by using the un- 
ion organizations to stymie the govern- 
ment’s program. 


Hotel on Bosporus to Join Hilton Chain 


Last week, in New York, hotel man 
Conrad Hilton unveiled plans for the 
swank, $4.8-million Istanbul Hilton 
(picture), the first modern hotel along 
the Golden Horn. Ground will be 
broken within a month on a parklike 
site overlooking the Bosporus from 
Turkey’s European shore. When it’s 
finished in 1953, the Istanbul will be 
the easternmost link in a fast-growing 
chain of Hilton-run hotels abroad (BW 
—Jan.13’51,p108). 

Turks feel they have plenty to gain 
from the Hilton project. It will serve 
as the nucleus for a modern hotel in- 
dustry, lure comfort-conscious tourists 
who have been leery of travel to Turkey. 
Junketing Americans will feel right at 
home—with 300 outside guest rooms, 
each with its own balcony; a soda foun- 
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tain, beauty parlor, and swimming pool. 
Hilton won’t actually own the hotel. 
The Turkish government, with ECA 
guarantees, is putting up the money; 
then Hilton steps in with operating 
capital, runs the hotel, gets one-third of 
the gross take. It’s like the deal Hilton 
has in Puerto Rico, where the Caribe 
Hilton (similar to the Istanbul) is 
winding up its second year. 
Meantime, the Hilton chain abroad 
keeps growing. At latest reckoning, 
Hilton Hotels International, Inc., had 
signed contracts for a new hotel now 
building in Madrid, slated to open next 
summer; had finished preliminary paper 
work for hotels in London, Rome, and 
Athens; and had started hotel deals 
simmering in both Havana and Mexico 


City. 


Ford on the Move 


Will shift entire Cana- 
dian assembly operation to 
Toronto area. Windsor wor- 
ries, but is promised jobs. 


Last week Rhys M. Sale, president 
of Ford Motor Co. of Canada, fired a 
shot heard from one end of Ontario to 
the other. He delighted Toronto busi- 
nessmen with the announcement that 
Ford was set to build Canada’s largest 
factory at Oakville, 20 mi. outside 
town. But he dismayed Windsor 
(Ont.) city fathers with the news that 
Ford-Canada’s entire assembly opera- 
tion would be moved—lock, stock, and 
barrel—to the new location. 
eA Shock—Windsor, long Canada’s 
Detroit, was stunned. It’s the first 
broadening of Ford-Canada’s manufac- 
turing beyond the city since the com- 
pany set up shop there in 1904. For 
years, Windsor boasted Canada’s larg- 
est auto factory; its 11,000 workers 
represented about 25% of Windsor 
families. The Windsor local of the 
United Auto Workers was the most 
worried of all. 

Actually, Windsorites may not be so 
badly off as they fear. President Sale 
assured them that establishment of 
Oakville doesn’t mean Ford is “pulling 
out of Windsor.” The company plans 
to convert the existing assembly plant 
to engine manufacture and expand the 
machine shops and foundry facilities 
there. And though Oakville will em- 
ploy between 4,000 and 5,000, that 
doesn’t mean a comparable drop in 
Windsor’s work force. 

Even so, it will be a profound shock. 
Windsor’s Mayor Arthur Reaume hopes 
it will encourage his city to diversify 
and thus end its reliance on the auto 
industry. 
¢In Two Years—The sprawling Oak- 
ville plant (1.4-million sq. ft. of floor 
space) will start operations within two 
years. The big reason for the move, says 
Sale, is to get “‘closer to the bulk mar- 
ket for motor vehicles in Canada.” He 
pointed out that only 3% of Wind- 
sor’s car and truck production (a rec- 
ord 129,026 last year) is marketed in 
the Windsor area. On the other hand, 
fully 36% of all Canada’s cars and 
trucks are sold within a 200-mi. radius 
of Toronto; another 25% in Quebec 
and the Maritime provinces. 

All told, Ford-Canada will spend up- 
wards of $50-million on long-range ex- 
pansion. Besides Oakville and the con- 
version at Windsor, there’s talk of 
parts depots at Montreal and Regina 
(Sask.). Sale figures that the signs 
“point unmistakably to increasing de- 
mand for cars and trucks in the future.” 
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the BIGGEST tree 


in the world 


[NOT IN SIZE—BUT IN IMPORTANCE] 


The rubber tree means more to more people than 
any other tree in the world. From it comes the milky 
juice that provides a key to modern living. It is 
a vital raw material which the creative skill of the 
American rubber manufacturers turns into thousands of 
rubber products from latex foam mattresses to 
giant truck tires. 

To the millions of people of Southeast Asia the 
rubber tree is the chief cash crop. Their standard of 
living depends upon it. 

This tie between Asia and America was 
never more important to both than today — 
when Communism threatens the free world. 

For four years Malayan growers have 
faced Red bullets and Red propaganda 
without flinching — while producing 
more rubber than ever before. 
The rubber trees of Malaya are a fortress of. 


freedom in Asia for all free nations. 











OT 


For personal and 

business gifts, select from 

the CROSS line of 14 K 

gold, gold filled and 

sterling silver pencils. 

A CROSS Creation is a 

discriminating choice, 

reflecting thoughtful giving. 
From $1.50 to $50.00. 


Prncils by cross 


America’s Oldest Pencil Manufacturer 
Providence 7, Rhode Island 








is the high powered, 

low cost classified 

section of BUSINESS WEEK. 
Use it whenever you want 
direct contact with the men in 
active management of Amer- 


ica’s business. 











MORE OIL for its margarine plant is one reason why Anderson, Clayton aims for .. . 


Bigger Business in Brazil 


Anderson, Clayton & Co.'s big Brazilian subsidiary is 
expanding in every direction—from cotton to soap to insecti- 
cides to coffee. Latest expansion move: soybeans. 


Brazil’s booming economy is about 
to get another boost. This time it’s 
sovbeans—the latest agricultural-indus- 
trial project of Anderson, Clayton 
& Cia., Ltda. That’s the Brazilian sub- 
sidiary of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Houston, colossus of the world’s cotton 
trade. 
¢ Pioneer—Anderson, Clayton Brazil 
(called “ACCO”’) is pretty much of a 
colossus all by itself. It started out in 
a small wav 16 years ago as a cotton 
exporter. Now it’s grown up to be one 
of the big businesses of Brazil, among 
the two or three largest U.S. invest- 
ments there. The replacement value of 
ACCO’s Brazilian investment was cau- 
tiously pegged this fall at $25-million. 
It includes a network of cotton gins, 
oilseed mills, plus a refinery and process- 
ing plant for edible oils. It has fertilizer 
factories, an insecticide and an animal 
feed plant. And there are coffee bean 
preparation plants and sisal production. 
Over all, there’s a big fleet of railwav 
tank cars and trucks to bind the outfit 
together. 

This vear will set a record in a field 
that ACCO has pioneered in Brazil— 
$12.5-million worth of crop loans and 
credit sales to Brazilian cotton and 
coffee growers. They're a key aspect 
of ACCO’s work in Brazil—to encour- 
age agriculture, buy and process the 
crops, then sell them in Brazil or 
abroad. Plentv of Brazilians will tell 


you that the ACCO operation is a 
good example of the Point + theory at 
work: generous transfusions of cash, 
knowhow, and public relations com- 
bining to give the investor a healthy 
return and to boost the local economy. 
¢ A Booster—The new soybean opera- 
tion, which Brazilians are betting will 
come off with flying colors, is a good 
example of how ACCO does business. 
Here’s the plan: 

Soybean cultivation is only about 10 
vears old in Brazil, most of it in the 
southernmost state of Rio Grande do 
Sul. The crop runs about 50,000 tons; 
but it’s far from any industrial centers 
where large-scale processing and mar- 
keting is possible and isn’t tied in with 
any important crop rotation program. 

ACCO aims to bring the bean to 
Sao Paulo state, where the bulk of the 
company’s operations are spotted, to 
improve the coffee-cotton-corn-rice agri- 
cultural base there, and to increase the 
supply of oils for manufacture into hu- 
man and animal feed. Also, ACCO 
hones to open the way for the other 
uses that industry has found for the 
bean. 
¢ Trial Run—The first stage of the plan 
involves corralling supplies of planting 
seed and educating farmers. Working 
along with the Sao Paulo state agrono- 
mists, who have lined up 30 leading 
farmers for the trials, ACCO  super- 
vises, demonstrates, furnishes harvester 
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combines to reap the crop. And the 
company has imported a crack soybean 
specialist from the U.S. to help out. 

Stage Two, which should arrive in 
two to four years, will bring tremendous 
expansion in soybean production. That, 
plus an improvement in other crops 
that can be rotated with soybeans— 
cotton and corn. The payoff: ACCO 
has more cotton for its gins and soy- 
beans for its oil plants; the Brazilians 
have another money crop. 

This sort of agricultural extension 
work isn’t new to ACCO. The local 
managers of its +7 cotten gins, for ex- 
ample, receive training in mechanical 
cultivation, use of fertilizers and mixed 
feeds. And they have the job of screen- 
ing the farmers’ applications for cash 
loans and credit purchases. 
¢ Greener Fields-ACCO first got in- 
terested in Brazil in 1926. That year, 
Sao Paulo state produced 16,500 tons 
of lint cotton—a piddling output, but 
promising in an area where soil and 
climate conditions are similar to the 
great cotton belt in southeastern U.S. 
By 1934 Sao Paulo was up to 102,000 
tons, and ACCO opened a small buy- 
ing office. One big reason for ACCO’s 
interest: The U.S. cotton crop was 
being restricted to boost depression 
prices, had pretty well priced itself out 
of the market. 

By 1935 ACCO was one of Brazil’s 
top cotton exporters. Last year it 


exported 28.4% of the cotton and 


35.8% of the linter shipments. 

¢ Far-Flung—Today ACCO has 47 cot- 
ton gins-34 in Sao Paulo, two in 
Parana, two in Goiaz on the frontier 
of Brazii’s undeveloped hinterland, and 
nine in the northern “bulge” area. To- 
gether, they handle 25% of the cotton 
crop. Working with the gins in Sao 
Paulo are six cottonseed crushing mills 
—pressing cottonseed and peanuts. In 
Sao Paulo, too, there’s a castor bean 
oil plant. Another like it is planned for 
Rio Grande do Sul to work on the 
soybean crop. 

A fleet of 65 tank cars shuttles be- 
tween the oil mills and the Sao Paulo 
suburb of Lapa, where ACCO has its 
refinery and margarine factory (page 
164). These two plants produce 33% of 
Brazil's cooking oil, salad oil, shorten- 
ing, soap, peanut butter, and margarine. 
¢ Diversified—ACCO has to spend a 
lot of time battling crop enemies—de- 
pleted soil and insects—that bite into 
supplies. It has two fertilizer mixing 
plants, a third in the works. And it’s 
recently finished a $1-million insecti- 
cide factory, the largest and most mod- 
ern in South America. 

The company has found even newer 
fields for expansion in coffee and sisal. 
Since ACCO entered the coffee busi- 
ness with coffee bean preparation plants 
in 1949, it’s become one of the top 
five exporters in Brazil. Sisal fiber, too, 
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Tf you werent a hard man.to reach, 
they wouldnt want Ave veach you 


"Y Aon 


HIS ad is addressed to big fellows 

...to men who can guide the 
spending of a few hundred thousand 
or a few million dollars. 

It concerns the location of your new 
factory or branch plant . . . maybe 
right now, if you’re thinking of rush 
production . . . maybe five months or 
five years from now if you’re not. 

In any case, you can’t start too 
early to get some preliminary angles 
on location from the Industrial Devel- 
opment men of the B&O. 

These men have helped to find fine 
sites for hundreds of plants... overa 
billion dollars’ worth of them in the 
past few years. 

Want To Go Rural?...Many of 
these sites have been out in the coun- 
try, outside of cities and towns, where 
space has been plentiful and land 
economical, right along B&O tracks, 
and where, perhaps today not so inci- 
dentally, ‘‘security is served.” 


B&0O’s Staff is made up of industrial 
engineers, geologists, real estate men 
and other “bird dogs” who can find 
and point to just the right combina- 
tion of factors you need for your 
special set-up. Their services cost you 
nothing. 

And they’ll remain as quiet about 
what you tell them as your doctor 
or lawyer; they keep your 
name out of it until you’re 
ready for a public an- 
nouncement. 

They'll give you straight 
dope on the 11 considera- 
tions that help determine ‘ 


The heart of America’s markets 
and the treasure land of the 
“‘lion’s share’’ of American 
industrial resources. 


Satay 


plant location. LABOR * POWER * 
WATER * FUEL © SITES * MARKETS * 
WEATHER * RAW MATERIALS * TRANS- 
PORTATION * TAXES * VARIABLE 
FACTORS. 

The B&O has asked me to bring 
you this message because they know 
that an informal approach is some- 
times more effective than a straight 
commercial approach. 

I told them I know you are funda- 
mentally a person, just as J am. 

The B&O says “Ask our man.” 
They do have men to whom you can 
talk informally and in strictest con- 
fidence. And they’ve had a lot of 
experience in plant location, so I’m 
sure that...no matter how hazy 
your new plant plans are at this time 
...it would be a good idea for you 
to see one of these B&O men now. 
He’ll help you with your realistic, 
constructive thinking. He’ll tell you 
what other big corporations have done 
about new plants. 

The B&O has Industrial Develop- 
ment representatives at: 

New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 

Write or phone one of these 

offices now! 


» BALLIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD” 


doing things 
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GAGE DESIGNS 


READY TO SERVE YOUR EVERY 
DIMENSIONAL GAGING NEED 


Why start from scratch when you have a 
gaging problem? Undoubtedly we can 
pull from the file a gage design that has 
already proved itself on a job similar to 
yours. Here’s a fund of practical gaging 
knowledge which can’t be equalled any- 
where in the world . . . and it’s ready to 
serve you. 


Look at the PLUS values in 

Federal-designed gages: 

e@ Federal gives you whatever gaging system 
you need: mechanical, air, electronic, or 
electrical. 

Federal designs the gage to best serve your 
purposes: manual, semi-automatic, fully 
automatic. 

Federal plans the gage to give you positive 
size indications — beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

Federal gives you gages that show up dimen- 
sional trends so you can readjust your ma- 
chines to prevent scrap before it’s produced. 


Take advantage of our 20,000 Gage De- 
signs. Make Federal your source for all 
types of dimensional gages. Let us estimate 
on your next gaging problem. Send blue- 
prints to FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION, 211 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


Fs] iialiid am @-b) a) 
3] FROM THE FEDERAL FILE: 


Typical Special Gage designed and 
built by Federal for major manufac- 
turer of transmissions. Checks square- 
ness of end face of gear to hub, diam- 
eter of bub, and thickness of gear. 


: 


Federal Gage for checking wall thick- | 
ness throughout height of beer bortie. | 
Single Indicator with mirror above it 
checks outside diameter of borttie. 


ie 





Automatic Sorting Gage designed and 
manufactured by Federal for inspecting 
depth of small dies . . . sorts into two 
O.K. and two reject categories. 





ED 


Largest 


a a = 
i sim | 


manufacturer devoted exclusively 


to designing and manufacturing all types of 
DIMENSIONAL INDICATING GAGES. 


A 


is a promising, though small, export 
item, and ACCO is pioneering its 
production in northern Brazil. 

It takes a lot of help to run a far- 
flung enterprise like ACCO. The pay- 
roll is over 4,000. Only 147 companies 
there employ more than 500. The pay- 
roll is overwhelmingly Brazilian: Law 
requires a minimum of two-thirds of the 
workers be native labor. Americans, 
though, hold down the key jobs. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Business in B. C.: The first oil strike 
in British Columbia history was made 
last week by Pacific Petroleums, Ltd. 
It’s in the northern part of the prov- 
ince, 50 mi. up the Alaska Highway 
from Dawson Creek. . . . Vancouver's 
H. R. MacMillan Export Co. and 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., are 
merging to form the world’s second- 
largest timber empire. The new firm, 
MacMillan & Bloedel, Ltd., will have 
assets of over $100-million, second only 
to the Weverhaeuser interests in the 
U.S... . Japanese steel is arriving in 
Vancouver in a unique swap. ‘The 
Argonaut Co., subsidiary of Utah Con 
struction Co. of San Francisco, is send 
ing British Columbian iron ore to Japan. 
Steel comes back to Vancouver, mostly 
for use in Alberta’s oilfields. 

e 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. is studying the 
British colony of Aden—on the south- 
ern tip of the Arabian peninsula—as a 
possible site for a new oil refinery. 

e 
Machine tool manufacturers in Japan 
have received $17-million worth of in- 
quiries from U.S. businessmen. Some 
of them are panning out into solid 
orders: Tsugama Mfg. Co. is about to 
nail down a $750,000 contract for auto- 
matic screw machines from Barclay & 
Co. of Seattle. 


e 
The first big soda plant in South Amer- 
ica went into production near Bogota, 
Colombia. It was built bv H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, at a cost of 
$10-million; it will save Colombians 
about $2-million a vear in foreign ex- 
change. Output will be 52,000 tons of 
soda ash, caustic soda, and sodium bi- 
carbonate annually. 

“e 
Linked: The first direct radiotelegraph 
service between Guam and the U.S., 
and Syria and the U.S., opened last 
week. RCA Communications, Inc., 
masterminded both developments. . . . 
Direct air service between the U.S. 
West Coast and Central America will 
begin Dec. 3. Pan American World 
Airways will fly the route nonstop, 
lopping four hours from the present 
trip via Mexico City. 
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THE TREND 


The Businessman and the WSB 


What should be the attitude of the businessman 
toward government controls that affect hfs business? 
A practical case at hand concerns the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, which is now trying to spell out the next phase 
of wage policy. 

The board has had a far from glorious history in its 
brief life so far. The President has been willing to 
regard it as a political tool. Labor leaders have looked 
upon it as a means to further their own ends. As now 
constituted the board is really the product of a revolt by 
organized labor against its predecessor. 

Notwithstanding ,all that—and it is a great deal—the 
board remains a legally established body charged with a 
vital task in our economic mobilization. Businessmen 
must, and should, accept the board in good faith and 
work with it. 

Because that is our belief, we were interested in the 
recent statement of the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, virtually writing the board off 
as a total loss. 

“To be realistic about it,” he said, “we must be pre- 
pared to face in the very near future the practical col- 
lapse of anything approaching effective- wage stabiliza- 
tion.” Mr. Ruffin went on to say that the only forces 
in the nation strong enough to break wage stabilization 
policy are the powerful international unions in the mass 
production industries. 

He is perfectly right in his analysis of the power that 
these great unions have to pull down this vital phase of 
our economic mobilization effort. His prediction of the 
imminent collapse of national wage policy, however, 
seems to play into the hands of labor leaders like Philip 
Murray, whose United Steelworkers (CIO) are now 
pressing for a big wage boost. If it does that, it weakens 
the position of the industry members on the board. 

At the same meeting addressed by the NAM president, 
G. Maynard Smith, Atlanta corporation lawyer and an 
industry member of WSB, declared: “If stabilization 
should break down, one reason will be the readiness of 
employers to seek approval for wage rates that pierce 
the board’s ceiling.” Smith went on to document his 
case. Of the 20,769 applications brought to the board up 
to Oct. 5, only seven involve cases in which the employer 
had not joined. 

The same point was made by Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 
president of Pitney Bowes, Inc., and head of the New 
England Council. His comment on Ruffin’s prediction 
that wage stabilization is near collapse was this: “If it 
does collapse, the record will show it was due as much 
to the pressure of management as to labor, management 
being unwilling to stand up to labor for fear of lost 
profits.” 

What Smith and Wheeler have to say makes sober 
reading for any businessman concerned with the problem 
of wage control in the inflation fight. 
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This is no easy matter. The pressure on management 
today is enormous to get it to accede to all sorts of wage 
demands by organized labor made under the threat of 
strike votes and other pressure from the unions and 
even from the conciliation service. It is hard not to go 
along in submitting the requests to the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. But businessmen must make this choice: 
Either wage issues are hammered out across the bargain- 
ing table at home, or they are passed on to the WSB. 
If business chooses the latter course and supports union 
leaders in piercing wage ceilings, as the record shows to 
be the case, then business leaders must face up to their 
responsibility over against WSB. They cannot write the 
board off. They must help it plot a new course. That is 
only simple, common sense. 


Oil, Poverty and Power 


What’s happening in the Middle East? Iran has thrown 
the British out of Abadan, broken contracts, disrupted an 
oil supply vital to North Atlantic defense. Lebanon depu- 
ties charge oil is smuggled to Israel and ask revision of 
British and American leases. Egypt is trying to oust the 
British from the Suez Canal, life-line between the West 
and India, and to grab the Sudan. 

On the surface much of this is about oil, but the story 
really starts with poverty. The people of the Middle East 
have been dirt poor for centuries, and their rulers rich. 
When oil was found there, the spread between rich and 
poor seemed to grow worse. Some of the new wealth 
went to stockholders in Britain and the United States who 
had put up money to develop wells. That was a flea bite 
worth scratching. Every time the people complained, 
their rulers answered that the foreigners were responsible. 

The whole mess is made worse by the fact that the 
Middle East is the bridge between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, with feet in all three. This is a place that the 
West must hold if the Russian flood is not to roll on. 

All this gives the region a dangerous illusion of power. 
These nations are weak in military strength and strong 
in the power to stir up trouble. More picturesque than 
dependable, their leaders promise riches to the hungry 
when the foreigner is driven out. These shifty pashas, 
fully capable of invoking nationalistic fervor to divert their 
oppressed peoples, represent a kind of Islamic fascism. 

How should we plot our course in this troubled belt? 
First, by recognizing the crying need for social reform 
that underlies the whole ferment; second, by backing 
honest leaders who are trying to do something about it; 
third, by working problems out with Churchill’s Britain 
and agreeing on a joint plan in advance rather than after 
each new crisis. This is no game to play a lone hand in, 
nor can we let it go by default. We need bold construc- 
tive statesmanship from the West if the Kremlin is not 
to walk in and pick up the pieces in a basket. 
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You ride an elevator or climb three flights of stairs 


Z to reach the top of this giant engine. It’s the world’s 
biggest Diesel, built by Burmeister and Wain for the H.C. 
Orsted Central Electricity Works, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
The engine is 38 ft. high and 80 ft. long with generator 


and exciter. It has eight cylinders (33” bore, 59” stroke) 


...is rated at 22,500 h.p.... produces 15,000 kw. 

To protect those mammoth cylinders and pistons, the 
operator chose a famous Gargoyle Diesel lubricating oil. 
This same kind of Correct Lubrication is available 


for your power, production, and other plant machinery... 


to assure maximum output, lowest possible upkeep 
costs. Just call your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 
wee —-90t8 the Worlds Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 


and a Service 














SULUNT VACUUM Zz 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





The steel that became a string saver 


THEN an oil well is being drilled, a 
string of drill pipe propels the drill 
bit downward in a tortuous journey through 
as much as three miles of rock and dirt. 
That puts a terrific strain on the tool joints 
—alloy steel connections that fasten the 
secuions of drill pipe together. Failure of 
of these joints would mean a costly 
underground break in the string. 
Looking for a better alloy steel to use in 
the joints—a steel which would stand the 


strain longer without risk of breaking— 


manufacturers brought the problem to The 
Fimken Roller Bearing Company. Metal- 
lurgists of the Timken Compa y studied 
the requirements—thought that Timken 
seamless tubing of a certain analysis might 
be what was needed. And tests proved they 
were right. Since iken tubing hasa refined 
grain structure and spiral yrain flow, it gave 
the joints forged quality. They lasted longer 
and there was less chance of a break in the 
string due to joint failure. 


In addition, the manufacturers found that 


YEARS AHEAD=THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


N ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Timken tubing saved production time in the 
factory and cut material costs. The tubing 
which made better tool joints possible is 
only one of many forms and analyses of 
Timken fine alloy steel. And the tough 
problems stamped “Solved —by Timken 
Alloy Steel” are numbered in the hundreds. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel 
and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 


Removable Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE MARE RIG.U 4 PAI OFF, 


Fine Alloy 


STEEL = 


and Seamless Tubes 





